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T HE BIGGEST STARS of the previous decade are locked in 

verbal conflict. On his new album, our cover star John 
Lennon presents a song called “How Do You Sleep?”, 
apparently addressed to Paul McCartney ("or maybe it’s 
about some old chick...”). Meanwhile, McCartney can’t stop 
himself unpicking The Beatles' disputes - even when he’s 
meant to be promoting his new band. 

“Please get him talking about Wings,” pleads a weary advisor. “That’s what 
we're here for, after all...” 

Elsewhere, though, the heaviness of the previous year has been tempered 
with a new sense offun. Proud "yobbos” Slade deliver theirfirst hit singles, and 
a rowdy live show. Elton John is doing handstands on his piano keyboard, while 
Marc Bulan’s T. Rex are creating the kind of fan pandemonium unseen since 
The Beatles. Band of the year is the Faces, whose singer Rod Stewart presents 
an exciting proposition: composer, performer, lad-about-town. Melody 
Maker’s Richard Williams puts it nicely after observing Rod in the studio: 
“What a great man.” 

As the maturing, increasingly history-conscious music press is well placed to 
point out, Elton, Rod, even Marc, didn’t come from nowhere - but were dues- 
p aid musicians with a rich and occasionally chequered history in the business. 
Longer interviews probe deeper into the roots of their present art. 

Thisis the world of The History Of Rock, a monthly magazine which reaps the 
benefits of their understanding for the reader decades later, one year at a time. 
In the pages of this seventh issue, dedicated to 1971, you will find verbatim 
articles from frontline staffers, compiled into long and illuminating reads. 
Missed one? You can find out howto rectify that on page 144. 

What will still surprise the modern reader is the access to, and the sheer 
volume of, materia! supplied by the artists who are nowthe giants of popular 
culture. Now, a combination of wealth, fear and lifestyle would conspire to 
keep reporters at a rather greater length from the lives ofmusicians. 

At this stage, though, representatives from New Musical Express and Melody 
Maker are where it matters. In Cannes with the Stones. In John Lennon’s 
kitchen. At the BBC with John Peel, discussing sex at Top Of The Pops. 

Join them there. And get it on. 
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“As if possessed by 
benign spirits”: Laura 
Nyro at home in New 
York City^Apnh 971 



Superbly 


theatrica 
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HEN AN AUDIENCE can greet Laura Nyro 
the way they did at the Royal Festival Hall, 
London on Saturday night, then I’vegotto 
admit it’s getting better, it’s getting better all the 
time. To me, she symbolises the breadth of pop 
music - the way it can embrace such widely 
disparate performers. Nyro is at one end of the 
spectrum, and she has it all sewn up. 

There can be no question that the concert was 
a personal triumph for her. True, the audience 
was on her side from the start, and would probably 
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and never sang or played a note. But a la rge part 
of her achievement was the conquering of her 
extreme pre-concert nervousness, which 
manifested itself in her rather unsteady gait 
andoccasional tight half-smile. 

The first strident notes of "Stoney End”, though, 
dispelled all doubts in the hearts of both her and 
the audience. A couple of minutes later, no one 
present could have argued againstthe assertion 
that she is certainly more effective live than on 
record; the arrangements for voice and piano 
are more sharply focused, the emotional 
registrations more exact, than the recorded 
orchestral treatments. 

She was an extraordinary sight, wearing an off- 
the-shoulder Spanish dress, her hair floating down 
to t he piano stool as she leaned back ecstatically at 
the end of each number while the spotlights 
dimmed to a pinpoint and died. It was a superbly 
theatrical performance, yet one never felt any 
sense of falseness because the music is true and the 




than give the lie to it. 

She gave us 11 of her own compositions, ail 
familiar from the albums, outstanding among 
which were “Timer” for its vocal virtuosity; 

“Been On ATrain", for its dark autobiographical 
melancholy; “Emmie”, for its sense of personal loss; 
"Map To The Treasure”, for a stunning display of 
highly percussive pianistics; and the climactic 
"Christmas In My Soul”, which she delivered as if 
possessed by benign spirits. 

Unexpectedly, she also read a brief poem called 
Coal True k which emphasised her way with words, 
and her final encore to ok the form of a medley of 
two old favourites: "He’s Sure The Boy I Love” and 
" Spanish Harlem", bending them to her will and 
making them sound as though she'd written both. 

The concert was opened by Jackson Browne, 
who used to compose and play guitar for Nico. His 
warm voice, rough but drivingguitar and piano 
andsad songs madea strong impression before 
the interval, but the first glimpse of Miss Nyro 
d rove all else out of everyone’s head. It was a most 
memorable occasion. Richard Williams 
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They've onlyju st 
begun; Richardand 
Karen Carpenter 
photographed 
at A & M Records' 
Hollywood studios 




I guess you could call our songs 


soli: rock 


NME JANUARY 23 


S OMEWHERE IN KENT there’s 
a middle-aged man who keeps a 
particularly sharp eye on the charts and 
for news of The Carpenters, who’re hoping for 
a second British hit with their newsingle 
“We’ve Only Just Begun”. He is the duo’s uncle 
- and he’s the only member of the Carpenter 
family who stayed behind when the brother- 
and-sister duo’s parents emigrated from this 
country 40 years ago. 

“We’re hopingtogetto England withinthe 
next six months,” brother Richard told me 
from Hollywood a few days ago, “and when we 
do f we T II be bringing our father with us. He’s 


never been back. What a meeting that’s going 
to be for h im, after 40 years. Wow!” 

His sister Karen told me the duo had only 

just got back to Hollywood, 

after a I ong time on tour, 
and that they’d just put 
the finishing touches to 
a new US single called “For 
All We Know”, which is a 
song featured in the new 
film over there, Love Is 
Ano ther S tranger. 

They’ll be working for 
the rest of the month, she 


“Karen’s voice is 


added, and then they start work on an album 
for release in March. 

I asked her if the new record broke the 

pattern of the material 
they’d given us on disc so 
far. Said Karen, “The thing 
is that everything that hits 
Richard right away, when 
we come to record material, 
happenstobea rhythm 
ballad. Richard takes these 
decisions, and It’salmost 

It really rolls la* every songwelookat 

isa rhythm ballad. Yes, “For 


great. And she is a 


natural drummer, 


right off the bat. 


love rock 




exnort 


Carpenters 
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All We Know” is in 
that pattern. I guess 
you could also call 
our songs love-rock 
or soft-rock. People 
have labelled usas 
that in the past. We 
try to make our music soothing. 

“We produce our own records with Jack 
Dougherty at A&M. He’s a great guy we met 
through a friend of a friend of a friend, and it 
was Jack who said, ‘I know Herb Alpert,' and 
who got us with the label. When we do our 
stage act, 1 play drumsand Richard plays 
piano, and we also have four others who help 
us reproduce our record sound. Getting 
a good sound, to us, is really important. 

“I guess some brothers and sisters argue 
a lot and that it could be really difficult 
being together so much - but we really have 
very few conflicts, even though it can get 
really rough with one-nighters. Give me 
a week in one place... that’s really nice. 

“There’s not much I can say about me 
except that I'm not one of those party- 
going people. But Richard... he’s so 
talented it really scares me. Not only does 
he write; he also does all our arranging, 
orchestrating, and he plays every keyboard 
instrumentthey ever made." 

All these glowing compliments intrigued 
me and I asked Richard Carpenter for some 
thoughts on hissister. After all, girl drummers 
still come pretty thin on the ground and the 
usual reaction to girl musicians is still one of 
bemusement. “I think her voice is great,” he 
glowed, “and she isa natural drummer right 
off bat. It really rolls, and she’s good. Her 
drumming is no gimmick. She also doubles 
on bass.” 

Both of them say they want to make their 
British visit into a vacation aswellasa 
business trip, and that they regard it 
as a necessary experience to visit 
Beatle-land. They aren’t quite sure 
when the tour could take place but it’s 
likely, they say, no laterthantheend 
of summer. 

Both of them confess that their 
musical influences are pretty mixed, 
and Richard says that in his time he’s 
been into Guy Mitchell, Eddie Fisher, 

The Beatles, the Stones and classics 
andjazz. 

“The first instrument I learned was 
th eacco rd Ion, which my dad digs, and 
jazz became my most important musical love. 
Jazz music and the accordion didn’t strike me 
as compatible, however, so I switched to 
piano... a truly great jazz instrument. I played 
the usual stuff with the high school orchestra, 
and learned my trade playing freestyle in the 
small clubs and bars around New Haven, 
Connecticut, which isour hometown. But that 
began to stifle me in the end, and I got 
working on my folks to move to Los Angeles... 
where I sensed it would all happen for me." 

So obliging was Dad Carpenter - a printing 
worker- that after 25 years in the same job he 
willingly sacrificed security and pension rights 
to move to LA to give the duo the chance they 
longed for. He says- understandably - that it’s 
a move he’s never regretted, ft ichard Green 



Royalties frozen 




EORGE HARRISON’S PUBLISHING company and Apple 
are being sued on the allegation that Harrison’s world hit 
"My Sweet Lord’’ infringes the copyright of The Chiffons’ 
million-seller of the ’60s, “He’s So Fine”. Action is being taken 
on his behalf in this country by Keith Prowse Music - KPM - 

who hold virtual world rights on 


OEOGCiK I lAtAJlSON 
MV SWEET LORD 






“He’s So Fine’’. 

Details published in connection 
with this week's court action in 
London, by Paul McCartney seeking 
to dissolve The Beatles’ partnership, 
indicate that “My Sweet Lord” will 
earn more than £1 million thisyear. 
But one effect of this new move by 
the “He's So Fine” publisher is that 
royalties would be frozen until such 
time as the copyright infringement 
allegations are dealt with. 




Only one facet 




MM JAN 2 art O’Sullivan says he has more to show 

F OR GILBERT O’ SULLIVAN ,wbo smashed to success late last 
year, 1971 starts quietly. Despite his chart success the singer- 
songwriter with the eccentric style in dress remains at his 
Weybridge home writing songs. He told the MM this week, “lam 
halfway through recording an album and very anxiousto get it finished, 
sopeople will see ‘Nothing Rhymed’is only one facet of my writing. The 
albu m should qo out before the end of February toqether with a new 
single, for which I am probably choosing an uptemposong.” 

Plans for 1971: “I want to play some clubs and ballrooms instead of just 
playing to TV cameras and recording engineers. Most of all I want to do 
a concert with an orchestra at somewhere like the Royal Festival Hall." 


1371 


A JohnLennon 
single, “PowerTo 
The People”, is to 
be rush-released by 
Apple next Friday 
( 5 )- A spokesman 
forhimdeseribed 
the song as + an 
alternative to 
The Red Flag’” 
NMEFEB27 

>■ In written 
evidence during 
thisweek sHigh 
Court Beatles 
action, Ringo Starr 
said that Paul 
McCartneywas 
acting like “a spoilt 
child”* Harrison said 
McCartney had 
always adopted a 
“musically superior” 
attitude towards 

him. NMEFEB27 



> A spokesman 
for the Robert 
Stigwood 
Organisation this 
week denied 
continued rumours 
that negotiations 
weregoingonfor 
Paul McCartney to 
sign with Stigwood* 
One report was 
that McCartney’s 
father-in-law, 
American attorney 
Lee Eastman, had 
beeninLondonfor 
negotiations. 

The spokesman 
said, “I can deny this 
categorical lyThe 
rumour seems to 
have started 
because former 
Beatles personal 
assistant Peter 
Brown hasjoined 
us from Apple ” 

New York attorney 
Seymour Barash is 
publisherand was 
producer of the 
song t and his Bright 
Tunes Music 
Corporation wilt be 
versus Harrisongs 
Musiclnc, 
Broadcast Music 
Inc and Apple 

Records. NME FEB 27 
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James Brown on 
stage in London's 
East HaminMarch *71 
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“Every day that I live is history" 


NME MAR 20 audience with the fa 

J AMES BROWN -broad and stocky - 
America’s Soul Brother Supreme, with a 
warm smite etched deep into his granite 
face - perhaps the very first man that the black 
community can fully identify with. As he stood 
before me casually dressed in denims, it was 
hard to believe that this majestic ebony 
specimen of sheer health and vitality suffers 
from a chronic heart condition. One which 
causes him to flirt mercilessly with death every 
time he bursts into just one of his numerous 
strength-sapping stage routines. When he 
collapses on his knees with his shoulders 
hunched, the ent ire audience holds its breath - 
is it just part of his act oris it for real this time? 

But here he was alert and eager to talk, the man 
who the previous nighthad worked two London 
audiences into a state of utter exhaustion and 
could have done it all over again had he chosen 
to . So what is this urge that drives James Brown 
on? Surely not the monetary gain, for he has long 
been a multi-million business tycoon. 

“My driving force is people," he replied, as he 
proceeded to answer each and every question 
in a most articulate and quick- fire manner. 

“ Yes it ’s people .Fori know that in the ghetto s 
there is so much that can be brought out in 
educational institutions.” Indeed it is common 
knowledge that James contributes large sums 
of his enormous income towards helping such 


But at such an unrelenting pace, how long 
does he feel that he can survive? 

"I can last as long as I live,” he answered with 
a broad grin. "I can tell you this,” he continued 
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“I want to do things for people. 1 want to help 
them get their message across. They see what I 
have done with my life and it helps to give them 
both hope and confidence. Every day that I live 
is history, ’cause I’m part of history.” 


I'm in much better physical shape than either 
Clay or Frazier. They are both very good friends 
of mine and they themselves told me that.” 
James Brown then went on to elabor ate upon 
his personal credo of human dignity. “I support 
progress. I want things that will benefit the 
blackmail - the white man - the whole country. 
I’m a black man - 1 stand up- 1 don't backup. 

I don’t want to live in a country where 1 pay 
taxes and then get treated like a tourist. It ’s all a 
question of pride and dignity. A man has to be 
able to control his own destiny. I want to be free 
as anyone else -free to go wherever I want. Free 

with human dignity.” 

To many his Cassius Clay 
type banter could easily be 
misconstrued for arr o gance 
and egotism. Quite the 
c ontrary, it ’s just that he ’s 
proud of his achievements 
both musically and socially 
and determined to fulfil the numerous tasks 
which he ha s set himself, t hough he has been 
a hitmaker since the mid-’SOs, it has only been 
during the last few years that he has emerged as 
a figure for t h e hi ack race. “ My tu n es could 
have been big hits years ago, but p ersonally 
I feel that I arrived with the revolution.” 

Anative of Augusta, Georgia, James Brown is 
a product of the ghetto. Coming from a broken 
home, he has known extreme poverty, shined 


shoes and seen the inside of a reform 
school. With sheer guts and determination 
he escaped his environmentto carve out a 
successful career against overwhelming 
odds. If he is the idol of millions; he isalsoa 
painful thorn in the side to the militant 
minority. For while they tightly clench 
their fists and scream hatred, Brown, with 
just a few well-chosen words of sense has 
on many occasions brought calm instead 
ofviolence to America’s racial blackspots. 

“You see, I’ve been able to give the black 
community pride. Athing which they have 
always been denied. I’ve had success 
simply because I never left the people who 
made me- and I’m not gonna start now.” 

By virtue of his background, he can 
relate to the problems of a majority 
. minority. And the almost soul- 
K destroying bitterness and prejudice 
ft which is as commonplace as eating 
™ three meals a day- that’s if you've 
got the bread. 

■ American by birth, he 

■ acknowledges Africa as his 
f motherland . A continent where his 

f reputation is rapidly gaining 
momentum. Of his recent tour of 
Africa he has this to say: “It’s the samein 
any country that I visit. . . take the suits and 
collars off and everyone's the same. Touring 
Africa was a tremendous and heart-warming 
experience forme ’cause I’m so well loved over 
there. Everywhere I went I was given an 
overwhelming reception. We’d stop the plane 
at some remote town to refuel and I’d be 
aroused from my sleep by hundreds of people 
trying to break into the aircraft to see me. So 
I had to get out of the plane, into an open car 
and wave as we drove through the crowds.” 
From his tone, it was obvious that this had 
been a most moving experience for him. For 
offstage Brown isn’t prone to emotionalism . 

Fie then went on to reveal that for the time 
being he has temporarily curtailed expanding 



“I’m a black man. 
I stand up. I don’t 
back up” 


broadening the scope of soul music. 

“I want to have soul music everywhere, so 
that the Queen or the President will take their 
shoes off and get it down. The black people 
knewwhere their thing wasyears ago, but 
economically they just weren’t able to get it 
down. .. Now things are changing. I live my 
music. . . it’s not hard for me to write lyri cs. 

I don ’t sing love songs. . . I sing about life. 

“Sex is apart of a man’s life. 
You have to be able to 
exercise your manhood.” 
Headdedwbthahoarse 
laugh, “It's a man’s world,” 

A statement which I’m sure 
wi 1 1 bring forth shoals of 
letters from irate supporters 
of the Women’s Liberation Front. James Brown 
is a man of ambition, and though he has been 
feted at Presidential functions, rumours persist 
tliat it has been more than just a passing 
flirtation with the White I louse. 

“There’s not one black kid who thinks that he 
could be President -only because there hasn’t 
been one. Ill felt qualified now to run for the 
Presidency, I would like to think that at least 
I had the opportunity.” RoyCarr 
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"Sad romantics": 
Genesis - (I l-r*) Steve 
Hackett, Peter 
Gabriel, Phil Collins, 
and Tony Banks (Mike 
Rutherford outof shot) 
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Tm not a performing 
animal 


99 MM JAN 23 


T HE RECORD LABEL was quite 

ecstatic over him. “He has a touch of 
evil about him when he gets on 
stage," said Tony Stratton-Smith, solemnly 
and slowly, in a long -gone conversation. “He 
almost reminds me of Jaggerattimes." 

Jim Morrison? Lou Reed? No? Er, urn. Well, 
then, Iggy Stooge. Wrong again, huh. The 
truth is, he doesn’t look 
much of a charismatic 
figure off stage. Like, he’s 
sitting in this office while 
we’re talking and he’s 
wearing this shapeless 
sweater and nondescript 
slacksjand ananxious, 

painful littlesmile keeps flickering across his 
face, and every time you ask him a question 
he looks at this other guy, another member 
of the band, as if hewantsto be reassured 
that he is not talking outof turn. 

He is a most unlikely pop star is Peter 
Gabriel, butthen popstarsare most unlikely 
people. Maybe “star”indeed isan unlikely 
wordto use asyetabout him.GabrieI,in fact, 
is lead vocalist with Genesis, a five-piece 
band who last year made Trespass, an album 
which, in its lyrical depth and flawless 
technique, constituted a minor masterpiece. 

Hisvocalsare amongthe bestthingson 
the album: with an expressive hoarseness 

but mostly 
steeped in 
a desperate 
romanticism; 
reaching out 
fo r something 
he can’t 
quite grasp. 
The band 
essentially 


“I was very nervous 



performance” 



began in 1966 as four songwriters, Gabriel, 
Tony Banks, Michael Rutherford and 
Anthony Phillips. Some of their demo tapes 
were heard by Jonathan King and they got 
a contract w ith a record company .whence 
their releases disappeared into oblivion. 
“Fame and fortune somehow evaded this 
merry combo,” their press handout puts 

it whimsically. 

Since then they have run 
the whole group gamut: 
the country cottage, the 
Soho hustlers, the big 
evanescent promises. 
They found a friendly 
soul in Stratton-Smith, 
however, the Matt Busby of the record 
business, who signed them to his recently 
formed Charisma label. Under his avuncular 
direction they are achieving a reputation as 
one of the country's “thinking” bands. 

Over the four years the personnel has 
altered, not surprisingly, with Phil Collins, 
ex-Flaming Youth on drums, and Mick 
Barnard, formerly of a band called Farm, 
replacing Phillips on lead. I said that from 
their album they seemed very much a studio 
band. Some critics have even suggested that 
Trespass was essentially the creation of its 
producer, John Anthony. 

“I don't agree; it’s not a producer's album.” 
He paused. “I think he did a good job, a very 
good job, but it’s always a compromise. We 
lookon him asanother member of the band, 
rather than the one with all the power. The 
group did all the arrangements and we 
considered the type of sound we wanted 
before we went into the studio.” 

Was he pleased with the outcome? 

“I don’tthink people are ever really 
satisfied, are they? By the time the album 


comesouttheoriginal conception has gone. 

You lose a part everywhere. The stage it is 
at its fullest is in your head, and you lose all 
along the line from there. 

“Personally, I think some of the songs 
were too long. We started very ambitious 
for more adventurous things, getting out 
of pop but with straightforward melodies... 

We take music there and workaround 
that, as a piece, not as a song. With the 
addition of Phil and Mick, it's made me 
more rhythm conscious.” 

The band had a spot not long ago on [TV 
show] Disco 2, which was fairly disastrous. 

What had been the reason for that? 

“Well, I've always got an idea of what the 
songs should sound like, but John [Anthony] 
is our cohesive force. Left to ourselves, 
as we were on television, we were a drag. 

With insufficient technical knowledge. 

On that show the backing track was the 
same as the album, but I did the vocal on top 
and I was very nervous. It was a shocking 
performance and I’m not trying to excuse it. 

I’m just not a performing animal being put 
through his tricks, which is how the sound 
engineer saw it. 

“You should have a say in shows like that. 

You should have some control, like you do 
with an album sleeve. I thinkthe BBC has 
a condescending attitude to pop and pop 
musicians. It’s only entertainers who are 
required to give a good performance 
every night, to put on a show. To try and 
get a BBC producer to understand what 
you want to do in a programme... They don’t 
believe the intricacies of sound balance 
make a difference to us. They think it's a fuss 
about nothing. 

“When we first went out on the road we 
thought we’d just get the music out and play 
behind a black curtain, but it wasn’t working 
out. So we have to perform a bit, but it's 
now just as a means to an end, to get the 
music across.” 

He paused, clenched his hands together 
and smiled. “I see the band as sad romantics, £ 

£-h 

you see.” He said, quietly. Michael Watts “ 
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"Normal people are no fun at all" 

MM FEB 6 John Cleese from Montv Python’s Firing Circus discusses the 


T HE SUCCESS AND effectiveness of Monty 
Python s Flying Circus lies partly in its 
realism. And it is funny because it is 
frequently frightening, and occasionally 
cruel. John Cleese has emerged as the most 
outstanding member of a close-working 
team. And his ability to make his roles - 
a bullying doctor, an incompetent announcer 
- believable is the stroke of genius that has 
made Python the first true successor to The 
Goon Show of the ’50s. 

The showis saved from television blight 
because a creative team have been allowed 
freedom from either commercial interests or 
the dogged pursuit of “what the public want”, 
if asked, the publicwould probably have flatly 
rejected the idea-without the evidence. 

The evidence is t hat already small b oy s ar e 
hounding John Cleese with catchphrases on 
railway stations : “just lacking in grey matter,” 
he observes. And in any pub the morning after 
a show, small knots of men who one would 
normally expect to disregard majornews 
events like an Apollo launch in favour of 
football, discuss avidly, in detail line byline, 
the previous night’s episode. 

The aforementioned cruelty is on ly that on 


which all classic humour is based. It can be 
foundinKorkytheCatand Charlie Chaplin. 
Discomfort, pain, humiliation -all evoke 
hearty laughter. Apart from the nightmarish 
quality which frequently pervades Terry 
Gilliam’s brilliant animations, there is a music- 
hall tradition carried on in the gags and 
sketches, and the classic “Confuse -A- Cat” 
sequence would seem to recall a medieval 
miracle play. 

Last week, the cast of the 
showtookpartinthe 
Lancaster Festival . Is it a sign 
that Monty Python may yet 
take to the theatre? Already 
a full-length film is being 
made. At any rate, Mr Cleese 
is a busy man, and when 
I contacted him some 
days before the Lancaster 
venture, there was a certain 
amount of calling backand consulting with 
agents before he could take time out to discuss 
the show. 

But he talked with enthusiasm and the 
speedy eloquence of those who aim for 
perfection and are never fully satisfied with 

the results. 

T don’t know 
when it was 
we decided 
to do 

Lancaster. 

I think it was 


suggested by Eric Idle and we ail quite liked the 
idea. It’s a nice theatre, and of course the recent 
series hadn’t been seen in the Midlands and we 
could use some of the material. Alot of people 
have asked us if we would ever do a full show in 
a theatre. But I do feel the prospect of doing the 
kind of material we do, for six months, would be 
terribly tedious, night after night.” 

How long does it take to prepare the TV 
shows? “One edition takes two-and-a-half 
weeks. One week writing, three days filming 
and the rest editing and dubbing. There have 
been 26 shows. No -we didn’t have to fight to 
keep the show on. We suddenly realised it was 
happening after the first show when the 
audience was excited and really interested.” 
Was it treated as a minority interest show by 
the BBC? "Well, it’s like the chicken and the egg. 

You can claim it is a minority 
showifyouputitonat 1 1pm 
on a Sunday. But the BBC has 
been very helpful. I don't 
think the late, great Tom 
Sloan had the slightest idea 
what it was all about. The 
nicest thing is that the BBC 
just let us go away and do the 
show with scarcely any 
interference, ffonlyyou 
knew the immeasurably 
number of amazingly stupid people there are in 
filming with a strange lack of formal education.” 
Obviously there had been some stumbling 
block in transferring Monty from the telly to 
pictures. Howpopular w r as the show abroad? 

“It’s very popular in Canada apparently- there 
is a small but enthusiastic audience. It will never 
be shown in the States. It’s terrible how TV there 
is tied to a formula. It could never be shown 
because it would be considered too offensive." 

How many complaints does the show receive 
per minute? “We have had two complaints. And 
they were about blasphemy and us making fun 
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“If it’s not 
enormously funny, 
keep it going - 
don’t give people 
time to think” 








“I don’t think I was 
ready before” “"" 9 S 


ofthe Church. Some people object to this, 
butthere is nothing onecan write that is 
not offensive to somebody. You could 
make a reference to the Black Death in 
a ske tch and s omebody might have a 
relative who had just died of Black Death 
out in the East , i did that sketch about the 
stupid boxer, and you could say, ‘Think of 
all the people with idiot sons.’ But you 
can’t make fun out of normality. Normal 
people are no fun at all. The principle is- 
ifit’s funny, it’s acceptable. 

“Four million people watch the show, 
and after a time it gets an audience offans 
and those who don’t like it, don’t switch on. 
Ninetypercentofthosewhoaregoingto 
be offended aren’t going to be watching.” 
Many compare the Cirawto the radio 
tradition of ITMA, Coon Show and I’m 
Sorry, I’ll Read That Again . Says Joh n , 
“Monty Python was not born from radio. 
Rubbish. I think it came from three 
sources, firstly The Goon Show - all of the 
cast are totally devoted to The Goon Show 
and regard Spike Milligan as head and 
shou Iders about the rest - The ] 948 Show 
and Do Not Adjust Your Set.’’ 

How did John rega rd t h e show's massive 
success? "To be perfectly honest and 
totally cynical, when t h e sh ow is wid ely 
acclaimed, 1 notice people’s critical faculties go 
into suspension a bit. I’m always critical. Many 
ofthe shows in the second series were not 
terribly good . I thin ktwo out of three were 
cracking shows and the rest had good things 
and bad. I thought two of them were slightly 
obscure. . , for example, the one where I was 
introducing the showfrom a cafe. . . speed is very 
important, Ifit snot enormously funny keep it 
going- it creates a good impression. Ifyou leave 
it too long, it's just enough timeto say 'My God, 
that’s not very funny.’ It’s the Laugh-In principle 
-don't give the audience time to think.” 

Howare the show’s b affl ing filmed inserts 
compiled? “They are screened in the same 
order, the order they are made. I think the first 
show ofthe second series was actually number 
12 in sequence. We film for several shows in 
oneday-five or six different shows can be 
terribly confusing. 

“People askus, ‘Whatsortofhumour isMonty 
Python ? ’ - and I haven’t the slightest idea, it’s 
true I’m a comedian, 1 suppose, and not an 
actor, and 1 ’ve no desire to do straight acting. We 
are thatstrange animal the writer-performer.” 
Was J ohn much aware of the work of musical 
satirist like the Mothers Of Invention or the 
Bonzo DogBand? "Not really. I’ve never really 
followed it, I’m sorry to say. However, I will say 
that I am totally out of contact with it.” 

How has personal success smitten Mr Cleese? 
“Because I’m on the boxyou do getyobbos 
who come to shout and jeer. They don’t mean 
any harm. It’s just that they haven’t anygrey 
matter. Sometimes I wish the ground would 
open up. There were some people creating a 
d isturbance on Brighton station the other day. 
Four or five kids saw me and hid behind the 
corners ofpillars and shouted catchphrases. 

It was rather disturb ing being pur sued by this 
strange group and profoundly embarrassing.” 

Chris Welch 


F OTHERINGAY, ONE OF the great 
white hopes of 1970 , has split, barely 
12 months after its creation. The joint 
decision, made just before Christmas, 
meansthat the five members ofthe group 
will go their own separate ways. There will 
be a special farewell concert at Londons 
Queen Elizabeth Hall on January 30 . 

Sandy Denny, voted girl singer of the year 
in theMe/oc/yMakerl969 Pop Poll awards, 
told MMthis week that her main reason for 
wanting the band dissolved was so that she 
could make her first solo album. 

“I’ve been wanting to do it for a longtime, 
but I don’t think I was ready for it before,” 
she said, “Because I was in the group I didn’t 
have the time to make it, and we weren’t a 
rich band. We couldn't afford to take time 
off from being on the 
road since we needed to 
work to keep going. I’m 
not sure yet how long I 
can be without a group. 

Apart from the album, I 
don’t really know what 
I’m going to do; I haven’t 
quite made up my mind.” 

The album, she said, would be started 
soon. Th e majority ofthe songs would be 
her own. She had composed four already. 
Was it true, as rumours suggested, that the 
band split because it could not get any gigs? 
“No, not at all," she protested. “We've got 
loads of gigs coming up, which we’ve just 
had to cancel because of this decision.” 
Trevor Lucas, singer/guitarist with the 
band, plans to widen his musical career by 


learning record production and 
engineering. He will continue to write songs, 
both with Sandy and by himself, and hopes 
to make a solo album. Talking about the 
band, he said, “It was getting a bit high 
pressured for all of us. It got to the point 
where there was such a lotofworkandso 
many different things happening that I 
didn't have time to relax." 

Drummer Gerry Conway and bassist Pat 
Donaldson plan to continue playing sessions 
and concerts on a freelance basis. “The 
music scene,” said Conway, summing up 
their feelings, “is now turning more and 
more to people playing not in one group, 
but with other musicians." 

Lead guitarist Jerry Donahue will also be 
wo rkingfreelan ce fora time but is 

considering various offers 
to join other groups. Lucas 
stressed that the decision 
to split was amicable and 
came from within the band. 

ButTimSharman, 
manager of Daddy Longlegs 
an d a friend of Fotheringay, 
told the MM he believed 
they had parted because of a combination 
of lack of venues, management hassles and 
a lack of public reaction to their music. 

Karl Dallas, writing in the MM at the end 
of November, also stated his doubts about 
Fot he ring ay’s future. He commented on 
their failure to live up to their early promise, 
their lack of fire, and their failure to gel | 

completely. “What's going to happen to 3 

Fotheringay?" he asked. 1 


“I’m not sure yet 
how long I can be 
without a group” 







September 15? 1971s 
* Sandy Denny at the 
Melody MakorPop 
; Pollawards, winning 
h BestFemaleSinger 
* for a second time 
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I T’S DOUBTFUL WHETHERT. Rexwill ever play Wigan again. 
One thing's for sure: if the manager of the ABC theatre has any 
sayin it, Marc Bolan can cross the town off any future date list. 
Really. The fact is, there was a slight altercation at the ABC, 
Wigan, last Wednesday. Some 400 young kids, mostly girls, were 
moved by the spirit, got up out of their seats, and headed for the 
stage, where T. Rexwere well into "Thunderwing". 

Two chief inspectors, half a dozen cops and several policewomen 
looked on as the balustrade encircling the orchestra pit cracked underthe 
combined weight of young pressing bodies trying to get ahold of one or 
bothofBolan’slime-grecnAnello&Davidegirrs shoes while his feet were 
stillinside them. Butlookout, kids, the manager’s coming! 

The manager has sleek blonde hair and a florid face that is getting hotter 
under the collar with every passing minute. He ’s new to this theatre and 
he can’t bear the thought of a single red- upholstered tip-up chair being 

ruined. So the house lights go up, the music 

peters out. The manager goes on stage and tells 
the audience that unless they resume their seats 


CC 


the showcan’t go on. Listen, he’s gotto be joking! 

Bolan, guitar slungroundhisshoulder, draws 
himselfup inside his gold-threaded coat with 
the red lapels and buttons and looks fit to bust. 
Hecalls the very reluctant manager backon 
stage. “We’ve played 15 concerts on this tour so 
farandnotonechairhaseven been touched,” he 
y ells at him over the micro phone. 'T 'm telling 
you, man, I don't know if we even should go on!” 

There’s a perceptible sob from the chicks 
out front. 

Manager: “There’s a likelihood that people 
will be maimed if this concert goes on and the 


The reaction 


has been equal 


to that of the 


Stones in the 


very old days 


In business terms, T.Rex’sthree singles this year -"Get It On”, “Ride 
A White Swan” and “Hot Love” have outsold all the singles of The Who 
and Hendrix put together, and the band has grossed 3.5 per cent of the 
whole British record market in sales. If the figures are not extraordinary 
enough, the events of the tour may raise a few eyebrows. In the space of 
a month, fans put out of action no less than 11 cars in which the band 
travel led. Without exception they stripped the vehicles of everything 
that could be taken away as a souvenir: windscreen wipers, mirrors, 
door hand les - a ! 1 went. 

To get away from concert halls means running a gauntlet of hands that 
pull atthe body like young piranha fish. The cars are notjustmeans of 
transport; they’re getaway vehicles. The roadies are not just there to lug 
equipment; they re bodyguards. Police guard the hotels where the group 
stays. The general atmosphere of excitement engendered among the 
audience is comparable to that created by the Stones and The Beatles in 
their early days. 

No one recognises that more than The Beatles themselves John Lennon 

ina Scene And Heard [BBCradio] interviewa 

fortnight ago, and Paul McCartney in this 
week’s Melody Maker, both see in T. Rex their 
own successors in the creation of audience 
mania. Ringo told me six months ago that he 
thought the band was "fantastic” and “one of his 
favourites”, while comparative “outsiders” on 
the tour were fascinated by the phenomenon. 

Tony Smith, one of the biggest rock promoters 
in the country, has been in business forthe past 
nine years and has handled most of the major 
tours in this period, includ ing those of The 
Beatles and Stones. He promoted thislastT. Rex 
tour and says it’s the story of the Stones and 
Beatles all over again. "It's been amazing from 




people remain there,” 

Shrieks of derision. 

Bolan: [addressing theaudience) "You’re not going to do any 
damage to this theatre, are you? ” 

Kids: “Noooo!” Young lungs at bursting point. Pretty 
convincing sound. So of course the show goes on, and sure the 
kids stay exactly where they were. Which all goes to prove that 
off-screen drama does occur at Wigan cinemas. And not only 
that; it shows that Marc Bolan and T. Rex have taken a startling 
grip on young British rock fans . 

T. Rex completed last week a 17-date tour of Britain, at the end 
of which the band, butmore particularly Bolan, have shown 
signs of being that fabled commodity: A Successor To The 
Beatles. This may seem like overstatement, but the evidence, 
both on paper and from personal experience, is strong. Believe 
me; I went to some of the gigs . 



Bolaninthebackof a 
limo with his wife June, 
nee Child, a capable 
m usi c- bi z se c re ta r y 
and former lover/ 
m i n d e r of Syd Ba r rett 
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the point ofview of audiences. Marc speaks to 
a whole new generation ofyoungkids, whose 
average age seems to be about 15, if not younger. 

“To my way of thinking, the reaction has been 
equal to that of the Stones in the very old days, 
right from the beginning of the tour. At some 
places it ’s ta ken us one - and - a- ha If hours to get 
’em away from the gig. We liter ally couldn’t find a way out.” 

No one has been more bemused byT. Rex’s reception than the disc 
jockey Bob Harris, who compered the tour. A friend for the past five years 
ofBolan,heaisodeejayed on the band’s other tour ofBritain this year. 

The audience awareness was growing then, he says, but he still seems 
shaken by the mobbingthat has accompanied this one. The explanation? 
Marc, he says, is to the kids of today what The Beatles were to those in '64 
-the projection ofall their own fantasies. 

"He’s very beautiful, a very beautiful man, andhis songs are 
tremendously communicative to youngpeople. They represent not 
a polarisation but a drawingtoge ther of sympathetic ideas. No one has 
captured the spirit of these times like Marc has. I think Marc and T. Rex 
have got to be the next Beatles, if they're not already.” 

That the comparison shou Id be generally made with The Beatles and 
not the Stones is interesting, and one I think valid. What we are really 
discussing is images, and T. Rex don't carry that reputation for sex trips 
and adolescent rebellion which the Stones flaunted right from the onset. 
They don’t represent decadence in anyway. Their appeal is sympathetic 
and non-aggressive. They’re cute in the way The Beatles were when they 
emerged, and as Harris says, The Beatles we re not only a fantasy but also 
they guys next door; “They were the living proof that we were important, 
that being 15- and 16-year olds meant something, and Marc gives the kids 
that strength, that ‘there is someone like me’.” 

1’his sense of identification is conveyed very strongly through Bolan. 
Bolan, the guitarist and leader of the band, is also its personification. 



T. REX 



Standingat not much more than five foot, he looks, 
with his tousled hair, soft features and delicate 
mout h , like th e 1 9t h - century illustrator 's i dea of 
a changeling; a character from Thelngoldsby 
Legends or The Water Babies, maybe, if that’s not 
too ludicrous a comparison for a 1970s rocks tar. 

Certainly, he both looks and seems to feel very 
young and nearer the age of his audience than his own 24 years. This 
explains a good deal. His audiences, which appear to be composed of 
girls aged from 1 1 to 16mainly-and on average ayear or so younger than 
were those for the Stones and Beatles -can relate very acutely to someone 
who looks very much like them. 

Bolan himself thinks he is bisexual in appearance, and he accentuates 
the feminine aspect by such devices as the shoes and the use of glitter 
around h is eyes, while offstage he wears a fur coat, albeit ripped, of his 
wife's mother. His Fellini-esque features, indeed, gave rise to a curious 
1 ittle incident after the group's performance in Wigan. Relaxing in the 
foyerof the hotel, where the members of the group were talking amiably 
to two policemen, on duty in case of trouble from fans, oneofthe cops 
suddenly turned to him and remarked that he recognised his face from 
TopOfThe Pops, because of "the stuff arou nd yer eyes”. 

“1 bet you thought, ‘He’s aright poof’, didn’t you?” smiled Bolan 
sardonically. “The wordsl was thinking ofwere much stronger than 
that,” replied the cop. He was only half laughing. 

Talkingto Marc later, he asked me if l could envisage the scene in 
that policeman's home when T, Rex appeared on television ; “You know, 
the guy getting more and more uptight as he watches television, while 
his daughter is going through an erotic experience and really being 
turned on.” He was amused at the idea. He’s well aware that his attitudes 
freak people out. He tells another story, ofhowhe recently went to 
London’s Speakeasy and three or four chicks came up to his table and 
said, “Bolan, you’re a fag.” 

Yes, he agreed, and had they got any little brothers 
at home? He gives a look of mock horror in imitation of 
their expressions. 

Overt sexuality, however, is not a strong facet of Bolan’s 
appeal. He doesn’t attract predatory groupies, and says he 
never sleeps with those chicks anyway. His girl fans, whose 
average age might be put at 13 or 14, seem to have a teenage 
crush on him ratherthan nurturing notions of pubescent 
lust. It ’s the story of the first-form girl with a bad case of 
puppy love for the heart-throb fifth former. Sex is part of it, 
but it’s sex courtesy of The Magic Prince, who’s going to 
deflower the young virgin in an atmosphere of blissful 
romance. She'll wakein the morning to a kiss from Marc 
—it’s straight out ofoneofthosetrue-stories magazines. 

In this respect T. Rex a re unlike The Beatles, whose 
corporate image was breezily sexual as well as lovable. 

But then, social awareness has changed in eightyears and 
it’s extremely doubtful if the exact likes of Beatlemania 
will be seen again for a decade or so. Moreover, the rock 
scene has diversified in that time. When The Beatles first 
hit with "Love Me Do” there was no demarcation line 
between pop and what was soon to be called rock. The 
music scene operates nowon at least two levels, andT. Rex 
are on the outer fringes of pop. Whether they, too, can 
embrace all tastes is another question. 

Musically, Bolan has moved within two years from a 
cultist, though profitable [£500 agig), stanceasthe better 
half of Tyrannosaurus Rex, playing acoustic music in front 
of elitist audiences, to a set-up within T. Rex where the music 
is heavily amplified and the devotees are hungup more on 
the group's personality ratherthan what it is trying to say. 

Some original fans, consequently, have cried that he’s 
sold out. To this accusation his friends and admirers 
reply that his sixyears in the music industry have 
constituted a process of leading up to what his is doing 
now; turning people on to a certain state of mind and 
lifestyle. They say that since electrification his songs have 
hardly changed at all; that ifthepublicturns off tomorrow, 
Marc will not change. 

ThatT.RexflourishonBolan’sappealratherthanthe 
group’s musical equation is undeniable. Although their » 
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singles, madewithAmerican producer Tony Visconti, 
fit all the requirements ol' goods 45s (ie, they are 
economical, catchy and eminently danceable) their 
live performances reveal them as musically naive. 
MickeyFinn'scongasarefrequentlylostinthemix, 
and the rhythm section of Bill Legend (from the 
Southend band l.egend) on drum sand Steve Currie on 
bass is often too inflexible, although Currie has the 
potentia 1 to develop into an excellent rock bassist. 

Bolan’s guitar playing, furthermore, while arresting 
and inventive in some solos, as often as not tends to the 
derivative; it comes off like Claplon-Hendrix pastiche. 

Yes, it’s limited, and yes, the riffs do sometimes seem 
to go on ad infinitum, but none of the groups that 
emerged in '63 ad ’64 showed great musical innovation 
either. I think that most people over the age of 24 will 
be unable to comprehend the relative hysteria that 
T. Rex concerts have evolved into. The rock cycle has 
come round again and teenagers have once more 
found a music and, just as importantly, a group with 
which they can identify. 

The resultant group /audience relationship bears 
comparison with Beatlemania.allowingforthe 
generallyincreasedsophisticationinattitudes since 
those days. There isn’tthe mindless frenzy that 
accompanied those early Mersey tours, because the 
group and the aud ietice are much closer together. But 
that’s no t to say it couldn’t develop on those lines if one 
accepts that it’s all just beginningfor T. Rex. 

Marc Bolan has his hands 
on the reins and knows 
exactly where he is going in 
this situation. Although 
Mickey Finn, who replaced 
Steve Peregrine l ook after 
the latter left, gets a 
percentage of the take, 

Currie and Legend are 
paid salaries. Bolan is 
indisputably boss, and 
for the first time in his life 
he is living the role of the 
rock’n’roll star. Although he 
can’t drive he has recently 
bought second-hand a white 
Rolls-Royce for £2,000, 
which will stand in the 

garage of his Little Venice house with the AC sports car. He would learn to 
drive, he says, but he loses concentration. 

Charming and “natural" in conversation, he is nevertheless an 
astonishingly self-assuredyoung man. With total conviction he told me 
one night that he considers himself a cross between Dylan and Lennon; 
not in musical styles but in terms of his own artistic importance. He has 
met hot h Dylan and Lennon. “Neither of them are better than me," he 
said, "and they knowit. Theyknowwhere I’m at. I'm different, like them. 
I’ve always known I was different, right from the moment I was born.” 

1’here is about him this sense of destiny. When he was 13 and a half, his 
picture was taken by Don McCuIlin for Town magazine and he became 
known as the first mod. His picture, showing him with ultra-short hair 
and a sharp little boxsuit, still circulates in several music paper offices. 
For a time he was boy actor on television's Five O'clock Club. He got his 
first break in the pop business when someone sentthe acetate of “Hippy 
Gumbo” to Peel, who played it once and got 4, 000 requests for the record 
(although in fact it only sold about five copies, he says). His first bookof 
poems and stories, Warlock Of Love, has sold 2 0,000 copies, while the poet 
Brian Patten's worktops the poetry charts with 2,000 sales. 

All these achievements, he believes, have been forms of preparation for 
making him what he is today. He isa curious mixture of materialism and 
otherworidliness. In the same breath he will refer to record sales and his 
conviction that the Greek god Pan still exists on Earth. He talks of the 
spiritual levels of existence and of how he practised black magic for two 
years. Much ofitis contained in his writing. It would all seem mere 
feyness if he didn’t communicate his beliefs so convincingly. 
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He tells the rather chilling story of how he 
lay in bed one night with his wife June staring 
at a picture of a tyrannosaurus on the bedroom 
wall. As he looked it seemed to him that the 
picture began to take positive shape and to 
move: "I was afraid, butlknewit was me that 
was doing it; that my imagination had brought 
it to life. I also knew afterwards that if I hadn’t turned my mind off it 
would’ve destroyed me. The tyrannosaurus would’ve eaten me and there 
would’ve been blood on the bed . I could feel it, and so could June. Since 
then I’ve been strong. I believe that nothingcan hurt me.” 

This, and other stories, could be ascribed to a febrile imagination. But 
he doesn’t smoke; at one period in his life, however, he was seen by two 
psychiatrists, who informed him they couldn’t understand him at all. 
They were, says Bolan, totally freakedout by him. 

Before every performance on the last tour the members of the group 
and several others of the entourage held hands in a circle, while Bolan 
hummed a single note. This hum they all tookupuntilitbuilttoa 
crescendo. The object was to symbolise unity and to get alift of energy. 
Bob Harris, always one of the circle, says that he invariably felt uplifted 
after each occasion. 

In effect, Bolan has reversed the pattern of the wealthy pop star turning 
to some sort of spiritual life as a mental and emotional outlet once riches 
have come his way. After having had “more managers than I can 
remember”, he is oniytoo well aware oftheneedfor a good business head. 
Although he has always kept afirm grip on his own financial interests, 
two months ago he brought in as his new manager Tony Secunda, former 
manager of the Moodies andThe Move and a man who likes to think of 
himself as “a gunslinger shootingfasterthanthenextman” [sic] . Mr 
Secunda, you can take it, is well known asa shrewd businessman. 

Marc says he has signed no contracts, however. No matter. These are 
headydaysforallconcernedwithT.Rex. For once, the timesreaiiydo 
seem to be a- changing. 
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T. REX 


— NME DECEMBER 13 - 

O NCE UPON A time there was a little monster all of a half-dozen 
rejected singles and lour moderately received albums high. 
Across the land the little monster loped spryly with a song for 
whoever would listen, a little sad but not dejected that few spared him 
their time, until one day the tiny beastie discovered destiny and the 
magic power of electricity and proceeded to grow and grow, lumbering 
devastatingly out ofitsNotting Hill lair to wreak its mighty will upon 
the nation. “Get it on”, roared the monster, swelling like mountain, 

“ bangagong ... Hot love, ooh-ooh-ee”. 

I mean, it’s really approaching a phenomenon how, in the space of 
12 months, the former Tyrannosaurus Rex, darlings of cross-legged 
highbrow floor squatters, has escaped its minority-interest pigeon hole 
and ballooned into the colossusT. Rex, conquering the airwaves and 
setting the nation’s teenage hearts a-flutter in a manner long thought 
dead and gone. 

And if that piece of whimsy fails to impress upon you the extent of 
T. Rex’s domination, here are the facts ’n’ figures to supply the substance: 
from last December to this, the four T. Rex singles have occupied placings 
in the NME Chart for 42 weeks out of 52. 

It doesn’t seem so long ago that Marc Bolan andl were sitting inhis 
NottingHill attic- "Penthouse, please," he interrupts -with the 
Tyrannosaurus Rexleader despairingover the ‘‘intellectual barrier” the 
public and media appeared to have erected against his band, allowing 
their records far short of the unprejudiced hearinghe felt they deserved. 

And here we are, some good fewmonths later, in the front room of the 
Bolans’ Little Venice house surrounded by a dazzling array of lighting, 
sound and camera equipment property of ATV, who are filming our 
interview for a television documentary. With a touch of irony, a nice case 
of the mountain coming to Mohammed’s front room. 

That’s some transformation of status, I note, as we sit in front of the 
cameras and lights, solaced byjune Bolan’s home-made red wine and 
trying hard toignore the army of black polo necks weaving around us. 

“We had a period when we didn’t get played on the radio, basically 
because the music wasn’t conventional enough,” Bolan rejoined after 
a smile at my comparison. 

“What happened was that, after doing the Tyrannosaurus Rex thing 
for two -and-a-half years, things were slowing down. 1 wasn't getting 
bored: I just wasn’t happy with the response to the music. 

‘T decided to clear my head and get down to 
playing electric, I shortened the name toT. Rex, 
too, and the whole thing had a nice fresh feel to 
it. There were obviously hundreds of people out 
there who had never heard of us. We did ’White 
Swan’, then we did a TV show, and that was it. 

From then it has been a very strange year for us. 

The strangest thing is that we started the year as 
a minority band and have become, at the end of 
it, the biggest media band.” 

And the intellectual barrier? That obviously 
went somewhere along the way, 

"1 hope so, because you write for people. You 
don’t write for intellectual reviewers. Basically, 
at the beginning, I wrote for myself. But t he 
emotions began gradually to come through 

more and more, where they were possibly screened off before. Music is 
such a personal thing. It just gets my rocks off. Ithasbeen a groovyyear 
and the next will be even more interesting.” 

In many ways, though, the really phenomenal part of the T. Rex 
phenomenon didn’t become apparent until the band went on the tour of 
Britain that finished last month. That is, the band's elevation to a “teen 
idol” status reminiscent of the mid- ’60s peak of fan idolatry. 

“You mean like Cliff Bolan?” smiled Marc, adjustinghis cross-legged 
position on the settee to concurwith the producer’s demands. “It has 
been an exciting year, and l suppose the tour was the capper. For a long 
time kids have wanted to boogie at concerts. I know that, because that’s 
what I wanted to do. The mood of the country has been right for it. 

I certainly dig those kinds of concerts. 

“We d i d get all th at Beatlemania stu ff, I accept that , but I wa s really 
just beingmyself andl would ratherit was happenmgto methansome 
plast ic R icky Steele. It’s sur e ly n ice that people warm to you in that way, 
and in my own way I have integrity. We don’t have any cigar-smoking 


dudes behind us. It is down to me what happens, andl find that exciti ng 
and stimulating. 

“Lots of funky things happened on the tour, cars being smashed up. And 
a lot offrighteningthings. We were in Newcastle stuck in a car with kids 
banging on the roof. You couid see it caving in and it was a bit frightening, 
butthen these five little faces came over the top and the alllookedlike me. 
They all had Marc BolanT-shirts and corkscrew hair. It was really weird, 
but it was nice that they were getting involved in a way. We found out 
afterwards there were hairdressers doingthe Marc Bolan cut.” 

The camera whirs into silence. Technical hitch. 

“Canyou come in onthatagain?”requestspolo neck ofMarc. 

“One of the nicest things I really flashed on,” Marc is telling me later in 
the kitchen when we get a breakfrom the filming, “is people like Lennon, 
McCartney and Ringo saying nice things about us. I am not assuming we 
are the newBeatles, but ifwe were totally lametheymight be uptight. 

“1 think there is a new phase beginning. Because the revolution has 
come, it is here. Like five years ago the whole T. Rexthing would not 
have happened without an entourage of showbusiness people behind 
us. We didn’t have any of that. The next record we put out will be on our 
own lab el." 

Back on camera, after Marc had again gone through several charges 
of posture to satisfy the continuity department, 1 asked if he felt he had 
nowturned his back on old Tyrannosaurus Rexfollowers, oriftheyhad 
turned their backs on him. 

“I have never had any evidence apart from a few letters in the music 
press, andifyoulookat them they all come from the same handful of 
people. The progressive thing was decided on album-selling qualities, 
and Electric Warrior has been in the charts for three months. Taking your 
audience seriously. . . that, for me, was what the underground was all 
about, and that I still do. People talk about how I move about on stage, but 
it is very ha rd to wiggle when you are sitting on the f lo or. 

“Then again, someone came up on tour and said why don’t you do stuff 
like Beard Of Stars any more ? Well, Beard OfS tars was primarily electric. 
On another occasion, some little guy of around nine came up and asked 
why we didn’t play acoustic. That night I had done a 40 -minute acoustic 
spot . The changes in the music have been so gradual . 

“I mean, Elton John is a good example of somebody who has had to put 
up with that sort of jive. It is very easy for people to rip you to pieces. There 
seems to be a group of people like that, alittle group who look around for 
someone to knock. I remember reading an interview where Rod Stewart 

said that if ‘Maggie May ’ was big he wanted to 
avoid that knocking. Four weeks later he had 
exactly the same tiling. It was his turn then, and 
they backed off me for a few months.” 

With sound recording over now and the 
crew using film only, and between requests 
to turn first this way and then that way a little 
more, I ask Bolan ho whe reacted to the side of 
the new-found T. Rex appreciation that has 
seen his face spread across a thousand teenage 
girls’ bedroom walls. 

He goes silent for a minute. 

“Is it not nice for people to care for you? Do you 
not think so?" 

Andafter further reflection: “I don’t know. 
The most unexpected thing was the sexual 
overtones that have gone down. But isn’t it nice that someone can be 
concerned enough to put you on their walls? I mean, in my music room 
upstairs I have pictures of Lennon and Hendrix and Salvador Dali. Better 
that it be me than Shane Fenton. Surely it is funkier for you to interview 
me, someone who has something to say.” 

"It is really down to credibility. Dylan suddenly made The Beatles 
seem more important. He gave them respect for themselves. I always 
had that, and because I had that, and basically because of the history of 
the band, it has made me a credible person. I really think people were 
pleased that we made it.” 

Filming over, we flee from the chaos to Marc’s music room, where 
I'm played a tape Bolan has just acquired ofhim making a demo at 15- 
strongly influenc ed by Dylan b ut the T. Rex feel was well develo ped even 
then-and then broughtup to date with aplaythroughofthefour new 
tracks under consideration for the band’s next single. 

“After seven years of trying to do something," muses Bolan, “having 
act ually done it is a very strange feeling. 1 ’ Nick Logan • 


“We did 
White Swan", 
then a TV 
show. . . and 
that was it ” 
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February 24, 1971 j 
Elton John in concert 
at Imperial College, 
London/*] really 
look forward to that 
bit, the end* where 
lean freak out' 9 
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D espite its new-found 

measures of intelligence 
and integrity, pop music 
hasn't stopped thriving on 
the superstar syndrome. 
The difference in 1971 is 
thatthe superstars are likely to be musicians 
with something to say, unlike the talentless, 
characterless puppets who engaged the 
fancy of the public in an earlier era. 

One such modern hero is Elton John, whose 
sudden rise to notoriety has been greeted with 
cheers from those who dig his music and with 
snide boos from those who imagine that he's 
some kind of Johnny-come- lately, striking it 
lucky first timeout. » 
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Well, Elton’s paid his dues. For seven years he struggled like any other 
unknown professional musician, and what he has to show for those years 
in the wilderness isa confidence and depth of talent which keep hisfeet 
on the ground in his current situation. 

What were the first stirrings of musicality in you? When I was young, 

I was brought up on my parents’ pile of 78s, people like Guy Mitchell, 
Frankie Laine, Rosemary Clooney, Kay Starr, Billy May... all that early- 
T>0s stuff. My first favourite of all was Winifred Atwell; 1 was knocked out 
by her. Then my mother came home with two records- "ABC Boogie" by 
Bill Haley and "FleartbreakUotel” by Elvis Presley. I’ll never forget that: 
one was on Brunswick and the other was on HMV. I really freaked when 
Iheardthem, and {went on from there. Thefirstthingl ever read about 
Elvis was in a barber’s shop, and! couldn't believe it. 

You must have been eight or nine then? Yeah, I used to get a certain 
amount of pocket money each week, and I remember buying a Little 
Richard record- "She’s Got It" and "The Girl 
Can'tIlelpIt"-andmymotherwouldn’tletme 
play it. She liked rock but not Little Richard, 
and I was really annoyed because it was my 
favourite record. I was really starstruck, and 
pop music was my whole life. Then I started 
playing piano at the academy, and I was always 
playingpop things. 

I was about 14 when I met a guy called Stuart 
Brown, who was the boyfriend ofafriend of my 
cousin’s, i was extremely fat at the time, and 
when i told him that I could play the piano he 
just laughed. He was a very moody sort of fellow, 
he played guitar, so I showed him and went through my Jerry Lee Lewis 
bit, at the age of 14, and that was it. So we got this band together that 
played in Boy Scout huts and we never had any amplifiers or anything, 
and that all faded away. It was just apastime. 

Then a couple of yearslater I ran into him again, and he said, “Listen, 
let’s try and get aband together again", so we did. It was originally a four- 
piece -this was when I was still at school- and at that time I played piano 
in a pub up the road to me every Friday, Saturday and Sunday, playing and 
singing Jim Reeves-type songs, and I was earninga fortune. People used to 
give me money, and with that I got my first electric piano and an amplifier. 

When did you actually start playing piano? When I was four. , . I just 
picked it up by ear. My father played trumpet with Bert Weedon in the Bob 
Miller Band, I think. 

Did you love pop mu sic when you were a kid? Ohyes, ever sincel can 

remember, it’s always been pop 
music and, to a lesser extent, 
football. Anyway, Stuart and 
I formed this band called 
Biuesology, with St uart on guitar 
and vocals. I used to do a bit of 
vocalising, but Stuart always 
wanted to be a singer. We decided 
to add some brass, so we put an ad 
in the paper because we were 
getting some semi-pro gigs and we 
had a manager of sorts, and we got 
a tenor player and a tr umpeter who 
were much better musicians than 
us. At this time I’d left school and I 
was working at Mills Music as a tea- 
bov, and someone saw the band 
and said, “Would you like to back 
fa mo us American stars?” So we 
thought ‘yeah’ and we went and 
did an audition for Wilson Pickett, 
who wanted a different backing 
group. But the guitarist he’d 
brought overcouldn’tstand the 
drummer, so the first person we 
backed was Major 1 ,ance. I looked 
incredible at that time, my 


passport displayingphotographs of a bespectacled fatty, I really was 
exceedingly tubby and Billy Bunter-ish- 1 always had a terrible inferiority 
complex, which I’m onlyjust getting rid of. 

Anyway, it was really hard work because we had to work three orfour 
gigs a night and we didn’t have a roadie oranythlng. Butitwasfunand 
after that we backed Patti LaBelle, who also didn’t like our drummer, 
Doris Troy, The InkSpots, which wasafiasco, and BillyStewart, who 
stood head and shoulders above everybody else. We turned pro at the 
sta rt of the Major La n ce tou r, and I left Mi I Is. 

Howdid youcome to join Mills? I was about to take my music A-level at 
school, but all I really wanted to be was a rock’n’roller. Then two weeks 
before the exammy cousin, who was a footballer, told me that he knew 
someone in the music business who had a vacancy for a tea-boy. So I left 
school -the music teacher wentmad but I wasn’t interested -and I was 
knocked out about getting £4 a week for packing up parcels. 

That's when I met Caleb Quaye, who used to take the piss out of me 

because he was a runner for another office. 

I told him I was in a group and he’d stand there 
and laugh at me. I really hated him. Then the 
first time I went up to Dick James Music to do 
a demo, he was the engineer there and 1 nearly 
died. Butitwas great-he didn't recognise me. 

When you were backing all these soul singers, 
were you actually into soul? Oh yeah, I was a 
col lectingfreak-I used to buy so many singles, 
not albums. Ail the early Staxand Motown stuff. 
I used to pride myself on being able to say, “Have 
you heard this great record by Darrow Fletcher 
called ‘The Pain Gets A Little Deeper’? "which nobody everlistened to. 
Very snobbish. But backing all these people really wasn't much fun after 
a while. So we had to try and make a go of it by ourselves. 

We did all the £40 gigs, and spent a year mostly playing abroad. We went 
to Sweden for three weeks, and just before we went John Baldry came up 
to us at the Cromwellian and said he was forming something like the 
Shotgun Express or the Steam Packet . We j oined him when we came 
back from Sweden-I lost about four stone in three weeks, I’ll never know 
how- and he got Marsha Hunt and a not her singer called Alan Walker. 

I remember doing an audition with Marsha which was just hysterical... 
theonly thing she knew was "Love IsAMany-Splendored Thing”, and she 
didn’t know what key she wanted so she sang unaccompanied. Some in 
the band said she was awful, but Baldry said no, she looks alright. She was 
knocked out, and we started doing this big soul package thing. 

But I was getting very depressed. I’d always wanted to sing, but I'd never 
had the confidence when 1 was fat. So I thought that now I’m thin, I r m 
going to do it. John was going to let me sing but St ua rt didn't want me to, 
so that was that. Then John had his bighit record, and Stuart and Marsha 
left. We started doing cabaret, whicli brought me down even further. 

Is it true that Baldry used a pre-recorded backing tape of “Let The 
Heartaches Begin” in clubs, instead of the band? Oh my god , that’s right. 
He did itforthree or fourweeks, singing over this tape. Goodthingthe 
union never found out. I remember at one little club, all the girls were 
screaming for him and he started singing. The girls grabbed him, and 
instead of lapping it up heshouted, “Youbreakmy microphone and you'll 
pay me £50." I collapsed. In the end we managed to learn the song, but I 
used to turn up at gigs and just sulk. I got so depressed playing “Knock On 
Wood” every night. 

So I gave him notice and started looking round for something else. I 
didn’t want to join another group, because I wasn't a good organist, and 
the only thing seemed to be to write, which I didn’t think I could do. But I 
saw an ad in the paper and went up to Liberty, where a guy called Ray 
Williams asked me what I could do. I told him I must have a lyric-writer, 
and he told me about a guy in Lincolnshire and showed me his lyrics. I 
was quite impressed - I’d have been impressed by anything -and I went 
away for a month and did nothing with them. 

Eventually this guy came down from Lincolnshire, after I’d joined The 
Hollies’ publishing company, which Dick James was also involved in. 
Liberty didn’t want me. Sol went up to do demos for The Hollies, and met 
Bernie Taupin there. He’d come down from Lincolnshire and didn't know 
London at all; infact, his mother had posted the original letterto Liberty 
after he’d thrown it away. He was quite bemused by it all. RichardWilliams 
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- MELODY MAKER FI 

M AYBE GREAT SONGWRITING partnerships, like marriages, 
are made in heaven. Reg Dwight met Bernie Taupin, 
however, in aLondon music publisher’s office when Reg was 
a struggling maker of demo discs and Bernie was a totally unknown 
lad from Lincolnshire. 

Right now, they ’re just about the most in-demand composers around, 
with every kind of artist fighting to record their songs. It’s no accident, 
because they’ve hit on a blend which contains a wide range ofappealas 
well as undeniable quality. Elton and Bernie were brought together 
through Ray Williams, Elton's former manager, and before they’d met, 
Elton wrote tunes to a couple of Bernie’s lyrics. 

Howdid the partnership begin? I met him, but for about six months I 
didn’t see him at ail -just wrote the tunes to his words. The first 20 songs 
we ever wrote-crude things, they were- were published by The Hollies' 
company. Then one dayDickJames, who I’d never met, said, "Who’s this 
Reg Dwight spending all that money in the studios? ” and Caleb Quaye, 
the engineer, who was quite into what we were doing, went in and told 
Dick he thought the stuff was quite good. .. 

He saved our bacon, because Dicksaid it was alright and signed us up on 
a El 0-a-week retainer. Thatwas when I left Baldry-Ihada wage coming 
in, and I could live on it. It was so exciting. 

We just started writing songs, and to supplement my wages I used to do 
odd demos and sessions with people. In fact up to the very time I left for 
the States I was sti I i doi ng people’s demos. . . I did the original demo of The 
Brotherhood Of Man’s United We Stand, and I used to sing on all those 
Avenue records -you know, the things they sell inTesco supermarkets, 
the cover versions. I had to do Stevie Wonder, Andy Fair weather-Low, the 


whole lot. .. I had a ball, we’d have a right 
laugh on the sessions. 

Roger Cookand Roger Greenaway were 
very instrumental in helping us get on - we 
owe a lot to them, and they gave me a lot of 
sessions. We weren’t all that familiar with 
Dick atthe time; hew r antedusto write Top 
40 stuff and so he signed me to arecording 
contract as well. 

In fact we made a whole album that never 
evercameout.Iheard it the other night... 
it was so embarrassing, even though I was 
knocked out with it at the time. But Dick 
didn’t like it because it wasn’t commercial 
and we were getting more and more down 
in the dumps because we were writing 
what he wanted. He actually entered one 
of our songs in the Eurovision contest and 
it got into the last six. We were brought 
down with that as well. 

Then a guy called Steve Brown arrived 
and said, “This isn’t very good stuff- write 
what you want to do”, which was very 
courageous of him at the time because he 
was just a plugger. We were desperate for 
someone to help us, and from then on we 
wrote for ou rsel ves . 

It was such a battle with Dick at 
first, because he thought we should 
stillbewritingTop40 stuff, butSteve 
gradually worked hiswayin and won 
him over. It was a hell of a struggle, 
but I’m glad it happened like that. It 
was amazing the disappointments 
we had -people were going to record 
such-and-such songs ofoursandit 
never happened, because primarily 
then we were songwriters, and I’m 
certainly not proud of the songs we 
wrote then. 

Thefirstrecordlevermadewason 
the Philips label. It was called “Tve 
Been Loving You ”... you wou id n’t believe it. Actua lly, ive made a couple of 
singles as Bluesology, both on Fontana. One was called "Come Back 
Baby”, written byme, and the other was “Mr Frantic’’... the mind boggles. 
Then we made one on Polydor, written and produced by Kenny Lynch, 
called “SincelMetYou Baby”, which also never got anywhere. 

Then I made “I’ve Been Loving You” as Elton John. Not many people 
knowthat; most people think that “Lady Samantha” was the first. “I’ve 
Been Loving You” was a sort of Engelbert Humperdinck- type thing. 

When and how did youbecome Elton lohn? The last thing I ever did with 
Baldry was a gigin Scotland, and I flewbackfrom therewith Caleb, who 
was also with Baldry, and the record was coming out. I said, “Look, we’ve 
gottothinkofaname”, and Elton Dean was playingin the band atthe 
time, so I said let’s pinch that. But wecouldn't really pinch Elton Dean, 
because he might get a bit uptight, so we just thought of a name that was 
short that went with Elton. It had to be done in a bit of a rush. Nobody liked 
it - it was awful, but it was the only one we could thinkof and it was 
certainly better than Reg Dwight. Poor old Elton Dean’s gone on to 
greater things as well, after I pinched his name. 

Do you ever hope for a time when the world will knowyou as Reg 
Dwight? Not really - it’s only a name. Reg Dw ight is exactly the same as 
Elton John. It did me a lot of good personally, because with Reg Dwight 
I had a terrible inferiority complex, and to change my name helped me get 
away from it. At one point I wanted to change it again, but no one could 
come up with anything better. 

Howdoyoufeel about that now? I cou Idn’t get used to it. Even now, when 
people call me Elton, I think they ’re putting me on, being Hash or sending 
me up. But very fewpeople call me Regnow-evenDick’s started calling 
me Elton, which is very strange. » 
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- MELODY MAKER FEBRUARY 20 - 

D ESPITE, OR PERHAPS because of, the wide acclaim which has 
greeted Elton John in the past six months, he's recently come in 
for some fairly heavy criticism. Much of this centres around his 
stage act, because he’s the first new star for a long time (save perhaps 
Tiny Tim) who’s actually preferred to go on stage wearing something 
other than the clothes lie normally walks around in. He’s been bad- 
mouthed for the way he endshis shows, with an orgiastic rock’n'roll trip 
that usually sees him standing on the piano, lying under it, and exhorting 
the audience to clap along while he plays the keyboard with his boots. 

How do you react to the criticism? Yea h, we! I , th at’s valid . Fa ir enough = 
people don’t knowwhat sort of upbringingl’ve had. They just thinki’m 
a moody songwriter. What they ’re saying is that Elton’s got enough talent; 
he doesn’lneed to do that. That’s a nice thing to say, butthey don’t realise 
that rock’n'roll is really basically where I’m at, how 1 was brought up. The 
first big influence in my life was those two records, "ABC Boogie" and 
"Heartbreakllotel". Ifyou playpiano, it’s great to play like that, banging 
away, and I justlike doing it. I don’t have to do it to prove myself. . . I really 
iookforward to that bit, theend, where I canfreakoutand do what I want. 

If they don’t like itthen that’s fair enough, because beforehand in the 
showthey’ve had the bits of music that they can dig. But I really enjoy it, 
and in fact we’ve written a couple of new rock'n’roll things. It's all a part 
of me- 1 like doing sou I songs, and gospel-type songs and the rock’n’roll 
songs. They’ll have to accept it. 


Are you writinga lot now? Yea h, we wrote t h ree last week. There ’s a lot of 
things that we haven’t been able to do live because they need a guitar, so 
we’re taking Hookfoot with us on the next American tour, partly so that 
Caleb [Quaye] can play guitar with us. We've been very lucky as far as 
criticism goes. We’re getting knocked now, but own up, people must be 
gettingsickto death ofreading “Eltonjohn-Wonder Human Being”. I’m 
getting a bit cheesed offwith it myself, so a little bit of criticism is good. 

Obviouslyyou take notice ofit-Iread all the music papers, I don’t read 
anythingelse. Therewasathingin theMMthatreallyannoyedme-an 
interview with Patto, where they were being very bitter about people 
not making itfor themselves. I used to feel the same way when I was in 
Bluesology. Patto said that it made them sick to work so hard for years and 
then someone like Eltonjohn comes alongand gets written about and all 
that. It really upsets me because they don’trealise that I’ve been through 
exactly the same th ing. 

What do you thinkare Bernie’smain strengths as a lyricist? The main 
strength isthathe writes very rarely. When he first started he wasn’t all 
that pretentious, butthere’s a couple oftrackson Empty Sky- like "1 Tymn 
2000’’, which is really awful, just terrible. He’s got over that, and he’s got 
downtosayingthingsverysimply.He'sfindinghisownway, andhe’s 
only very young, not21 yet. He’s very good because he’s sentimental; he’s 
found his niche. He doesn’t churn things out; I really have to pressure him 
to write, because 1 can’t do a thing until he’s produced some lyrics. Also he 
only writes about persona! things, which is great because l knowhim 
inside out, so when I ge t the lyrics, 1 know exac tly what he’s talking about. 
Like “Your Song". .. I knew what chick he was involved with at the time. 


Do you always end the showwith the rock'n’roll? Isn’tit risky, if the 
audiencehasn’tgonealongwithyou?Notreally, because every gigwe’ve 
had since we left for the States the first time, we’ve started with a quiet 
solo number, then we build up gradually and by the end the 
audience just can’t wait for it. We really have the most 
amazing receptions - it’s just the critics who don't like 
the rock’n’roll. Going by audiences, basically that’s 
allthey want, especially in the States. I heard Larry 
Coryel! do the most amazing set at Fillmore West, 
and nobody wanted to know. So he did a send-up 
of “ Johnny B Goode” and they went mad. That’s 
basically what the kids want-alotofthem, anyway. 

But I couldn’t do an all rock’n'roll show; it would be 
a drag for me. 
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Howdid you get involved with Paul Buckmaster? Steve Brown p roduce d 
our first things, and then he said he didn't feel experienced enough to 
produce a ny more- he’d never done anything like that in h is life 
so he suggested that we look around for another producer 
and arranger. We called up all the usual people, George 
Martin and so on, butthey were all busy, they couldn’t 
do anything for five weeks. It dragged on and on, and 
we had all this material waiting. Anyway, Tony Hall 
said he’d got a bloke called Paul Buckmaster who’d 
just made the Sounds Nice record. We had nothing 
to lose, so we went round to see him. We played him 
‘‘Your Song” and he said he didn’t want to touch it 
because it was too nice. Then he played us some 
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ELTON JOHN 


thingshe'd done, and we agreed to work 
together. Weaskedhimifheknewa 
producer and he mentioned Gus Dudgeon 
and that he felt comfortable with him. 

Steve took oursongs to Gus, who liked 
them but wasn’t very keen, but eventually 
we got down to it and real ly worked that 
album out. The first session we did was 
"Take MeTo The Pilot”, and it just clicked 
from the start. 1 don’t see Paul very much 
because he’sbusy with TheThird Ear Band. 

I told him that if ever he wants to stop 
doing our albums he can, because I know 
his head’s way above what we’re doing. But 
he enjoys doing them, and if he stops getting 
enjoyment out of it then we won’t mind if he 
doesn’t want to work with us any more. lie’s 
probably the most humble arranger I've 
evermet- he really doesn’t like what hedid with “60YearsOn”;he reckons 
it sounds like a 1930s horror movie score. He’s always apologising, buthis 
head is amazing. 

Haveyou enjoyed the pastyear? Yeah, I’ve had a ball. But I don’t want 
to get to the point where I become obsessed with sales figures. If it all 
ended tomorrowl could go outand get a job. Ireallyenjoyit-somany 
people can’t enjoy success. That ’s why I'm frightened about turning 
sour. lean understand now why people go away and become hermits. 
Richard Williams 


-mi 

I T WAS AN advertisement in the New Musical Express that originally 
led to the chance meetingand subsequent multi-million-dollar 
collaboration of Elton John and Bernie Taupin. That must have 
been all of three years ago. At a time when Elton John (nee Reg Dwight) 
was looking for a lyricist to put the words to a batch of songs that he'd 
written- and a frail, fresh-faced Lincolnshire lad called Taupin was 
seeking the services of a sympathetic composer to complement his 
reams of poetry. With this in mind and hope in their hearts, they both 
replied to an advertisement placed by Liberty Records which offered 
fame and fortune to naive unknowns. 

“ Well . . . as it tu rued out we didn’t sign with Liberty, but we did arrive at 
the conclusion thatRegand I were both musically compatible,” Bernie 
began, while apologising for his late arrival for our interview due to the 
wonders of British Rail, "At that time, I was writing some very banal stuff 
and Regwas writing straight commercial pop tunes. The first things that 
we did weren’t very good at all. . . our hearts just weren’t in them. Actually, 
you wouldn’t believe it ifyouheard that early stuff. It’s really corny and I 
suppose quite funny now. Thank goodness it's locked away in the vaults.” 
After a year without producing anything that gave them any semblance 
of self-gratification, they both agreed that the only way in which they 
could yield any positive fruition from their newly formed partnership 
was to use their own discretion and write for themselves. With the result 
that the much covered “Lady Samantha” and "Skyline Pigeon" were the 
very first songs that they were proud to put their respective names to. 

If Elton John is the outrageously attired extrovert of the duo, then Bernie 
Taupin mu st clearly be the complete antithesis of pop imagery. His only 
concession was a sweatshirt that he was 
wearing under h is leather j acket. Lighting a 
cigaretteand casually thumbing through the 
week’s pop press, he gave an insight into the 
somewhat bizarre met ho din which they both 
work- for apparently they never actually 
compose a song together. 

“It’s always the case of me writing a set of 
lyrics, then passing them onto Elton, who after 
studying them, fits a tune around them. . , It’s 
as simple as that. Funnily enough, it works 
qu ite well. . . Mo st of t he ti m e I’ve b een very 
pleased with the outcome.” 

As to why this particular method should work 
so well, Bernie is not quite sure. However, he is 


content i n the knowledge that t heir rapport 
has resolved itself in such a successful 
unity, his conclusion being: “I assume it’s 
the fact that we are completely opposite to 
oneanother in our respective lifestyles.” 
While Elton has gone on to capture the 
limelight on both sides of the Atlantic as 
the performing half of the team, Bernie is 
quite contentto sit backin thesolitude of 
the countryside and let his alter ego get on 
with the splendid job of sellingtheir songs. 

Without displaying any signs of 
discontent orfrustration, he openly admits 
to having no aspirations whatsoever of also 
becoming a performer. 

“I very much doubtil’ 1’llever do any 
public appearances,” heconfessed, 
continuing this line of conversation. “I ’m 
quite happy with the way things are. My only interest is in writing. If Elton 
gets all the limelight then that’s alright with me.” 

Ifhis admiration for Elton as an artistis without restraint, then his 
displeasure about some of the recent uncomplimentary asides that have 
appeared in print about Elton’s onstage cavorting prove to bea sourceof 
irritation. “Tm pleased for Elton because 1 personally feelhim to be a 
talent in his very own right and so it annoys me when people get the 
wrong concept ofhim. What particularly annoys me is that the so-called 
‘in crowd’ who were continually predicting great things for Elton are now 
knocking him since he’s become big. . . It really is a sickening state of 
affairs. People say why does he have to do rock’n’roll and wear all those 
funny clothes, but that’s Reg. He’s an eccentric in the nicest possible way. 
Ifitmakeshimhappyit’sfinebyme.Yougetallthosesnide remarks like, 
‘When will Elton John get some dress sense? ’ ” 

MrTaupin’s frankopinion is that some of the less informed critics are 
continually on a power trip. Even if they do like something, they won’t 
openly adm it it— it’s all down to being super-cool. 

“I believe Reg to be a really great rock artist,” he stated adamantly, in 
defence of Elton’s talents. “A lot of acts just pi ay rock to end their show, 
because the plain truth is that their act didn't go down too well, and so it ’s 
a good old reliable standby. But people like Elton, Leon Russel I, Pete 
Townshend and Steve Marriott play rock all the time. 

“The reason Elton goes down so well in the States is down to the fact 
that, apart from being a good entertainer, the audiences over there are far 
less inhibited. 1 1 hin k that over here, people are still trying to be u Itra- 
cool. The next time he goes back to America he'll be phenomenal.” 

When perusing the excellent illustrated bookof lyrics that accompanies 
Tumbleweed Connection and those contained within the gatefold cover of 
the Elton John album, one immediately becomes aware that Bernie 
Taupin is a writer of infinite imagination and perception. 

As to where he draws his inspiration from, Bernie revealed, 

“ Tumbleweed Connection was something that I’d always wanted to do, for 
Ihave always beenmost interested in the history oftheOld West. Inaway, 
I suppose you could say that they are just cowboy songs. 

Most of those songs were written about the same time as the material on 
the Elton John album. As they all seem to be into a certain pattern, we 
decided uponusingthis as a concept." 

As a complete contrast, he gave an insight as to how the theme of their 
current hit single “Your Song” was instigated. "That song was meant to 
have been written by someone who hadn’t written a songbefore and 

didn’t know how to write. Through it’s a basic 
love song it’s not supposed to be naive. ,. I 
suppose it’s very personal." 

However, the Old West isn’t Bernie’s only 
source of creative inspiration, for he went on to 
relate, “I’m involved with chi Id ten’s books. . . 
from Tolkien to CS Lewis.” And he admitted, 

“I live in a fantasy world. .. I’m not very realistic; 

1 never read papers or listen to the news. To be 
quite honest, I can’ttake politics and violence. 

1 always seem to live in the world of the book 
that I happen to be reading. I suppose it’s 
because 1 was brought up in the country and 
on my mother’s side there were relations who 
wrote.” Roy Carr • 
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Hayes in his office at 
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ISAAC HAYES, once a jobbing 
songwriter, has devised a 
magnificent, symphonic take on 
soul. Not everyone digs (one 
critic calls it “black muzak”), 
but those who understand know 
a quiet revolution is underway. 
“What we’re doingjust reflects 


what is happening in the black 
world generally,” says Hayes. 
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- MELODY MAKER FEBRUARY 13 - 

I SAAC HAYES IS already a giant of black music. Yet three 
albums ago he was little more than one half of a very fine 
songwriting team that churned out hits for Sam & Dave, Carla 
Thomas, and other Stax acts. Neither Hayes, nor his partner 
David Porter, looked like potential superstar material, 
j But Ike has made it, and how. Those three albums -HotButtered 

Soul, The Isaac Hayes Movement and. To Be Continued -have sold millions 

■** 

of copies, topping the Americanpop,R&B and jazz charts for months on 
end. Right now, he's one of the hottest contenders around. 

The man himself is something of an enigma, at least to outsiders. His 
publicity pictures have him looking mean, moody and mysterious, bare- 
torsoed and hung with stark, symbolic chains, head aesthetically shaven, 
omnipotent. But when you meet him, he’s charming to a degree. 

He approves ofh is image of inaccessibility, though, and doesn’tdeny 
that he’s known to surround himselfwith heavies. 1 le doesn’t intend to go 
the route of so many exploited black artists, andhe's prepared to defend 
himselfin that cause. 

His office is phenomenal, the talk of the company. Reclining behind his 
long desk, he’s surrounded by good hi-fi, a small colour TV, wild printed 
walls, fringed carpets and sci-fi lighting, plus a womb-like chair with 
speakersintheheadrest. It's so freaky that, on my way out, I actually had 
to enquire which particular panel was the door. 

How did you arrive at the idea of extended songs, like . .Phoenix”? 

Well, it wasn’t really an idea; I justfeltthat to getthe tune over the way 
I wanted to, it had to be a long version. I was given the opportunity to 
arrange and cut it as 1 sawfit, so 1 did it with no pressure. At the 
completion everybody said, "Yeah, it’s hip, but it might be too long”, but 
I took the selfish attitude that if it doesn’t sell a copy I’m satisfied with 
the arrangement and the performance. When I was cutting it I wasn’t 
conscious of the time; 1 didn’t even think about that. 

Did you do it inone take? “. . .Phoenix” was, yeah. I just started. I was 
sitting at the organ and we had kind of a rough time mixing it down 
because of the bleed from the organ onto the vocal track. 1 just started 
rapping and then went on into the song. 

I wondered if maybe the idea came from the old style of gospel 
preaching? Looking at it afterwards it’s kind of in that style, but 1 didn't 
thinkabout it like that... I felt I had to do it to sell the tune, especially to get 
it over to the black market. It had been introduced to the pop and country 
& western markets, recorded by quite a few other artists, but it hadn’t 
really gone over big black. So 1 took it on down to S o ulsville, with a story 
thatthey could identify with. 

Is everythingyou do aimed in terms of the black market? Yes, I guess. . , 
one reason is because of me being black, and the other reason is my 

approach to the songs. A large percentage of the 

sales on all my albums are black, but it’s 
beginning to spread over to other markets; 
there’s an almost immediate response on 
thejazz market. 


the fact that it wou Idn't be a hit, but likel say 1 was well pleased with the 
performance and every thing, and when it started to sell I was. . .surprised. 

So, how did you approach the second album, in the light of this success? 

Same way. I didn’t do any pre-planning. . , I feel as if you would pre-plan 
somethinglike that it might not come out right with a natural feel, so I j ust 
waited until I felt it. A lot of times I’d get into thestudio. producingother 
acts, and I’d workmyself up, getting really keyed up and in a studio mood, 
and then ideas wou Id ju st come. I’d think of a tu ne and say, " OK, let’s cut it ”, 
and when I'd cut it I’d listen to the track and when I’m in the mood I’d put 
myvocalon.Itallcomesinmoods...rdgetinamoodtoputthestringsand 
horns on, and then I’d get in a mood to call Dale Warren, my co-arranger, 
and I’d convey my ideas to him and he’d get them down on paper. 

Do you write or read music? No, l can’t. 1 can play the parts and give him 
the voicing of the orchestration. I hum the lines, and sometimes I put it on 
cassette, hum ming along with the track, and he writes it out and we iron 
out the bugs at the actual session. When that’s done I give it to Pat Lewis, 
one of the singers, and she puts in the vocal background. Sometimes I 
inject some ideas that I might have, but basically I give it to her and she 
has a beautiful imagination for back-up singing, and when she’s through 
all we do is mix. 

One writer put down To Be Continued^ “black muz ak”. How do you 
react to that?Iread it. I was surprised, butl just chalked it up to ignorance 
of what I’m doing, of what I’m all about. You see, some writers when they 
don’t understand a thingthey attackit, and he doesn’t see where I’m 
coming from. Like he says, a man who’s written songs for Sam & Dave and 
people like that. . . sure, I can also singlike that. David and I at one time 
contemplated going into a duo, but that has been done, that has been 
proven. Solwanttodosomethingdifferent.somethingfresh to 
the people. 

It can’t be so bad when you ‘ve got gold to prove it. . . it must be saying 
somethingthat somebody wants to hear. But whenever something 
different comes alongyou’re goingto get criticism as well as acceptance, 
so I was ready for that the moment it happened. Everybodyhasarightto 
do what they want to do as far as music is concerned, because music is 
free and that's the way I did it. I feel that there should be no restrictions 
in music and arrangement, even in message. Music is the universal 
language -that's what keeps society together when nothing else will work. 

He said it was a gimmick on “Our Day Will Come”, the sound of crickets 
and that, butthatwas no gimmick-it was to try and give a clear picture of 
what was happening on the front end of that tune, and I’ve had letters 
from fans saying that they're in a similar situation, that it gives them 
somethmgtohangonto.Ifitmeanssomethingtosomebodyit’s no 
gimmick. It's something that I feel. That critic made an ass of himself 
- he’s no god to say what ’s what, and neither am 1. 1 just do what I feel and if 
people don’t accept it I don’t try to force it on them. Richard Williams 
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How do you feel about going onthejazzch art? 

Well, when I was younger my understanding of 
jazz was a tune being improvised. . , chords, 
progressions, things like that, and also 
improvising even from a vocal performance. 

When 1 was rated as “jazz” i was in a sense 
embarrassed; I didn’t consider myself a jazz 
artist. Sure 1 play with arrangements, a nd I like 
to get off into an idea musically, but when you 
get greats that I had admired foryears, the 
acknowledged great musicians of jazz, and 1 beat 
themonpolls and things, I getscared, But theyrate 
me, and I accept it as long as someone is accepting 
what I’m doing. 

Were you surprised by all the success? Yes I was, just 
by a lot of people saying it was a good album but it 
wouldn’ t make it b ecause it ’s too long. 1 just accepted 


should be no 
restrictions in 
music and 
arrangement 5 ' 
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T’S GIVEN TO few musicians to create any 
kind of new approach or style; most of 
them merely modify and extend existing 
methods. Isaac Hayes’ recent rise to 
prominence hasbeen based on a discovery 
which is halfway between innovation and 
modification: he discovered that the audience 
was ready to listen to songs given long, 
extended treatments, often preceded by an 
even longer monologue, and surrounded by 
complex, often lush orchestrations. 

So many people have jumped on the long-song 
bandwagon that a newverb has been invented 
in iheMMoffice: "to Isaac”. Following the 
release of h is third album, To Be Continued, mutters 
of discontent have been heard ; mutters suggest ing 
that he should now try something a little different. 

Are you feel ing any pressu re to changeyour 
approach? Yes, I’ve always felt pressure to do 
something different; infact I had urges even on the 
second album to go elsewhere. There are a lot of 
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Hayes: ‘It's 
a different 
experienced 
have all those 
strings and 
things, man" 


things 1 want to do, but I think organisation 
is very important, sticking to an idea and 
pursuing it to the fullest extent and then get on 
to something else. If you juststarted doing 
everything, I thinkthings would fail apart. 

I’ve had some ideas to cut simple things, with 
Just rhythm; I thinkthat was proven on Hot 
Buttered Soul. There are some enter prises 
which I’m goi n g i nto wh ich a re rea Ily goi ng to 
be a production. It’s going to go from one 
extreme to the other; I c an’t say what it i s a nd 
I predicted it in a sense in that I suggested that 
someone else do it but he never did , and now 
the marketis actually coming to that, this 
gospel kick. I suggested some time ago that 
Booker T cut a whole album of that, but they 
neverdiddoit.andsol’m going to cut a thing... 

It’ll be a three-album thing; it’ll take six 
months of production because I’m goingto 
carefully planit. Ihave the inspiration, but 
somethingthisbighasto be planned properly. 
It’ll involve quite a few people- a bunch of 
voices, a big orchestra I thing, and it’s going to 
be a gas. It 11 be my interpretation of these 
things, and it’s got to be beautiful. 

It’ll be gospel songs? It’ll be spirituals and 
gospel and so forth, but I’m goingto do it in a 
commercial fashion. I know howto do it from 
my experience of producing and arranging. 


Willyoudo it thisyear? I shall try. The release 
m ight be this year or it might be next year, 
because it’s such a big project. . . like George 
Harrison’s, was that his triple-album thing? 

About two years ago I had the same thing. . . 

1 always get ahead of myself. I hope I haven’t 
waited too long to do it, because sometimes 
the trend changes so fast and I feel lean really 
get right to the roots of it; I know I can from 
recollect ing my own exp er ienc es, from being 
in those small country churches that are no 

larger than this office, where people didn't have no piano or anything, 
just feet on the floor. I can remember when I was a kid it’sso beautiful, 
man, and things like this are what I’m going to try and capture. 

Did you ever hearworksongs when you wereyoung? Yeah, I can vaguely 
remember. . . I’m sure my grandmother would know them, because her 
mother was a slave. She tells me about those experiences, i used to sing 
spirituals in the rural areas of Mississippi and Tennessee and Arkansas. 
Also I started out playing blues. I used to play with a little blues band - 
I think it was Valentine &The Swing Cats or something-I played alittle 
tenorsax sometimes. On Friday evenings, man, everybody’s coming in 
from the fields, they fry the fish here and they ’regambling there and 
selling com liquor there and drinking wine right across the tracks. You 
know, one side of the tracks is white and the other side is black. We’d play 
right out in the porches of the stores, those country blues. 

I’m goingbackto those places. . . I’ve been away from it so long that I’m 
going backto regenerate things. All this will help in putting together this 
album, because I’m not only going to include spirituals, I’m goingto go 
the whole bit. It’s goingto be apicture. 

Is it stilllike that down there? In some places, yes. As Rufus says, they're 
so far back you have to mail ’em sunshine. 

And you still feel that background strongly? Sure. 

Can you tell me aboutyour live appearances? I’ve done quite a few in the 

last year, mostly auditoriums and stadiums, never clubs because the 
crowds are so large. 

Who backs you? I havesixpieces includingmyseiftraveiling with me: 
organ and piano, two guitars, bassanddrums. Wehave the three girls 



- Hot, Buttered and Soul - and then for the strings and the horns we 
employ local mu sicians, from the symphony orchestras, to get exact 
reproduction ofwhat’s on the records. 

That’s a philosophy which is expensive, but it pays off in the long run. 
You hear a record, and that’s one thing, and then you go to a show and see 
maybe three or four pieces. It makes me sick. S o why not give the people 
what they want? It’s a different experience to have all those strings and 
things, man; the reaction of the people is fantastic. The strings are 
sometimes in the pit, and they see this little band come out, and the girls, 
and when you get to the song when the strings come in, the people go 
mad. It’s beautiful, man. They applaud it sometimes. I just love to 
entertain people, and I love the vibration you have in yourself when you 
can control them and whatever you feel they feel. It ’s a beautiful 
relationship between the stage and the audience. Richard Williams 

— MELODY MAKER OCTOBER 30 - 

T WO YEARS AGO, Isaac Hayes was just a name in small print 

on the back of Stax albums. Together with partner David Porter, 
he was revered by soul freaks as a writer, producer and session 
pianist, but remained virtually unknown to the general public. 

Today he is America’s hottest black artist. His blend of downhome soul 
and complex orchestrations ha s broughthim three gold albums in arow. 
Andhis latest, a double album soundtrack of the movi e Shaft, isthe 
fastest- and biggest-selling albumin Stax’s history, topping the US charts 
and sellingover $3 million worth within a few weeks ofrelease. 

His music, combined with his sheer physical magnetism (withhis 
shaven head, tribal chieftain clothesandgeneralairofmoody 
magnificence) have given him a charisma and a black following which 
challenges James Brown’s claim to be Soul Brother No 1 . Reports of his 
sell-out concerts in the States speak of adulatory audiences and of » 
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H a y es ch a t s with 
lead actor Richard 
Roundtree during 
recording sessions for 
t h e Shaft s o u ndt ra ck 
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Harlem back. 
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Hayes appearing in godlike splendour, surrounded by shaven-headed 
members of his group, The Movement, and by beautiful black ladies who 
reverentially remove his cloak before he ascends a golden spiral staircase 
to his white piano. His status, indeed, seems to be summed up by the title 
of his next album, BlackMoses. 

Small wonder, then, that he was asked to score the soundtrack of the 
black- private -eye thriller Shaft, the first movie venture by Gordon Parks, 
the brilliant former photographer for Life magazine. Hayes’ music adds 
depth and impact to a n unrep entantly violent and exciting, if fairly 
superficial, film. After its big success in the States it’s due to follow Joe 
Cocker ’s Mad Dogs And Englishmen into British cinemas. 

Isaac’s involvement with Shaft was the result of a meeting between Stax 
vice-president Al Bell and Mike Curb of MGM, who had just bought the 
screen rights to ErnestTidyman’s novel. "Al asked me if I was interested in 
doing the music, i knew this was going to be a black picture and of course 
I said ‘Right’,” said Isaac over the phone from Memphis this week. 

Didthesuccessofthealbumsurprisehim? 

"Well, yes. . , you see it took about seven weeks to do the score and it was 
pretty tough; I was in the middle of a tour at the time and 1 had to fit it in 
between dates. On top of that I’d just lost my orchestratin' and I had to hire 
a new one. Another thing, I’d never done a movie before and I had to learn 
all the technicalities. So I was just glad to come through it all and was 
pleased that the director seemed satisfied. I never thought it would 
become our biggest album of all." 

Inevitably the success oiShafthas brought 
more offers of film score work. “But I don’t want 
to get too deeply involved in it just yet. There 
are so many other areas of communication: 
performing, writing, producingother artists. 

And I would like to get into acting myself. I have 
had offers of leading roles but it’s a question of 
finding the right kind of role, so there’s nothing 
definiteyet.” 

To the general public, Hayes became an 
overnight success with the release of his first 
solo album for Stax, Hot Buttered Soulin 1969. 

Needless to say, it was not that simple. 

Born on a farm outside Memphis in 1942, 

Hayes went to the city when he was about seven 
years old. His education ended with h igh school and 
he began singing around Memphis with semi- 
professional bands. By about 1962 he had cut a few 
unsuccessful sides for alocal label and had started 
playingpiano. 

He gravitated to Stax, who were beginningto 
attract attention with artists ii ke Rufus and Carla 
Thomas. There he was reunited with a former 


acquaintance, __ __ __ — i ■— — ~ 

David Porter, who 

had also been a none-too-successfu! vocalist around town. Thetwo 
discovered a mutual interest and compatibility in song writing and 
eventually Stax put them on a contract. 

A string of hits for Carla Thomas, Johnnie Taylor, Sam & Dave and 
others followed and the two men became among the most consistently 
successful song writers /producers in soul. Hayes even released a solo 
album (for Atlantic) - an after-hours, jazzy work which bore little 
resemblance to his later work and which flopped. (Polydor re-released 
it here last year). 

But by the late ’60s the Memphis soul boom had faded, Sam&Dave 
had gone to Atlantic, Otis Redding was dead, the hits stopped coming. 
Stax entered an unhappy merger with the vast Gulf And Western 
conglomerate and found itselfforced to churn out albums like a Detroit 
assembly line. 

Paradoxically, it was this situation which was the springboard for 
Hayes’ success, The company needed to come up with almost 30 albums 
for a big promotional drive. Vice-president Al Bell, casting around for 
su fficient material, suggested to Hayes that he cut a solo album. Hayes 
chose a fe wfavourite songs, went into the studios. . . and the result was 
Hot Buttered Soul, which was to feature in the upper reaches of the pop, 
soul and jazz charts for months. 

In terms of format and success, it set the 
pattern for his subsequent albums, featuring 
an elaborately arranged version of "Walk On 
By” and an 18-minute “ByTheTimelGetTo 
Phoenix”, which included a long (and claims 
Hayes) improvised monologue about life 
and love. 

Hayes, it seemed, had hit on a valid and 
successful synthesis oftraditional gospel-soul, 
progressive black rock and the best elements 
of enlightened! "straight” arranging in the 
Burt Bacharach style. And if all those categories 
are too muchforyou, let’s just say thatthe result 
was shot through with Hayes’ own personality 
andprovedtobevalidand acceptable to his 
black audience. 

1 can’t really say anyone in particular had 
influenced me,” says Hayes. “I’ve been influenced 
by all the music I ever heard. . . gospel, blues, R&B, 
soul, jazz, country & western, and it all comes out in 
what I do.” 

His seemingly overnight transforma lion from 
writer and producer of soul hits into a solo superstar 
with elaborate orchestral backing has surprised 


"It took about 
seven weeks 
to do the Shaft 
score... It was 
pretty tough' 
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many people. Rut Hayes himself sees it as a logical development. "I guess 
I always knew I had it inside me to be a solo artist. I just never thought it 
wouldgetthisbig. As for the big arrangements... well, that's where my 
head was at all along. Some of the things we did with Sam & Dave. In some 
ofthe horn arrangements, I thinkyou can tell which way I was going. Rut 
there’s a limit to how far you can go in that kind of context.” 

Hayes is fully aware ofthe criticism from some quarters (including a 
white American rock critic who referred to his music as “ black muzak”) 
that he hasstrayed too far from traditional concepts of black music. But 
he doesn't accept it. 

"These people just want to categorise black artists and put them in 
abag. They just associate blackartists withfunk and they can’t relate to 
what I’m doing now. But that's 'cos they don’t know anything about it. The 
black audience can appreciate it because they know where I'm coming 
from. My audience is predominantly a black one, but more whites are 
cominginonitnow. I give most ofthe credit for that to “Shaft"; it's given 
me a lot of exposu re.” 

Many writers (including me) have waxed lyrical about the new 
directions in blackmusic which artists like Hayes, along with Curtis 
Mayfield, Roberta Flack and others, are pioneering. But it’s a role which 
Hayes seems reluctant to accept. 

“I really haven't thought about it in that way. . . You see, I think what 
we’re doingjust reflects what is already happening in 
the black world generally. This is where the mind of 
the people isattoday... theirmindsare open and 
they Ye ready for some thing a little deeper.” 

Hayes' next album, Black Moses, is almost 
completed. It is, he says, a little funkier than his 
previous albums, with more emphasis on rhythm. 

"A lot ofthe stuff has a similar feel to the ‘Hyperbolic’ 
track on Hot Buttered Soul. 

His plans also include writing ablack opera, which 
he hopes would emulate the success of Jesus Christ 
Superstar. “No, I wouldn’t necessarily use people from 
the Stax family to perform it. What I would really like 
to do is develop some new talent. It would be written 
for the stage, with maybe an album to follow.” 

There 's a chance Hayes may tour Europe next year. 

If he does, we’re in for a treat, because he goes to 
tremendous lengths to reproduce his recorded sound 
on stage, hiringlocal string sections to supplement 
his rhythm section, The Movement, which includes 
two guitars, bass, dr urns and two pianos. 

Several of The Movement, includingguitarist 
Charles Pitts and drummer Willie Hall, can be heard 
on Shaft- ‘Tve known Willie Hall from way back. He 
used to be with The Bar- Kays” - and Hayes intends to 
develop them as an act in thei r ow n right, “ I’ll be 
producing some records for them in the near future, 
and I’m going to do the same with my girl back-up 
singers, Hot, Buttered and Soul.” 

Hayes is helped in writing the charts for his big 
arrangements by Johnny Allen, who worked on Shaft. 

His previous orchestrator was Dale Warren. 

“ You see, I can’t write anything down in musical 
form. Sol have to dictate it. I work out the exact line 
that I want the chorus or the strings or the horns to 
play and then I hum it, sing it or play it on the piano 
and theorchestrator worksoutthe individual parts." 

The rhythm section on all Hayes’ albums is supplied 
by The Bar- Kays, who were originally formed as Otis 
Redding’s road band (some ofthe original members 
died in the a ir crash which killed Ot is) . 

“Actually, I knew some ofthe band before they 
joined Otis. We had a band which played around town 
called Isaac & The Doo-Dats. That was just after we 
left high school. 

“Staxisn’ttightasitwas,” admits Hayes. "The 
thing has grown so big and everyone seems to have 
graduated into producing and we’re all too busy 
doing our own thing. But we still get together 
occasionally... 1 haven't seen much of Booker or 
Steve Cropper, but the rest of us were in the studio 


quite recently. .. A1 Jackson, Duck Dunn, The Bar- Kays." 

A few eyebrows were raised when Hayes began using the highly 
respectable Memphis Symphony Orchestra on hisalbums, 

“They were pretty surprised when I first approached them. . . and alot of 
people around town thought it was pretty weird to ask straight musicians 
to playinmy bag. But I think they thought my arrangements were a 
challenge. It was really funny, though, the first time we played back the 
tapes. I watched their faces and it was obvious they weren’t really 
interested in the music as a whole; they just listened outfor their own 
little bit. 1 think they thought I had written the whole thingjustfortheir 
benefit. But after that our relationship just got tighter and tighter." 

Music aside, Hayes’ chief concern is the Isaac Hayes Foundation, 
anewlyformed charity through which he plans to help poor and needy 
old people. His first project is an old people’s centreinMemphis. 

“I guess what started me thinking about it was that I was raised by my 
grandmother. She raised alot of other kids too and she had areal hard life, 
but just recently I was able to buy her a home, which I always said I would 
do il l ever made enough money. It occurred to me then that not all old 
people have someone to lookafterthem like that. 

“I try to keep out of politics. I’m approached all the time by various 
political groups, but! don’t believe in getting involved with any particular 
group.” Alan Lewis • 
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“Peo ple hate themselves 
because they think they're 
sty pi d a nd ug ly Ivor 
Cutler at hisflat m Gospel 
Oak T North London 


WorldMags.net 
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IVOR CUTLER 


Teacher. Poet. Associate of The Beatles. 
IVOR CUTLER is an artist quite unlike any 
other. Having stealthily won a select 
audience, Cutler opens the door to his 
private world. “You either cut your 
throat or make ajoke of life,” he says. 
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MELODY MAKER 


I T'S MID-SATURDAYMORNING. The streets of 
North London are grey and cheerless, damp with 
rain. The odd housewife can be seen doing the 
weekend shopping; her bags loaded with meat and 
groceries, the young kids hanging on to her coat 
_i chewing boiled sweets. 

Up on the top floor of the corner house, a little scru bby-haired old 
man, wearing a dark, wine-redjacketandgreenish skullcap, sits 
playinga chanter which he has taken down from an assemblage of 
musical instruments on the wall. He gives up playing after afew 
notes and sits back in his chair, breathing hard. "Adifficult 
instruinentto play at this time ofthe morning," he says finally. 

His accent is Scots, and recognisabiy so, but its original fierce 
burr has been tempered to a warm edge, a process that has taken 
place over the last20yearsduringhissojourn in England. 

Bagpipes, he resumes suddenly, are found all over Europe. In 
Czechoslovakia they have them, and otherparts of Eastern 
Europe. In Sardinia they have them without the bags. They just » 
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suckin the air through their noses and use their 
cheeks as bags. 

"I had analbum of classical bagpipe musiconce- 
pibroch, mind-bul I’d forgotten about the drone. It 
just kept goi n g through my head.” 

Ivor Cutler picked up his tea again, sipped and eyed 
me warily. He is polite, but against journalists. “I’ve 
had several interviews done on me but there was only one who 
actually got it a 11 right. That was by a woman, funnily enough.” 

1 said nothing, but in the pregnant pause stared out of the window 
at the housewife struggling with her shopping. An extraordinary 
ordinary sight, I reflected. And Ivor Cutler is an ordinarily 
extraordinary man. Imean bythatthatheneverceasestoamaze.He 
is an original. He is a painter who is a film actor, an actor who is a 
musician, a musician who is a writer, a writer who is apoet, and a poet 
who is a teacher. A teacher ofyoung children. 

That, I think, is howhe prefers to th in k of — 

himself. Certainly, it is in classrooms that you 
willfindhimmostdaysoftheweek. 

I phoned him to ask for an interview. The best 
thing I could do would be to go along to this 
schoolin Paddington and watch him with the 
children, he advised me. Anhourlike that, he 
said, and I wouldn't need to speak to him on an 
interview basis. 

Well, I never made that, butl regretit, because 
Ivor teaching, I feel, wou Id have been an 
interesting experience. Like his songs. His 
music is droll and bawdy, whimsical and 
touching, humorous and sad; and he sings it in 
thisvery light-textured, plaintivevoice, with a 
harmonium conjuring up vast cathedrals behind him. 

Nottoo longago he played his harmoniu m outside a transport cafe on 
the Ml in the early hours of one morning and several of us sang "Silent 
Night”. With Ivor there, it somehow did not seem incongruous at a II. 

Incongruous. Remember Buster Bloodvessel in The Beatles’ Magical 
Mystery Tburmovie? Ivorwasthat Sad Little Man in a funny old uniform 
who thought he was the driver. Sad Little Man. Not really. His eyes have a 
doleful turned -down lookatfirst, butyou quickly realise they are as 
sharp as a lizard’s. His soulful look seems to be born out of an awareness 
ofwhathisfellowmenare really like. He is aseeker-out of hypocrisies. 

“A lot ofkids at my school are hypocritical,” he says. “Everyone is. I’m 
hypocritical myself. If you're not as a kid then when are you going to be 
hypocritical? Most people never realise what they themselves are really 
like, i didn't for a long while. Ittookme a very personal experience to find 
out. My marriage broke up, and then I had aheart attack. I had to find a 
reason for living at all. Then 1 realised how great it is to be with kids when 
you work with them and see them smile. 

“I do drama and music with my kids and it ’s fascinating to watch them 
come to terms with themselves and their hypocrisies. For example, in one 
piece of drama I demonstrated the reaction of ayoung child to the birth of 
another in a family. How the child hated it because it had taken its place in 
the mother’s affections. And, see, they breathed a sigh of relief when they 
realised that what they thought was not unnatural. And then, if they go 
on to love the baby, wow! ” 

His teaching ideas have not always been popular. He has walked out of 
two schools in London because he and the heads did not see eye to eye. 

He has been in London, in fact, for several years but in teaching itself 
much longer- 22 years in all. Originally from the industrial area of 
Paisley, near Glasgow, he left Scotland in 1950 after a classical education 
and went to Summerhill, the progressive school in Suffolk. Teaching is 
his life, he says. "I’ve been in it 22 years and tears fall from my eyes that 
I should be allowed to teach such super kids. I’m trying to prise open 
their imagination.” 

Did he get many of his compositional ideas from the children? "It works 
both ways," he remarked. "It’s not a direct inspiration. Ineverpinch 
things from actuallife. Ideas stem from one’s awareness of the world. 

I mean, you either cutyour throat or make a joke of life, and I’m very 
much an optimist. I’ve never been accused of pessimism as a performer. 
Everybodyhas thepotential for being loveable. Ifpeople as a whole 
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Paul McCartney and Ivor 
Cutler await the bus to 
take them on The Mag tea/ 
Mystery Tour* All sop Place, 
London, September 11,1967 
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MM looks at the two unusual CmM 


— realised they were loveable, you wouldn’t have 

them going aroundletting off steam. 

“It’s an awareness ofpeople. People take itfor 
granted that under their pants it’s all dirty and 
nasty, but it’s not just that. People hate 
themselves because they think they’re stupid 
and ugly. I thought I was stupid until three years 
ago. Then, practising cosmology with my 
landlord, I realised I wasn't intellectual, but 
neither was I stupid.” 

I Te broke off and smiled slightly. “I suppose 
Tm a bit of a preacher." 

T he Magical Mystery Tour c ame out in 1967, 
but I asked Ivor about his part in it. "The Beatles 
just phoned me up - they’d seen my work- and 
said we’ll expand and add bits as we go along. It was a sort of curate's egg. 
Good in bits. I think the film’s been proved to be ahead of its time. 1 don’t 
know- at the time I was too close to it to stand back and appreciate it 
properly. I suppose it was the break-up of scenes, Laugh-In style, the fact 
that it wasn't sequential, that made it different.” 

He stopped. “It was edited for television, you know 7 . They cut out a scene 
where I was making love to the fat woman.” 

What sort of relationship didhe havewithThe Beatles? 

“I don’t want to say too much about that,” he said hesitantly. “But if you 
were looking for a thesis in psychology, it was fascinating to see the 
relationships in the bus to The Beatles, and when, on the last day, they 
realised it w 7 as all finished and they'd got to step back into the mud. 

“Actually, I think I got on better with John Lennon than the others. 

Ringo and George were rather incoherent as people. John, I suppose, had 
the same kind of integrity that I have. I hope, by the way," he added hastily, 
“thatyou don’t go away and write this as if 1 have a big head.” He puts his 
hands either side of his ears to demonstrate. 

Another person with whom he had some affinity was Lenny Bruce. He 
saw him work at The Establishment. 

“To me, he’d be the guyfor Minister Of Education. I wrote aletter to him, 
sayinghow great I thought he was, and the following nighthe read it to the 
audience. And when Lenny Bruce was banned, 1 asked the audience - 
because I was also appearing there -to write to their MPs, and they were 
all laughing, like bloody fools. 

“I think he really loved people. I went to speak to him one night and tell 
him how good he was and he just shut the door in my face. He couldn’t 
stand that sort of thing.” 

Ivor has already hadout one album, LifelnAScotsSittingRoom, and 
Julie Driscoll is thinking of recording some of his songs. At present, 
though, he is working on an album for Dandelion. Most of his writing, he 
says, he does on the bus to school. He tends to underplay his songs like 
that and stress the painter in him. 

“I'm a painter, trying to make money to be able to paint. Then I found 
songs and! thought it was as valid a medium as any other. I’ve done lots of 
things, though. Ca r to 0 n ing - fo r Private Eye and a lot of p ap ers. And 
reviews. Really, I’m pathetic. It’s the story of the little boy trying to get 
attention from his mother. When you’ve explored one avenue, you move 
on to another. Alot of people do it all their lives. Everything I do, mind, is 
fun; if I don't like itl won’t do it.” 

What else was he doing now? “I’m writing a book. A woman 
called Rita Parkinson is goingto illustrate it. It’s called Odd 
Old Flora.” Michael Watts • 
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“I like Alan Price 
- is he pop music?” 

MM MAY1 A oerolexed Ivor Cutler listens to the 


I VOR CUTLER IS a man of many parts, a singer, musician (mainly 
harmonium on stage), poet, novelist, cartoonist and -perhaps 
above all— a teacher. Yet he is a man who eschews intellectualism 
- is not even sure if he is intelligent. If one had to pick out the single 
qualitythat runs through his workand his personality itwould be 
a healthy scepticism; a reaction, as he himself admits, to his early days 
ofwi shy-washy liberalism. His involvement with the pop scene is 
haphazard, touching it only at certain points. If you want to go and see 
him, look in on a Soft Machine concert some time. He could be playing 
somewhere on the bill. You can’t miss him. 


Third World War Alive 

FROM THE LP THIRD WORLD WAR, FLY 

(Listens with head sunk in hands) 
What can you say about that? 
(Bewildered smile) It's nice music 
to dance to, I suppose. It’s 
completely dance music. You can 
hear the gimmicks. His voice, for 
instance, is very unusual. It must 
be funny getting his tonsils fixed 
in such a position so he can make 
this croak (swallows hard and 
demonstrates). It was impossible, 
though, to hear the lyrics. If 
they're relying on the quality of 
the lyrics and the singing, why 
don't they bring his voice forward 
over the noise? Oops! Sorry, I 
didn’t mean that! Instruments, 

I should’ve said. It’s original. 

Nico The Fait FROM THE LP 

DESERTSHORE, REPRISE 

(Repeats his previous posture, 
hunched in his chair) I’ve no idea 
who it is. It’s a nice voice but what 
really gets me is howyoucan sing 
right if you can’t hear the words. 
The harmoniumshe usessounds 
as if they’ve built it up and 
amplified thesound. I'mvery 
irritated. It started off as a qood 
idea but the things which make it 
interesting have just become 


repetitious (winces at a false 
piano note from John Ca/e). I’m 
loo king for a structural quality 
and it’s just not good enough. 
Thething withthe piano was 
absolutely amazing; it was just 
out of sympathy with the rest of 
the song. Who was it? Oh, I’ve 
heard her before. Ith ink I’ve seen 
her on the telly. It could be that 
the track you gave me was not 
the one to do her justice, not the 
one to make a judgement on. 

You know, talking about that 
harmoniumagain, I dida gig w ith 
Ron Geesin at 
the beginning 
of this week 
and he said 
everyone 
started 
off using 
electronics as 
an auxiliary to 
the music, but 
they take over, 
andthis, I think, is what’s 
happened to that. 

John Gale/Terry Riley 

FROMTHELP 
CHURCH OF ANTHRAX , CBS 

I like the basic harmonic idea. 


which is using the tonicand 
the dominant. I can see it’s 
something you’d have to listen 
to a long time before you could 
appreciate it. It's the kind of 
thing you’d have to live with and 
get to know, you know. I’ve got a 
basic liking for the idea. It recalls 
the Miles Davis oldie, you know, 
the Spanish thing. Sketches Of 
Spain, yes, that’s it! But it’s also 
modern French Romantic. 
Actually, I know it’sgotan 
emotional content, but I haven’t 
come to that yet. I’m listening 

for the point 
of view of 
structure, 
Ithinkthis 
might be 
pretty super 
asalive thing. 
Yes, it’s great, 
they never 
leave go of the 
theme. It's 
quite a tour de force to qo on and 
on. You know what it reminds me 
of? Its modern Japanese cinema, 
where you get something and 
it builds. (Record ends) Yes, it 
was fantastic, this inexorable 
build-up. 

The Rolling Stones 

ini FROMTHE 
LPST/CKYF/NGfTRS, ROLLING 
STONES RECORDS 

(After 30 seconds) Oh 
it’s such crap after that 
previous one! This is so 
corny, so commercial, so 
empty, and so insincere. 
You should’ve played 
these two records the 
other way round, so we 
could’ve got this over 
with (bursts with 
laughter when told who it 
is). Good, I’m glad! Isn’t it 
pathetic after the last 
one? It’s like listening to 



“I’m looking for a 
structural quality 
and it’s just not 
good enough” 


“Show Me the Way to Go Home” 
after hearing Mahler. If people 
do enjoy this it seems to be a cult 
thing. But what other reaction 
could you expect from a 
sophisticated musician? I 
suppose I could be said to be 
snobbish, but I don't spend my 
time listening to pop music. I like 
Alan Price - is he pop music? He 
once sang measongwhich made 
me cry. It was a Randy Newman 
thing. Beautiful. I wasjustso 
irritated having to listen to that. 
Maybe it’s an acquired taste. You 
learn to enjoy bitter chocolates. 
The BBC make such a big thing 
when the Rolling Stones are on 
television. I saw it with my kids 
and they were so excited. 1 
couldn't see why. (Looks at the 
Andy Warhol cover with the zip) 
You know, I’m not a puritan about 
sex, I’m a romantic. But I wonder 
if more girls will buy thisthan 
boys. I wonder if they’ll take it to 
bed and unzip it. 

Soft Machine 

FROM FOURTH, CBS 

It’s such a relief coming after 
the other. (Smiles at the drum 
sound) It 'sa guy with a good 
sense of humour. Do you want to 
know the names that comes into 
my mind? Roscoe Mitchell and 
Albert Ayler, but not necessarily 
American. Mike Westbrook - 
that’s a name that comes into my 
head as well. And [ suppose Soft 
Machine, although it's not their 
instrumentation. No, it couldn’t 
be them because they don't have 
so many instruments, though 
they had a seven-piece a long 
time ago, didn’t they? I like a 
th inner sound than this, so you 
can see the structure. I don’t like 
a fat sound, but that’s no criticism 
of this, because I think it’s a very 
respectable sound. 
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A big house. Vintage cars. A growing 
songwriting empire... DAVID BOWIE is 
enjoying life post-“Space Oddity”, and 
has a new sound to present. So what if 
his new flamboyant look earns him 
threats in the street? “I thought the 
dress was beautiful,” he says. 


- DISC MARCH 20 - 

W HEN DAVID “BANGERS” Bowie came to 

meet me from the 2 .40 from Blackfriars to 
Beckenham in Kent, I unguardedly 
climbed into his incredibly ancient mad 
old Riley. And as the car ambled casually 
from the station’s yard, I remarked that 
David ’s appearance had changed considerably since his brief 
days of glory with his single “Space Oddity”. His hair has grown 
longer and he was wearing blue velvet trousers with a woolly blue 
dressing gown-cum-coal. 

We stopped briefly to pickup some shopping in the town and 
jammed a sixpence in the engine to keep it turning over. Then we 
bombed off again. Iheld on to the door as it appeared to be on the 
point of dropping off. "It won't come off,” I was assured. “It’s just 
a bit loose. And ifyou think this is old, you waittill you see the 
house and the rest of my old cars.” » 
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January 1971: on 3 US trip 
t o prom o t e The Man Who 
Sold The Wor cf 1 bu t wit h o ut 
a work permit, Bowie 
entertains ata party thrown 
by publicist and future 
nightclub impresarioand D J 
Rodney Bingenheimerat the 
LA home of lawyer Paul Figen 


David and his lady live in a beautiful Victorian house which even has 
turrets on the roof and a gallery running around the first floor inside the 
house. It overlooks akind of banqueting hall. There’s also ahuge garden, 
the domain of a very lazy King Charles spaniel. 

Spread out on the floor of one room were numerous tapes of songs from 
an album to be released here in April, called The Man Who Sold The 
World. It’s already selling well in the States, where Three Dog Night have 
covered three of the tracks. Bowie also has material for a new album he is 
working on and demos of songs he has sold to other artists. 

Herman's next solo single, “Oh! You Pretty Things", was written by him, 
as were other tracks bought byproducerMickieMost.asongforthe Sir 
Douglas Quintetandone for Gene Vincent. “Its funny how I suddenly 
seem to have taken off as a songwriter, but this is what living down here 
has done for me. I’m wrapped up in my friends and include them in the 
songs. One of my songs, ‘RupertTheRiley’, is about the car,” 

The Riley is one of four cars, in various stages of working order, 
indudingan enormous aid weddingcarwith plush velvet seats which is 
soon to have a stereo system installed. 

As well as looking after h is own albu m career, David is producing 
two solo singers and a group called Arnold Corns, who were signed up 


to B&C records just as I sat listening 
to their demo single, “Moonage 
Daydream”. It really is incredible and 
bodes well for an album they hope 
to do soon. Three of the band are 
schoolboys and the lead singer calls 
him self Rudolph Valentino. 

David Is also producing and writing 
for a solo singer called Geoff A iexander, w T ho sounds rather like The 
Band’s Robbie Robertson, and also has an old friend from art college, 
Calvin James, who designed thesleeves for the first T.Rexalbum and 
Gentle Giant, lames’ single is out on Bell next month. 

Since “Space Oddity”, Davidhasleftthesinglesmarkethimselfto 
concentrate on albums. 

“I became disillusioned after ‘Space Oddity’. The album was released 
at the same time and did absolutely nothing. No one even bothered to 
review it, and I’m personally convinced that some of the tracks were 
really good. I just decided to leave London and come to live down here. In 
fact, the only thing that gave me faith again was being asked to go across 
to America. Ifl’minto making ttinrecords, I’ll have to go and live there.” 
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David has just returned from a three-month stay in America, As he 
didn’t have a work permit, he couldn’t do any gigs, but went round some 
universities talkingto students about the album and doing interviews 
forradio stations. 

"In America, although you might not believe it, I'm regarded as an 
underground artist. They know nothing about my singles and see ‘S pace 
Oddity’ asjustasanLPtrack. Rut in America, music is a communicating 
force; people all relate to it. Besides, there isn’t much bread to be made 
here at the moment." 

Afrenzied search of the house for a copy of the new LP was fruitless, 
but David talked aboutthetalent ofthe two musicians who played on it. 
They are Mick Ronson and Woody 
Woodmansey, from a blues band in I lull. 

AI though they felt they co uld make it if they 
teamedup as a permanent band, they returned 
to their group at home. 

The songs are muchheavierthan one would 
expect and David thinks they were using a 
Mooglongbeforemanyofthegroupswhouse 
them now. The LP was actually recorded a year 
ago, so David has rather lost interest in it now, 
and legal hassles delayed its release here. An 
American review ofthe album mentions a 
tinge of bitterness, but David disagrees. 

"I’m not bitter. I was disillusioned at first, 
but all that wentlong ago. I'd like to become 
an album artist in this country, but really I’m 
very happy.” 

I could see why as we walked round the garden, inspecting the gazebo. 
The country has been the means of David having time to write his songs. 

Although he has strong feelings about politics, he never includes them 
in his numbers. "Britain just doesn’t know what revolution is. The people 
should be fighting against the Common Market, but they won’t until it’s 
too late.” 

Itwas gettinglate, andit seemed only fitting that the accelerator should 
fall out of the car as David drove me to the station, Rosalind Russell 


I've had songs 


accepted by 


Three Dog 


Night and even 


Gene V incent 
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MELODY MAKER 


S O THERE WAS this geezer dressedup in ladies clothes and 
1 fought, "Cor blimey," 1 fought. But it turned out, he was quite 
a straight geezer, know what I mean, like? 

Frankly, it is somewhat difficult to know what David Bowie means. You 
see, he is tastingthe fruits of life, not unlike the Prophet Ezekiel who, you 
will recall, spoke in his sermon at the vineyards ofthe tribe of Ishgosh: 

"Go forth and have ye a good laugh.” 

David Bowie means no harm when he poses in a gorgeous gown on the 
cover ofhis latest LP recording. "It's apretty dress,” he says simply. "I had 
to go to Texas, so 1 thought I would test the reaction." 

At least one cowhand threatened to shoot him, but courteously 
explained that the laws ofthe UnitedStates somewhat frowned upon 
the extermination of Englishmen, even those clad in gals' clobber. It was 
the only reason he could conceive to restrain himself from drilling David 
with lead. 

Mind you, dressingin drag is not entirely new to the po p scene. The 
Rolling Stones had a go a fewyears back to publicise one of their albums, 
and there was that Welsh rock'n’roll revivalist and inveterate wearer of 
ladies’ wigs, Dai The Hair. 

When Bowie, the man who hit with the clever and unusual “Space 
Oddity’’ a couple of years ago, appeared in my local boozer this week, 
he was not, 1 hasten to emphasise, garbed in anything more unusual 
than abluewrap (notunliketheLewisham Council public bath robe), 
a white see-thru blouse and spacious slacks, be iter suited to a buxom 
land girl ofthe type who ensured ourcarrotsupplyduringthe recent 
Anglo- German conflict than might be needed to accommodate his 
essentially spare frame. 

“What ho, Dave,” 1 burped cheerfully. “Wot have you bin up to lately?” 

I winked knowingly, downed three pints ofstrongale andplayfully 
punched a passing dock worker in the mouth. David, ashen ofhue, and in 
obvious need of an oxygen tent, ordered a glass of strained carrot juice, 
kicked a nearby lumber jack on the shins and smiled. He also talked about 
hispast.HisnewLP. And about the portrait on the cover, which hasalready 
intrigued sheetmetal workers and bargees from Newcastle to Glasgow. 


“I was in the depths of despair then, "he says, talkingabout the days ofhis 
hit. “Itwas nearly two years ago and I don’t forget about it, because it was 
ani mportant period and I’m still livin g off it ! 

“It helped me to be accepted as a songwriter and now I've had songs 
accepted by Three Dog Night and even Gene Vincent, Mickie Most heard 
a song 1 wrote and although I really wanted Leon Russel to singit, I suppose 
Herman hasdoneitquitewell. It’s called ‘Oh! You Pretty Things’.! don't 
know if Peter Hermanknows what it means. It’s all ahoulHoino Superior. 
Herm an goes heavy. I le’s goin g to be a sli ght ly more adult entertain er. 

I don’t know what that phrase means. 1 just want to be an all- round 
entertainer.” ( Laughs ) 

Just what happened after Bowie’s hit and 
why did he sink into renewed obscurity? “It’s 
very weird. My father died and a week later 
I had ahit record. The juxtaposition was like 
a pantomime, a comic tragedy. Since that time 
[have had a complete ch a nge of management 
andhave started writing again. 

“MynewLPisactuallyayearandahalf 
old. But I’ve got my next one in the can and 
another ha If completed. I went to America 
a few weeks ago to promote this one, and I was 
going to Texas, I wore a dress. One guy pu i led 
a gun and called me afag. But I thought the 
dress was beautiful.” 

David revealed that at one time he was in 
danger of becoming bitter and twisted. “But 
I’m definitely happy now. I’m very content -which is worrying. I’ve 
become optimistic about things, and 1 never used to be. 

"My writing was schizoid, but it’s much more simple now. I've been 
working with ferry Cox of Pentangle and getting a group together to go 
on the road. I haven't done that for years, and I’m terrified. All the people 
I want are with other bands at the moment, and I don’t want to start 
breaking them up IButwhen The Strawbs are free, I’d like to use Rick 
Wakeman and the guitarist from High Tide. 

“I feel I’d like to perform again, but I don’tlike the club atmosphere, 
quite honestly; I’d prefer to work in the theatre. I prefer to work with 
a proscenium arch. I got very involved in mixed media once and it 
nearly broke me. I thought ofworking at the GaumontKiiburn. That’s 
a super theatre. 

“Fused to play tenor sax with the Gene Pitney band. God, itwas awful.” 
David fluttered across varying subjects with disarming illogicality. 

"I talk a lot and say nothing,” he revealed pleasantly. ‘Tm very scared 
to comment in a song now, since ‘Space Oddity'. I just wrote asong 
about a spaceship and everybody expected me to be some kind of expert.” 

D avid has been waiting in the wings as a songwriter for some years 
since his memorable first album, distinguished by unusual songs and a 
vocal style with faint overtones of Anthony Newley. 

Married, busy and with a future in music brighter than ever, Davidis 
still perverse enough to want to wave a pair of knickers in the face of 
society. Will they duck him in the village pond? Will t hey hang him high? 

“Oh, the LP cover is purely decorative. It’s just theatre. I don’t know... 
England is tolerant.” 

Soyersee, guy, it'sjust the wayofthese arty types. Ifhe 
comes down your boozer looking like that, just stand him 
a Guinness, eschew violence and the world will continue 
to spin quite comfort ably on its axis. Chris Welch • 
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Miles Davis 

FROM THE LP MILES DAVIS AT 
F/LLMORE, COLUMBIA 

Oh dear. Is it the amazing Mr 
Emerson? It'll probably be 
someone like Engelbert 
Humperdinck. It sounds like 
a mixture of Sun Ra and Zappa. 
Ah, it’s Milesatthe Fillmore. 
There you are, as soon as he 
started playing I knew, didn’t I? 
IsthatChickCorea? I'm a great 
fan of his, and Keith Jarrett too. 


I heard Jarrett with Charles 
Lloyd at the Jazz Expo about 
three years ago, when they 
were booed because the crowd 
couldn’t cope with it. 

I liked Bitches Brew, but the 
whole thing seems to have got 
a bit out of hand. The trumpet 
is probably my least favourite 
instrument, along with the 
clarinet, and Miles isthe only 
trumpeter I can listen to. 

Miles Davis At Carnegie Hall 
is probably myfavouritejazz 
album, but so many jazz 
musicians feel they have to 
put a bit of rock into their 
music, to make some money. 
The American top 20 jazz 
albums are always things like 
Herbie Mann, Ramsey Lewis, 
even Isaac Hayes and 
Chicago, but you don’t get 
any really new names in there. 


Robert Wyatt 


and .as gas i an. o 

(FROM LP THEENDOFANEAR, CBS) 

Sounds English again -that’s 
a very weak drum sound. I like 
the bass drum to come right 
out, and that’s now I knew it 
was English. IsitGraham 
Bond or somebody like that? 

I don’tlike it, and I’ve no idea 
who it is. It’ll probably turn 
out to be Dylan, its music to 
drive me mad by. It's probably 
good, if you’re in the right mood, 
but I can’ttake it at this hour of 
the day. 


The Velvet Underground 


FROM THELP LOADED, COTILLION 

Velvet Underground? Great 
album... the best I heardinthe 
States. I’ve never been a Velvet 
Underground freak, so it was 
something of a surprise to me. 
It’s just a simple, relaxed album. 
They're a strange band, too... 
they made this album and 
apparently disappeared. You 
haven’tbroughtanything I can 
really slate. Have you got Eric 
Burdon’s new one, Black Mans 
Burdori ? There's one track I like, 
but he should have been born 
black and given us all a rest. 


amazing - he’s so uncomplicated. 
It’s just simple, hard-driving 
rock’n’roll wi th memorable 
melodies. He playsorgan on the 
other side of the album. They’re 
so big in the States - they’re it as 
far as money and crowd-pulling 
are concerned, and they’re a 
much better band than most 
peoplegivethem creditfor. 
They've sold 80,000,000 
records in the past year, or 
something equally ridiculous. 
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Van Morrison Domino 

FROM THE LP HIS BAND AND THE 
STREET CHOIR, WARNER BROS 

You hearthisonthe radioevery 
five minutes in the States. It's 
the best track on thealbum,and 
it’s almost certain to be a Top 
Five single over here. The track 
after this has the worst sax solo 
ever, and I know Morrison’s 
capable of something better, 
particularly after Moo ndance, 
but it’s good that he's got a hit 
single. Bernie says I sound like 
him. but I can’tsee it. 


John Lennon Working Class Hero 

FROMTHELP JOHN L ENNON/PLASTIC 
ONOBAND, APPLE 

Lennon. Ah, I've got this, and it’s 
definitely something that grows 
on you. In fact, after hearing it 
again and again I’dsay it’sone 
of the best albums of the year, 
which is nice because George’s 


album- and Ringo’s 
too - were very good. 

Th is isthe best 
track on the album - it’s very 
Dylan-ish, isn’t it? I didn’tthink 
he was going to come up with 
anything very great, but this is 
excellent. Lennon plays some 
really good piano on it, which 
I didn’t know he could do. That’s 
like Dylan: he plays better piano 
than most people know about. 
Now let’ssee what McCartney 
does - he’s taking long enough 
about it! 


Creedence Clearwater Revival 


Hagan B fromthelp 

PENDULUM, LIBERTY 

(After two bars) The Kinks! 
No... oh no... I’ve got this as 
well. Creedence are the best 
rock’n’roll group in the world. 
They were having a big party in 
San Francisco just as we were 

about to 
leave, and 
everybody 
was going to 
it.Fogerty’s 


always 
Blind Dtffa." 
hop* yo4/va 
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Play me an Elton John 
record...” 


The Allman Brothers Band 

FROM THE LP IDLEWILD 
SOUTH, ATCO 

It sounds like Paul 
Butterfield, but I don't 
know for sure. It was 
Muddy Waters who sang 
it originally, wasn’t it? It 
doesn't really buzz me. 

I don’t listen to all that 
many records. Records 
that really inspire me get 
me out of my seat to turn 
them up; the others I can’t 
get up to. I really hate to 
judge other people’s 
music. There is music for 
everybody, I suppose. 
That sort of reminded me 
of Junior Wells and all 
those people. 

The Crickets 

Well All Right and Peggy Sue 

FROM THE LP ROCK)N"50S 
ROCK AND ROLL, C BS 

This kind of reminds me 
of Buddy Holly. Let me 
hearthe nexttrack.That 
music was happening 
when I first started to 
become involved in music, 
listening to rock and roll. 
That is the first music I 
started to play. Listening 
to it now, it doesn’t seem 
quite as violent as it did 
then. I don’tcare much 
for this music. 



Ballin’ Jack reel People 

FROMTHE LP BALLIN’ JACK, CBS 

I can’t relate to it. It’s very 
hectic at times. Is that a 
British band? Well, that is 
about the most concrete 
thing I can say - there’s 
things Move, and things 
I can’t relate to at all. 

And that’s where that 
one falls into. It’s difficult 
to say what I feel. People 
say the most bizarre things 
about my music; th eonly 
time it gets through is 
when they say something 
constructive. 

Michael Nesmith & 

The First National Band 

Silver Moon rca 

I kind of like the vocalist. 

I don't care much for the 
song. Theresa rapport 
between the vocalist and 
the notes. I’m sorry I 
haven’t anything else to 
say a bout it. What do you 
think about it? I understand 
the Irish are great country 
music lovers. 

Neil Diamond 

Sweet Caroline uni 

What can I say - play me 
an Elton John record, 
give me a chance to say 
something nice. 


ATLANTIC 

I like this one best of any 
you’ve played. I’ve heard it 
before, so you cantake it 
off. IsthisStephen Stills? 
Yeah, I love this music. I 
haven’t been able to make 
contact with him for years. 


He’s good; I haven’t heard 
the album enou gh to make 
a long comment, but some 
of it I didn’t like. He is 
capable of making some 
really fine music. 

Tim Buckley 

FROMTHE LP STAR SAILOR, 
STRAIGHT 

No, I don’t much care for it. 
You know, I find myself in 
a really weird position, 
when it comes down to 
judging someoneelse's 
music. It’s a personal thing. 
There’s some music for 
everyone to like, 

Lyn Anderson 

Rose Gf cbs 

Slightnod of the head to 
decide. Wow, what can I say 
about that one? Let me ask 
you what you feel, and then 
I’lltell youthe way I feel. 

I have a special place in 
my heart for this type of 
music - 1 used to make them 
in the record factories of 
Los Angeles. 

Marvin, Welch & Farrar 

FROM THE LP MAR VIN, 

WELCH AND FARRAR, 
REGALZONOPHONE 

Seems like there’s a lot 
of Crosby Stills & Nash 
infl uence in there. Bob 
Dylan once said an 
interesting thing to me: 
“Some of it's nice, but it 
doesn’t move you from 
here to there.” That seems 
to apply here; it doesn’t 
cross the line.The guitar 
playing is nice. 


ALBUMS 

Soft Machine 


CBS 



With this album, the 
Soft Machine appear 
to have reached a 
new plateau of 
achievement. 

Mainly, the 
achievement here is 
in terms of relaxation; 
forme, Third felt 
strongly experimental, 
and there was a constant 
sense of personal boundaries being broken. 
Fourth has a feeling of ease, even when the 
musicians are negotiating tricky ensemble 
lines over difficult time patterns. 

The album consists of four compositions: 
Ratledge’s “Teeth”, Hopper’s “Kings And 
Queens" and Dean’s “Fletcher's Blemish" on 
the first side, and the four sections of Hugh's 
“Virtually" on the second. At the moment, 

I find Hopper the most interesting composer: 
neither as skilled as Ratledge, nor possessing 
the free-wheeling atmosphere of Dean and 
Wyatt, his compositions retain a simplicity 
which belies the often complex foundations 
on which they’re built.“Kings And Queens”, 
for instance, sounds like a simple ballad in 3/4, 
but uses brief melodic statements and space 
in a highly organic way. “Virtually”, which 
begins with string bass by Roy Babbington, 
has a free, open-ended feeling, but maintains 
considerable unity and is pleasantly 
un rhetorical, “Teeth”, by contrast, is typical 
Ratledge: tight, almost crabbed figures 
accelerating up to riff passages which release 
the tension. It’s a truly superb composition, set 
off by wonderful organ playing and a great 
horn ense mble in which Elton is abetted by 
Mark Charig, Nick Evans and Alan Skidmore. 

“Fletcher's Blemish” has more of a blowing 


EW 



feel, featuring Babbington on Arco bass, 
Ratledge on piano, Charig tightly muted and 
Elton playingthe menacing theme with hairy 
verve. Somehow, despite its comparative 
complexity, the Soft Machine manages to 
retain a link withtheir audience, and their 
progress has been invariably fascinating to 
follow. Fourth is yet another link in the lustrous 
chain. RichardWilliams, MM March 73 


Nick Drake Sryter L aytei islands 

Th is is a diffi cult album to come to any firm 
conclusion on. For one thing the reaction it 
produced depends very much on the mood of 
the listener. It’s late-night coffee’n’chat music. 
The TO tracks are all very similar- quiet, gentle 
and relaxing. Nick Drake sends his voice 
skimming smoothly over the backing. Among 
the talents employed are Dave Pegg (bass) 
and Dave M attacks (drums), both of Fairport 
Convention, Richard Thompson (lead guitar) 
ex-Fairport, John 
Cale (celeste, piano 
and organ) ex-Velvet 
Underground, Ray 
War leigh (alto sax), 

Chris McGregor 
(piano) and Pat 
Arnold and Doris 
Troy (backing vocals). 

Andrew Means, MM March 13 
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SYD BARRATT& PINK FLOYD 






MELODY MAKER MARCH 27 - 

S TORIES ABOUT SYD Barrett are legion. That he became 

overbearingly egotistical, impossible to work with. That he was 
thrown out of the Pink Floyd. That he suffered a psychological crack- 
up. That he once went for an afternoon drive and ended up in Ibiza. 
That he went back to live with his mother in Cambridge as a part of 
a mental healing process. That occasionally he goes to the house of 
Richard Wright, the Floyd's organist, and sits there silently for hours without 
speaking. Some ofthe stories are true. Roger Waters: " Whenhe was still in the band 
in the later stages, we got to the point where any one of us was likely to tear his throat 
out at any minute because he was so impossible.. . 

“When Emily’ was a hit and we were third for three weeks, we did Top Of The Pops, 
and the third week we did it he didn’t want to know. He got down there in a n 
incredible state and said hewasn’tgonnado it. We finallydiscovered the reason was 
that fohn Lennon didn'thave to do Top OfThePops, so he didn’t." 

In thepasttwoyearshe has made a couple of albums. One ofthemwascalled 
Barrett. The other was The Madcap Laughs. The cover of Madcap has a picture of 
him crouchingwatchfullyon the bare floorboards of a naked room.Anudegirl 
stretches her body in the background. The picture encapsulates the mood of his 
songs, which are pared-down and unembellished, unfashionably stripped of 
refined production values, so that one is left to concentrate on the words and the 
stream- of- consciousness effect. His work engenders a sense of gentle, brooding 
intimacy; ahesitant, but intense, awareness. 

Syd Barrett came up to London last week and talked in the office of his music 
publisher -his first press interview for about a year. His hair is cut very short now, » 
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almost like a skinhead. Symbolic? Ofwbat, then? He is very aware of what 
is going on around him, but his conversation is often obscure; it doesn’t 
always progressinlinearfashion. He is painfully conscious of his 
indeterminate role in the music world -“I’ve never really proved myself 
wrong; I really need to prove myself right,” he says. 

Maybe he has it allfigured. As he says in “Octopus”, “the madcap 
laughed at the man on the border". 

WhathaveyoubeendoingsinceyoulefttheFloyd,apartfrom making 
your two albums? Well, I'm a painter, I was trained as a painter. . . I seem 
to have spent a little less time painting than 1 might've done... you know, 
it might have been a tremendous release getting absorbed in painting. 
Any way, I’ve been sitting about and writing. The fine arts thing at college 
was always too much for me to think about. What I was more involved in 
was being successful at art school. Butitdidn’ttranscendthefeelingof 
playing at UFO and those sorts of places with 
the lights and that, the fact that the group was 
getting better and bigger. .. I’ve been at home in 
Cam bridge with my mother. Fve got lots of, we 1 1, 
children in a sense. My unde. . . I've been getting 
used to a family existence, generally. Pretty 
unexciting. I work in a cellar, down in a cellar. 

What would you sooner be -a painter 
ormusician? Well, I thinkofme being 
a painter eventually. 

Do you seethe last two years as a process of 
gettingyourself together again? No. Perhaps it 
has something to do with what I felt could be 
better as regards to music, as far as my Job goes 
generally, because I did find I needed a job, I wanted to do a job. I never 
admitted it because I’m a person who doesn’t admit it. 

There were stories you were going to go back to college, orgetting a job 
in a factory. Well, of course, livingin Cambridge I have to find something 
to do. I suppose I could’ve done a job. 1 haven’t been doing any work. I'm 
not really used to doing quick jobs and then stopping, but I’m sure it 
would be possible. 

Tell me about the Floyd- how did they start? Ro ger Waters is older than 
I am. He was at the architecture school in London. I was studying at 
Cambridge - 1 think it was before I had set up at Camberwell [art college] . 
I was really moving backwards and forwards to London. I was living in 
Highgate with him, we shared a place there, and got a van, and spent alot 
of our grant on pubs and that sort of thing. We were playing Stones 
numbers, 1 suppose we were interested in playing guitars -1 picked up 
playing guitar quite quickly. . . I didn’t play much in Cambridge because 
I was from the art school, youknow. But I was soon playing on the 
professional scene and began to write from there. 


been. I mean, itwas done very well, ratherthan considerably exciting. 

One thinks of it all as a dream. 

Did you like what they were doing- the fact that the music was gradually 
moving away from songs like “Sec Emily Play”? Singles are a I ways 
simple.. . all the equipment was battered and worn- all the stuff we 
started outwithwas our own, the guitars were our own property. The 
electronic noises were probably necessary. They were very exciting. 
That’s all, rea lly. The whole thing at the time was playing on stage. 

Was it onlyyou who wan ted to make singles? Itwas probably me alone, 

I think. Obviously, being a pop group, one wanted to have singles. I think 
“Emily" was fourth in the hits. 

Whydidyouleavethem?Itwasn’trealiy a war. I suppose itwas reallyjust 

a matter of being a little offhand about things. 
We didn’t feel there was one thing which was 
gonna make the decision at the minute. I mean, 
we did split up, and there was a lot of trouble. 

1 don’t think the PinkFloydhadany trouble, 
but I had an awfu I scene, probably self-inflicted, 
hav ing a Mini and going all over England and 
things. Still... 

Do you think the glamour went to you r head 
at all? I dunno. Perhaps you could see it as 
something went to one’s head, but I don’t know 
that it was relevant. 

There were stories you had left because 
youhad been freakedout by acid trips. Well, 

I dunno, it don’t seem to have much to do with the job. I only knowthe 
thing of playing, ofbeing a musician, was very exciting. Obviously, one 
was better off with a silver guitar with silver mirrors and things all over it 
than people who ended up on the floor or anywhere else in London. The 
general concept, I didn’t feel so conscious of it as perhaps I should. I mean, 
one’s position as a member ofLondon’s young people’s - 1 dunno what 
you’d call it; underground, wasn't it-wasn’tnecessarilyrealised and felt, 

I don’t think, especially from the point of views of groups. 

I remember at UFO - one week one group, then another week another 
group, going in and out, making that set-up, and I didn’t thinkit was as 
active as it could’ve been, I was really surprised that UFO finished. I only 
read last week that it 's not finished. Joe Boyd did all the w 7 ork on it and 1 
was really amazed when he left. What we were doing was a microcosm of 
the whole sort of philosophy and it tended to be a little bit cheap. The fact 
that the show had to be put together; the fact that we weren't living in 
luxurious places with luxurious things around us. i think I would always 
advocate that sort ofthing-the luxurious life. It’s probably because I 
don’t do much work. 


“One feels that 
Slade would 
be an 

interesting 
thin£ to hear" 


Your writing has always been concerned purely with songs rather than 
long instrumental pieces like the rest of the Floyd, hasn’t it? Their choic e 
of material was always very much to do with what they were thinking as 
architecture students. Rather unexciting people, I would’ve thought, 
primarily. I mean, anybody walking into an art school like that would've 
been tricked-maybe theywerew'orkingtheir entry into an art school. 

But the choice of material was restricted, 1 suppose, by the fact that both 

Roger and I wrote 
different things. We 
wrote our own songs, 
played our own music. 

They were older, by 

& 

about two years, I 
think. IwaslBor 19. 

I don’t knowthat there 
was really much 
conflict, except that 
perhaps the way we 
started to play wasn't as 
impressive as it was to 
us, even, wasn't a s fu 11 
of impact as it might’ve 


Were you not at all involved in acid, then, during its heyday among rock 
bands? No, it was all, I suppose, related to living in London. I was lucky 
enough. . . I’ve always thought of going back to a place where you can 
drink tea and sit on the carpet. I’ve been fortunate enough to do that. 
Allthattime. . . you’ve just reminded me ofit. I thought it was good fun. 

I thought the Soft Machine were good fun. They were playing on Madcap, 
except for Kevin Ayers. 

Are you trying to create a mood in you songs, rather than tell a story? 

Yes, verymuch. Itwould be terrific to do muchmore mood stuff. They're 
very pure, you know, the words... 1 feel I’m jabbering. 1 really think the 
whole thing is based on me being a guitarist and having done the last 
thing about two or three years ago in a group around England and Europe 
and the States, and then coming backand hardly having done anything, 
so I don’t really know what to say. Ifeel, perhaps, I could be claimed as 
being redundantalmost. I don’t feel active, and that my public 
conscience is fully satisfied. 

Don't you think that people still remember you? Yes, 1 should think so. 

Then why don’t you getsome musicians, go on the road and do some 
gigs? I feel, though, the record wou Id sti 1 1 be the th ing to do. And touring 
and playing might make that impossible to do. 
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WeYegoingtobe 
much lighter and more 
efficient" Pink Floyd- 
(I— r) Roger Waters, N Ick 
Mason, David Gilmour and 
Rick Wright - in Kanagawa, 
Japan, August 6 f 1971 


Don’tyou fancy playinglive again 
after two years? Yes, very much. 

What’s the hang-up then? Is it 
getting the right musicians around 
you? Yeah. 

What would be of primary 
importance-whethertheywere 
brilliant musicians or whether you 
could get on with them? I’m afraid 
Ithinkl’dhave Lo get on with them. 

They’d have to be good musicians. 

I think they ’d be difficult to find. 

They’d have to be lively. 

Would you say, therefore, you were 
a difficultperson to get on with? 

No. Probably my own impatience is 
the only thing, because it has lobe 
very easy. You canplayguitarinyour 
canteen, you know, your hair might 
be longer, but there's a lot more to playing than traveilingaround 
universities and things. 

Why don’t you go out on your own playing acoustic? 1 think you might 
be very successful. Yeah... that’s nice. Wei I, I've only got an electric. I’ve 
got a blackFender which needs replacing. I haven’t got any blue jeans... 

I really prefer electric music. 

Whatrecordsdoyoulistento? Well, I haven’t bought alot. I’vegotthings 
like Ma Rainey recently. Terrific, really fantastic. 

Are you going into the blues, then, in your writing? I suppose so. 
Different groups do different things. . . One feels that Slade would be an 
interesting thing to hear, you know. 

Will therebe a third solo album? Yeah. I’ve got some songs in the studio, 
still. And I’ve got a couple of tapes, it should be 12 singles, and jolly good 
singles. I think I shall be able to produce this one myself . I think it was 
always easier to do that. Michael Watts 

- MELODY MAKER OCTOBER 9 — 

W HITHER THE WAY of the world? As the rock generation get 

older, if they don’t get wiser, they get sadder. Roger Waters 
of the ancient and venerable Pink Floyd occasionally 
emerges from hisVC3 synthesizer, stares about in disbelief and 
returns hastily to the inhuman and therefore clean world of sound. 
Like many marching through the twenties to 30, violence, intolerance 
and sheer incompetence, instead of receding in the face of progress, 
seem to be expanding. 

Thus the intelligent and sensitive growmore despairing, even in 
England, quiet backwater of world events. Says Roger, "I work to keep my 
mind off a doomy situation. All over the globe it gets crazier every day. And 
the craziness seems to be accelerating at a fantastic rate. But it might just 
be that asyougetolderyour perception gets faster, until the whole thing 
seems unreal, as I leaf through my Guardian every morning. It’s running a 
series at the moment on the new 7 taboos. I read the piece on Lord Longford, 
which seemed quite a laugh, One gets the impression everything has got 
completely out of control and nobody is in control of anything." 

Roger lives with his wife Judy in abeautifully cosy house in one ofthe 
broadand seedy streets oflslington, London. In the garden, in the sound- 
proofed studio that Roger has assembled, was a synthesizer, a mixer, 
various tape recorders, drums, etc, all crying out to be switched on, 
fiddledand beaten. Butthe crumpets were ready and we adjourned to 
the morningroom, there to discuss the future of Floyd and the world. 

"There is so much going on, it's hard to evaluate anything specific. That 
whole Festival Of Light business. It’s hard to evaluate how important it is. 
From my persona 1 standpoint it is of very little importance. Butyou can’t 
tell its effect on other people. They are trying to ‘clean up the country’. But 
the whole thing is pathetic. So many important things need doing... well 
it’s all been said. But why get worried about the odd pubic hair on TV and 


the growth of dirty bookshops when they cou Id put their energies into 
somethingthat clearly needs reforming? What abouthousing? And a job 
hereandtherewouldbenice.Thewholetenoroftheirmovementis 
repression, on the basis that people are corruptible and need protecting, 
which I don’t believe. A lot more harm is done through repressing people’s 
sexual attitudes, than by public displays of pornography. 

"We actually went to a live show in Denmark which was extraordinary. 

It went on loo long, and certainly before the end we were ready for 
hamburgers and chips. Let’s go now. It was all very schoolboyishand 
patently obvious it was for people who didn ’t have the right schooldays. 
The shows are just a tourist thing any way. I can’t imagine the Danes 
going. It’s only for old geezers of about 50. It's all unreal.” 

What are Roger’s own plans for abetter, sanerworid? 

"Well, I’d like to help the revolution, when it comes. It would be nice if 
somebody could visualize the revolution, so we could have a slight idea of 
what to do.” 

Hadn’t all the revolutionary theories been written? 

"The trouble is, they all smell a bit. I’d sooner live here than in Russia and 
I’m not really into Soviet Marxism. The double bind is that the people who 
tend to involve themselves in politics doit for strong personal motives. 
Some have a social context but very largely it’s an ego thing and the 
people who should be running the country are just pottering about in 
their gardens, and reading the Guardian ! Altruism and power politic s 
just don’t go together.” 

What was the nature of the pottering that Floyd had been doing lately in 
the garden of rock? 

“We’ve been rehearsing a John Peel showand recording. Wegoto 
America this week for our fifth tour, and we ll be gone five weeks. We’ll be 
playing Carnegie Hall. The firsttime we went in 19 67 we played the Scene 
Club, in New York. We’ve got three new pieces and as much stuff as before. 

" We ’ve j ust started to rehearse again. 1 can’t remember the last time we 
had a rehearsal. I think that often the cause of groups splittingup is when 
people freak and can’t come up with newstuff, which has nearly 
happened to us. The Who flipped once and did that New Vic thing, which 
fell through. But no - we’re very healthy now. 

“We’d like to get into a theatre thing. We’ll doit sometime, but I can’t see 
it happening yet. It’s really back to the old mixed-media trip. The logistics 
of it are so complex. You have to get quadrophonics and projectors 
together and you need a clear vision rather than a vague idea t hat it would 
be nice to do something different. Creating something like thatwould be 
bloodyhard." 

One ofthe problems of Floyd and their special music is the enormous 
space their equipment takes up. It cost them thousands to ship their six 
tons of sound equipment to Australia this year. "We’re trying to cut it 
down," says Roger, without much conviction. 

"In January we’ll be doing a whole tour of F.ngland, about 1 2 days, and 
we may do the Festival Hall, London again.” 

But what ofthe future of Floyd music, that weird revolutionary sound 
that set the rock world backonits ears in the mid- ’60s? 

"I dunno really, I have no idea what is going to happen next. We’re just 
goingto be muchlighter and more efficient.” Chris Welch • 
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The History Of Rock is a magazine series celebrating 50 years 
of the music that changed the world - starting in 1965. 


Month by month, it builds up into an unprecedentedly detailed 
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I looked forward to George 
Harrison’s solo a !bum with 
anticipation but it costs a p enny 
short of £5, rather a lot. True, itis 
threelong-players, butsurely 
George could have released a 
single from it like he has done in 
America? America is a wealthier 
country and they have a choice, 
n ot like us . George has outpri ced 
himselfin England and his music 
will now on ly be able to get 
through to a minority of record 
purchasers -sad not only for 
George but for record buyers. 
GORDON McLEOD,4J Eldon Road, 
Blackburn, Lancs {MM Jan l) 

Isn’t it a pity “My Sweet Lord" 
hasn’t been released on a single! 

DAVE PUXLEY, 43 Chelverton Road , 
Putney, London, SWis (MM Jon l) 

I have ju st bou ght George 
Harrison’s solo LP All Things Must 
Pass, and although I thin kit’s a 
great album, I don’t believe any of 
The Beatles can producea solo 
album as musically varied as the 
albums they have produced 
together. So although I will buy, 
and probably enjoy, all The 
Beatles’ solo albums, I still hope 
for the day they get together again. 
JOHN ROGERS, JOG effrye 
Court, Stagway Street, London Nl 
{MM Jan T) 

Bashers knocked 

When will the heavy/progressive 
groups realise they don’thaveto 
bash away mindlessly? Offenders 
are Santana, Cactus and on the 
British side, Slade and Black 
Sabbath. Listen to Traffic, 
Crimson and Floyd and you will 
realise that even the superb Led 
Zep are outmanoeuvred by 
“Freedom Rider", “Glad”, 
“Moonchild”, “CadenceAnd 
Cascade”, Atom Heart Mother or 
Saucerful Of Secrets. Come on, 
“heavies” - leave the boredom to 
Iron Butterfly, Eric Clapton, 
Motown and Neil Diamond. 
“MOG” KING, Woods/de, 28 GtB 
Lane, Blackburn, Lancs (MM Jan ;) 

Elf disservice 

I have followed the progress of 
Marc Bo! an from the days of 
Tyrannosaurus Rex (a unique 
bandproducingauniquesound 
with unique vocals, guitar 
and percussion) to the funky 
T. Rex of today - in my opinion, 


a band destined to join the 
ever-increasing ranks of the 
boring, commercial pop bands. 
I canno t see why he has made 
the transformation. 

MICHAEL HILL, SLongmeade 
Gardens, Wilmstow, Cheshire 
(MMFeb20) 



In anMMinterview, Marc Bolan 
said the sole aim with his music 
was to communicate. But how can 
he communicate when it is well- 
nigh impossible to understand 
what he is singing? To me the 
words that are audible seem to be 
gibberish: “She’s faster than most 
and she Hues on the coast”. 

BEAU P,23 Rectory Lane, Sidcup, 
Kent{MM Mar 27 ’) 

Trad atiiiti... 

We mourn the death of 
Fotheringay. They were a group 
who by their intelligent and 
serious approach produced a 
sound which was too subtle for 
most. Those who saw alack of 
drive in Fotheringay’s music were 
surely oblivious to their sensitivity 
and musical drive in terms of ideas 
and under- play, to give room for 
Sandy and Trevor to put the songs 
over with noticeable clarity. 

Their getting of an atmosphere 
to suit each song, and use of 
dynamics, both in Sandy's singing 
and by the whole group as a 
backing unit, was superb. The 
delicate and intelligent lead guitar 
of Jerry Donahue was outstanding 
in a group who had a great 
understanding between them. 

Their treatment of traditional 
songs (perhaps “Banks OfThe 
Nile” is the best example) was 
such thatthe true meanings and 
emotions came through more 
strongly than in most other folk 
interpretations, and in Sandy we 
must surely have one ofBritain’s 
finest songwriters, apart from her 
fabulous singing. 

Having seen several of the 
group's live performances we can 


appreciate their d ifficu Ity in 
putting over sensitive music on 
stage in circumstances where 
technical expertise was the 
apparentyardstickused by 
audiences and critics alike. Still, 
we do have their beautiful album. 
ROBIN & BARRY DRANSFIELD, 

94 Palmerston Road, London N 22 
(MM Jan 23 ) 

Long players? 

While looking through my 
record collection 1 noticed that 
the LP SuperSession featuring 
Bloomfield, Kooper and Stills 
has a total playingtimeofnearly 
55 minutes, while many albums 
-After The Goldrush being an 
example-only run for about 
35 minutes. 

Sim ilarly a comparison between 
one side of Atom Heart Mother (25 
minutes) and a side of Anyway by 
Family (16 minutes) . 1 realise that 
it is quality and not quantity that 
counts, and all these albums are 
extremely good, but it still makes 
me wonder if in some cases lam 
getting full value for money. 

If there is a shortage of material, 
then they should wait till more is 
available, though 1 don’t think 
that this is the case. I think a lot 
of people at the moment are 
writing and recording material 
and then trying to spread it over 
two albums, instead ofputtingall 
the best onto one. 

Come on, record companies 
and artists concerned (you know 
who you are) - for the price we pay 
for albums these days haven’t we 
the right to expect a play ing time 
of 25 minutes a side, the words 
and details about the songs and 
a photo of the performers! 
CHRISTOPHER DALE, 27 , St David’s 
Road, Soutftsea, Hants (MM Jan 23) 

Velvet revolution 

Having followed the progression 
of The Velvet Underground, and 
after purchasing an imported 
copy of their fourth LP Loaded, 

I am now more convinced than 
ever that Lou Reed is the most 
original guitarist, and an 
extremely talented songwriter. 
Their music deserves far more 
acclaim than the rubbish turned 
out by Led Zeppelin, whose 
idolatry by the masses is nothing 
lessthanahugejoke. 

ROBERT HARDING , 30 Ardrossan 
Gardens, Worcester Park, Surrey 
(MM March 20 ) 







BEWARE! 

MESSAGE FROM 
THE 

ROLLING STONES 

R.STONE AGE 


We didn't know this record woi going to be 
released 1 . If is f in ot/r opinion, below the 
standard we try to keep up, both in choice 
of content and cover design. 

Sjgned.- 

MICK J AGGER 
KiJTH RICHARDS 
CHARLIE WATTS 
BILL WYMAN 
MICK TAYLOR 
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FLEETWOOD MAC, 

THE FACES, JOHN PEEL, 
THE BYRDS AND MORE 









Nay 12 1 1971 : eight months 
after meeting atapo st- 
concert party* Mick 
Jagger and Nicaraguan* 
born politics graduate 
Bianca do Maciasfight 
their way through a crowd 
in St Tropez after taking 
marriage vows in a civil 
ceremony at the town hail 



“The bride was 


attended by 
local police” 



T HE WEDDING TOOK place at St Anne's , 

St Tropez, France last week, of Mr Michael 
Phillip Jagger (27), musician, son of Mr 
and Mrs j Jagger, of Dartford, Kent, and Miss 
Bianca Perez Morena de Macias (21), 
unemployed, ofNicaragua. 

The bride, who was given away, was attended by 
the local police. She wore a delicately spun white 
flapper suit, with matching white hat and roses 
on the top. The bridegroom, whose hobbies 
include singing with a beatgroup and amateur 
dramatics, wore a subtle white two-piece, pumps 
and no socks. Mr Jagger’s father is a physical 
training instructor. 

The couple, who met ata dance, plan to Sivein 
France, and are travelling for their honey moon at 
"a secret destination”. Guests at the reception 
included Mr Paul McCartney, formerly of The 
Beatles pop group, MrWilliam Wyman, Mr 
Richard Starkey, Mr Stephen Stills and many 
notablesfrom the entertainment world. Music 
was supplied by Mr Freddie Notes & The Rudies. » 
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Parliament- Funkadellcin 
Liverpool, May 197 ^ (l-r) 

Fuzzy Haskins, Tawl Ross, 
Bernie Worrell, Tiki 
Fulwood, Grady Thomas, 
George Clinton, Ray 
Davis, Calvi n Simon and 
(seated) Eddie Hazel and 
Billy “Bass" Nelson 
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VERSINCEKEITHE mersonset fire 
to an American flag onthestageof 
London’s Royal Albert Hall, the 
banning of groupsfrom that particular venue 
has been headlined in stories in all the papers. 
To get their names in the papers issomething 
all groups strive for -so in th e case of some, it 
may be a good thing to be banned from the 
Albert Hall, especially if they never really 
wanted to play there in the first place. 

And when the banisextendedtothe 
Lyceum -central London's biggest rock venue 
- then another newspaper story is bound to 
follow. All this has happened in recent weeks 
to a relatively unknown American 10-piece 
group called Funkadelic, who apparently have 
a rather d ubious stage act involving stripping 
down to a jockstrap. Recent record releases by 
the group have left something to be desired, 
so it’s doubtful whether they would have filled 
half the Albert Hall haditnot beenforthe 
publicity machine. 

However, an aura of mystique now 
surroundsthe group and they will probably fill 
the! r venues on their British tour with curious 
people anxious to see this controversial band. 
Moral of the story: Get yourself banned from 
the Albert Hall and you're laughing! 

£ Last week I talked to Funkadelic's leader, 

S George Clinton, on the transatlantic line. 

FUNKADELIC It’s 1 

just to get 
people's attention 


Anticipating a “freaky acid head"- or 
something like that - on the other end of the 
line, I jotted down a few hip ph rases to make 
the conversation run smoothly, but I was 
pleasantly surprised to find myself talking to 
a level-headed and sensibleyoung man, 

“I think people misunderstand the 
appearance of the group,” hesaid when I asked 
why their stage act caused such a controversy. 
“People misinterpret things we do and say on 
stage, like wearingjockstraps and using 
phrases like 'suck my soul The act is pretty 
wild but it’s not desi gned to hurt anyone. 

“We do a number about people praying 
to the dollar bill and people thought we 
were talking about the Lord’s Prayer. People 
thought we were pulling 
the Lord’s Prayer down, 
but we weren’t.” 

George doesn’t seem 
unduly worried about the 
group’s banning. It happens 
inAmericaand headmits 
that it helps their popularity 
in some cases. “Off stage 
we’re very different people. 

The stage show is just something we do to 
make people sit up and listen when we play. 

“We don't really go looking for hassles, but 
like to put some effect in the stage act. Like 
someonetaking all their clothes off all of a 
su dd en, it's going to shock people. The same 
goes for using the bad language. It’s just done 
to get people’sattention - and keep it. 

“We’ve been fined for it in the States and 
two places have refused to pay us. We did the 


same routine twice at one place when they told 
us not to. It’s happened to the MCSaswell. 

“Overall, most people don’t seem to object. 
When we firststartedthisactayearanda half 
ago, it was much worse, but nowadays people 
accept it better,” 

Funkadelic have been together for almost 
14 years. The current lO members were split 
into two groups - the Parliaments, who were 
a vocal section, and the Funkadelic, who did 
the backing. George was the leader of the 
Parliaments and took over as leader of the 
Funkadelic inl968 when the group’s music 
turned more towardstheSly &The Family 
Stone style. 

“We had a hard time getting the new style 

over during the first year,” 
said George. “It’s only really 
been in the past year that 
things have come on. 
Originally we were with 
a small company in Detroit, 
and we had to do just about 
everything ourselves. 

“Our music is very 
difficult to describe. 
Basically it’s loud, loud blues-type music, but 
we do a lot of other things. The lyrics go into 
a lot of different things and there’s rock mixed 
in as well.” 

None of the group has ever been to England 
before. “ I thin k we’re going tohave one really 
good time when we come. We don’t know a lot 
about English audiences, but I don’t expect 
they will have seen anything just like us before, 
not visually anyway.” Chris Charlesworth 



“I don’t expect UK 
audiences will have 
seen anythingjust 
like us before” 












"The band is 
not retiring..." 

MM APRIL 17 Mi ck Jaeaer explain 


A S PREDICTED SOME weeks ago, the 
Rolling Stones announced officially this 
week that they have signed a recording 
deal with t he newly formed Kinney Records 
Group. Their contract with Decca expired 
several months ago. 

The Stones’ futu re records wi 1 1 be released 
worldwide on anewly created label called 
Rolling Stones Records. Various other 
companies are involved in distribution and 
Marshall Chess, son of the founder of the 
rhythm and blues Chess label, will 
co-ordinate their activities. 

First release on the newlabel will be a single 
- a double A-side with three tracks, "Brown 
Sugar", “Bitch” and "Let It Rock”. This will be 
followed by a new album by the Stones entitled 
Sticky Fingers - which will have an original 
cover design by American pop artist Andy 
Warhol. The label’s logo will be a red tongue. . . 
sticking out (what else?) . 

The single was recorded 
live at Leeds University 
during the group’s recent 
British tour. ' ! racks on the 
album are “Brown Sugar”, 

"Sway”, "Wild Horses", 

“Can’t You Hear Me 
Knocking”, "You Gotta 
Move", “Bitch”, “I Got The 
Blues”, “Sister Morphine", 

“Dead Flowers” and 
"Moonlight Mile". j 

Strings, arranged by 
Paul Buckmaster , are 
featured on two of the 
album tracks and the 
musicians who appeared % 

with the Stones on their 
recent tour- Jim Price, 

Bobby Keys and Nicky Hopkins 
-are also featured. The MMwas 
invited to put various questions to Mick 
Jagger this week and here we print the answers. 

How ma ny ot her re cor d companies were 
bidding? Over the lastyear, 21. 
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Marchu,1971: 
the Stones* Hick 
Jagger, MickTaylor 
and Charlie Watts 
at the Roundhouse 
in North London 


singles, per year? Six albums over the next 
fou r years plus perhaps some individual 
solo albums. 

When willthe next single be released? 

April 16 -the titles are “Bitch” and "Brown 
Sugar” and “Let It Rock”. 

When willthe next album bereleased? 

April 23 - the title is Sticky Fingers and it has 
10 titles. It’s produced by Jimmy Miller. 

When are you going to France and how long 

will you be there? Where 
- else is there? But I don’t 
exp ect to stay there for 
more than three months, 

guaranteeing to betore %° in s x ° New York, 

° ° Los Angeles, Japan, 

Bangkok, Ceylon, Persia 
_ and England. 


“We are 


produce six LPs” 


jhe rolling stones 
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Why are you going? It’s all too 
involved and too libellous. 


Will you recordin France? 

Yes -and we will be using 
the Mighty Mobile, our 
recording truck. 
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How long is the 
contract for? 

No set 
period -it is 
a product deal. 

What does 
it involve- 
albums, 


Will your next album 
involve the extra 
musicians who played 
with you on your tour? Yes. 
There are four out of the 10 
numbers with brass, jim Price and 
Bobby Keys - on one track Jim Price plays 
piano, "Moonlight Mile", and on one track, 
“Sway”, Nicky Hopkins plays piano. Billy 
Preston plays organ on “Can’t You Hear Me 
Knocking” and “I GotThe Blues”. There are 
strings, arranged by Paul Buckmaster, on 
two tracks. 

Where will you be 1 iving in France? Par is, a n d 
the South of France. 

Why are you going to France as opposed 
to anywhere else? I don 't really know - 
everyone agreed. 
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Doyouthinkyou tour was asuccess? 

Yes, I guess so. Most people who came seemed 
to have a go o d time, it was full up. . , we had 
quite a nice time. 

Why? It was a success because I thinkmost 
ofthe audience were very appreciative and 
gave us a good time in return for us playing 
-which wasnice. 


Howlongwillit be beforeyou appear live 
again in tire United Kingdom? About a year or 
so, I suppose. 

Regarding the TV recordings at the Marquee 
-are they likely to be shownin Britain? They 
will probably be shown in Britain. 

What was all the trouble about at the 
Marquee on Friday? Harold Pendleton tried 
to stop mein themiddleofplayingbecause of 
his ego trip. 

Are you contemplating any more movies? 

No- but I would if they were right. 

Jagger told the MM after the interview: "By 
signing this contract we are guaranteeing 
to produce Six new albums over the next 
four years - this includes Sticky Fingers. 
Additionally, there maybe some solo albums 
projecting the Stones individually over this 
period. The band is not retiring just because 
we are going away. 

We are not going to 
stay in the South of 
France -we are 
going to be touring, 
on the road, 

America - and I 
hope to visit Japan, 

Bangkok, Ceylon, 

Persia and hope to 
be back touring 
Britain sometime 
next year. 

Wewillremaina 
functioning group, 
a touring group, a 
happy group.” » 
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F YOU DON'T have an office you have 
to live out of these things," said 
i Andrew Old ham, putting the attache 
case on the floor and smiling ever so faintly as 
he took out three white-labelled acetates. 

He put the top one on the turntable. It was 
somebody called DuncanBrowne, singingina 
pleasant voice that was a mixture of McCartney 
and old Nirvana singles. Duncan who? “He 
used to be on Immediate," Oldham said matter- 
of-factlyin the pause after the record ended. 

He cut short any fu rther conversation 
by playing the othertwo. 

Believe it or not, they were by 
The Sunday Funnies, a four- 
piece white sou 1 outfit from 
Detroit who record for 
Tamla Motown's Rare 
Earth label. “Drums, bass, 
keyboards and a vocalist 
to be precise,” Oldham 
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rapped out, like he was dictating a memo. 

“A group I’ve been producing.” 

And there you have it. What Andrew Loog 
Oldham was, and what 
Andrew Oldham is now. The 
record label owner who has 
woundup as producerfor 
four white kids from Detroit. 

Sorry, the former record 
label boss and ex-manager of 
the Rolling Stones . To be 

precise. Remember 
all the showbiz 
schlockthat 
four or five 

years ago was always hitting 
you from the feature pages 
of the Daily Mirror or 
Express or whateve r? The 
story of the fresh you n g 
public schoolboy who 


“Allen Klein, 
contrary to 
popular opinion, 
has never, in fact, 
screwed me” 


came up to London to seekhis fame and fortune 
in The Biz; how he became part of the publicity 
machine for The 13 eatles but they never got 

round to 1 ay i ng a ny of t he 
Midas touch on him. 

And then how he met five 
scruffy kids playing R&13 
in Richmond, rode them 
and himself to worldwide 
success on a camp image 
and blatantly sexual music, 
and thought, like everybody 
else, that he had it made for 
life when he setup 
Immediate Records, the first 
independent record company in Britain. 

Yourememberthatalright,butlhe story 
beginsto get less memorableand more bitter 
round about the winter of 1967. Andrew 
Oldham didn'tturn up forthetriaSofMick 
Jagger and Keith Richardson drugs charges. 





Shortly afterwards he 
ceased to be their 
manager. He was still 
a millionaire, but 
gradually even his 
bank balance began 
to desert him. 

Increasing rumours that 
Immediate was running 
into debts solidified in 1969 
and in April last year the 
company announced its 
bankruptcy. Oldham, for 
once, found himself having 
to pay out, and when the 
crapthatbadbeen kicked 
around settled a little, and Warner Brothers 
took over the resi den cy of 69 New Oxford Street, 
he upped and split to Connecticut, there to 
concentrate on producing, which he had had a 
great passion for ever since he met Phil Spec tor. 
Goodbye Baby and Amen, saida lot of people. 
The business is not very kind to losers. “Let It 
Bleed” sang the Stones. 

Oldham, however, is too uppity and cocky by 
nature to sit lickinghiswoundsand brooding 
forever. InFebruary he returned to the country 
which he says i n business terms is no longer a 
major pop force in the world. Hehasbeenhere 
tidying up the loose ends of the bankruptcy 
and filming the Englishness of the countryside, 
like the cricket pitches whose green splashes 
he had almost forgotten about in all those 
years. Because he is not coming backagainfor 
at least a year. 

His children are at school here, and he has 
been to see them. The Rolling Stones played 
the Marquee the other week, as a casual tribute 
to a venue of their early days. Oldham was there 
too, eyes behind the eternal shades following 
every action of Mick and the boys as if they 
were sequences in an oft-famiiiar movie. 
Occasionally they took in too Alien Klein, who 
assumed full management of the Stones after 
him; he was there as well. The shaping forces 
of eight years of pop history were in that room 
that night. 

The Saturday before, last Andrew Oldham got 
a plane back to Connecticut, but before he left 
he went to say goodbye to a friend at a very 
famous record company, where this interview 
was done. (The friend, a record executive, does 
not want his name published .) It was a Friday 
evening and the offices were deserted in those 
limbo hours between the departure of all the 
staff and the arrival of the cleaners. 

In typical style, Oldham commandeered 
an office in which he could talk privately. 

The friend’s whisky and vodka took a belting 
in the process, Duncan Browne and The 
Sunday Funnies were there too, in all but 
physical presence. 

If Oldham has changed, it is only that his 
present circumstances do not allow him to be 
so grandiloquently outrageous as he has been 
in the past. It’s to do with the theory of relativity, 
n othing fu nda m enta 1 . Hi s ego must have a 
giant steel helmet around it, because hedoesn’t 
give a toss aboutthesnipers. He is, on the 
contrary, a person who naturally takes the 
offensive position. British music may be fine, 
he says, taut do him a favour about the business 
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“The glorification 
ofEnglandisover. 
This country is not 
that influential” 


end, will you? The home - 
grown market here 
means nothing no win 
proportion to the rest of 
the world. The people 
here have overestimated 
the high importance of 
English music to the total 
world market. 

"Nowadays,” he points out 
icily, 11 nobody gives a f — if a 
record ha sheen one, two, 
three or four in England. The 
glorification of Engl and is 
over. This country is not that 
influential. Everybody takes 
this market too seriously, when it only supplies 
about nine to 1 3 per cent of the records sold . f he 
romance is over. It ’s completely finished. 

"1 come backto England and see all these 
independent record companies and they ’re 
nothing, you know. Nothing. Record 
companies now are two a penny. Everyone 
has got one. It’s all concerned with image. Like 
Warner Brothers. They spend all that bread on 
their offices just so everybody will think they’re 
hip. Who cares? 

“It’s the business here. There's nothing wrong 
with the music. I'll tell you my three favou r ite 
singles last year. They were ‘Lola’, ‘All Right 
Now’ and Throw Down A Line’. Why doesn't 
someone get Ray Davies into something good? 
I'll tell you the reason. He’s connected with 
people only interested in working nine to five, 
and there are so many people in the business 
who have no connection with what’s 
happening at all. It may sound like sour grapes, 
but 1 wouldn’t want to be the producer of 
hundreds of records; it’s not worth it.” 

LDHAM SAYS IT has taken ayear to 
'clear up the debris of Immediate and 
cope with the "Grand Guignol” versions 
of Allen Klein turning up in their cowboy boots 
and saying they're owed 23 quid. 

“If it had b een coats or r ugs we were dealing 
in, the creditors would’ve received more,’’ 
he says, “but it was all down to a iackof 
knowledge of the record industry. Those 
sorts of th ings t hey understa nd . Tapes; 
they don’t." There was, apparently, £85 
left in t he kitty after all the hassles. 

He mai ntai ned that the trouble with 
Immediate, which only lasted fiveyears, 
was thatit never did what he wanted. His 
conception was not for it to be singles- 
orientated. "They all had this idea: get up 
t he charts, make a quick buck, then get out; 
but that wasn't my idea. If I ’d known that 
was what would happen at the beginning 
I’d have either folded it or left it there and 
then. The whole idea oflmmediate to me 
was: can we buck the system, and can we 
succeed in terms of albums? 

“That guy Duncan Browne, Immediate 
was in no way equipped to handle. It 
couldn't work to help people like him, 
to help people make albums . I wasn't 
interested in it in the last years at all. 

“Butlthinkyoucanlearnfroman 
experience like that. I lookaround and see 
all the solemn faces and most of them 



should go through liquidation. I learnt; it was 
good forme menta I ly. ft represented the point- 
blankmeetingwith reality, Youknow, with 
Immediate, I thought we’d created the ideal 
situation. I wouldn’t have been talking to you, 
for instance; somebody else would’ve been 
doing that. One just stayed in one’s abode and 
gave a sweet f — all. 

“But I'll never go through any of that again. 
Once you ’ve done som eth ing t h ere’s no poi nt in 
doingit again. I don’t want to become a 
m anager or a pu b Heist n ow. T h e obvi ou s next 
step is films. I’m working on an idea at this 
moment but I’m not going to tell you what it is. 
Someone might knock the idea .” 

Oldham is a coldly articulate person. Around 
him hangs, like a pall, a sense of ennui. But 
questions about the Stones and himself sti 1 1 
raise a flicker of the eyes behind the tinted 
lenses. “Allen Klein, contrary to popular 
opinion, has never, in fact, screwed me, nor the 
Stones,” he remarks quietly. "Certainly that 
was the situation in 1967. What happened from 
'67 on I’m not interested in. Klein, I think, has 
great talent, and I only wishhe’dlearned to 
enjoy life far more. He’s the kind of guy this 
business needs.” 

He has not, he says, seen the Stones personally 
for some time until the night of the Marquee. 

He had spoken a few words to Jagger. If any 


individual Stones, it was with Charlie Watts, 
“whom you can not see for two or three years 
and it’s as if you haven’t been apart at all. Charlie 


what he wanted before he entered the business. 
His philosophy is 1 onlynced so much’. He has 
settledforthatandnotdigressedforthe 
bullshit. Charlie could be asbigapersonalityas 
Jagger. Charlie should’ve been in something 
like Borsalino, he has the face. He could do it." 

And Jagger? “ Until the Marquee, I hadn’t seen 
Mick since before the August of Altamont. Yes, 
Mick is complete. He could make it in anything 
he wanted, anything he could put his mind to 
he could win. In fact the whole combination 
works so well together.” Michael Watts 










THE FACES 



L IKE ANYONE ELSE for whom music is a 

vital part of life, the journalist needs artists 
and acts to get excited about. It’s not enough 
to sit on the sidelines wielding a coolly 
analytical pen. You have to be involved. . . 
admit to bias and chauvinism if it exists. .. 
and have people who you feel deserve any pushes along 
the way that you might be able to afford them. 

In that respect, and among the new and challenging 
bands, the Faces fill alengthy void. Not justforme, but 
apparently for a good many others in the music industry, 
the Faces are the most creditable and believable group 
hope. Perhaps the only new act around at present capable, 
as far as groups are concerned, of carryingon the 
somewhat sagging British rock heritage. 

Their Long Player album is thebest British group LPsofar 
this year; a joyous celebration of the finest, most exciting 
aspects of British rock... sizzling with energy, laced with 
homegro wn humour and good nature, and endowed with 
plain good musicianship. By the end of 1971 , theFaces 
must be the most in demand of all the British bands. At the 
moment, home success is tagging behind the pace set in 
America- where Long Player is climbing the bestseller list 
-butit’safamiliarstoryand the album, ifgivenafair 
hearing, should soon bring oldBlightyinto line. » 
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been greeted with a surprise affirmative. The group had anticipated 


The Faces story is a kind of riches to rags to riches saga which should 
invoke a good few red faces in the business. When Steve Marriott split to 
formHumblePiewithPeterFrampton, there were fewpeople ready to 
give the remnants of the Small Faces more than a dog's chance of even 
lifting themselves offthe ground. Even when, after 10 months in the 
wilderness, the Faces re-emerged, no longer Small and with Jeff Beck 
Group cronies Rod Stewartand Ronnie Wood in tow, they were still being 
written off by many. . . myself included, I must admit. 

RonnieLane, the Faces’ bassist and afounder member ofthe group with 
the “Small’’ prefix, isn’t one to get his kicks by seeingthe much-fancied 
Humble Piestruggle while the Faces gallop on, but nevertheless would be 
somethingless thanhumanifhe didn’t deriveamost enjoyable, 
satisfactory glow from proving the doubters wrong. He remembers only 
too vividly the abject depression ofthe months after Marriott’s departure 
-when thegreatstarryflashbuibintheskywentphut-and oblivion and 
debt staredLane, McLagan and Jones stonilyin the eye. 

“We had a terrible time tryingto flog ourselves," recalled Ronnie when 
we met last week, on the Faces' seventh day home from their third and 
most successful US tour. Their problems were daunting... managerless, 
deep in debt and noosed under contract to the sinking stone that was 
AndrewOldham’sImmediate Records. 

“We were just playing it along," Lane takes up the story. “All we had was 
the three of us. It was all so stagnant, and staring at the other two only 
helped remind us of that fact. Then again, wehadbeen togetherfor five 
years and we were still getting on very well and 


success in America, what with Stewartand Wood’s names beingknown 
there through their alliance with Beck, and the fact that, unlike Britain, 
they had no public prejudices to kill. During the rehearsal period, the 
question to Rod and Ronn ie “I lowdo you think this wi 1 1 go down in 
America?” became astandinggroupjoke. 

Lane sees the main difference between old and new bands as the Faces 
being first alive band where the Small Faces were first a studio band. Of 
theold Faces, he says, “We never really heard what we were playingfor 
a couple of year sand when the screaming stopped we were so loud . . . 
There was no subtlety in it at al 1 

Yet, possibly surprisingly, he feels today’s Faces are not so much a new 
group as a logical and natural progression out of the old, tracing the roots 
ofthe currenlbandbackbeyond even the Small Faces first “Whatcha 
Gonna Do About It” hit single. The influences they were under then 
remain the same today. . . old and vintage Tamla Motown, singers like 
David Ruffin. In their own environment, Stewart and Wood were also 
listening to and feeling the influence ofthe same music. 

Lane himself, a professional and a perfectionist, blows hot and cold over 
LongPlayer. It was such a long time in the making, almost sixmonlhs, that 
it is hard for him to stand back and view it objectively. I leis, he smiles, still 
onlyjust getting into the very first Small Faces album. 

Most ofthe sixmonthswere spent searching for the right engineer and 
studio - only two weeks of that period were in fact productive - and this 

accou nts for the fact that the “Maybe I’m 


it seemed silly to breakup such a valuable 
relationship. We fluctuated about what to do. 

One day we were all going our own way, and the 
next we were staying together." 

All the time, thegroup’s limited resources 
were being eaten away. Lane was forced to lodge 
at a friend’s house and says it was only the 
Per forming Rights Society, which ensures 
songwriters receive their royalties, that saw him 
through. “It saved my bacon,” says Lane, “it 
really did.” 

It was when Ronnie Wood - jobless when Beck 
broke up his band -came along that, musically 
at any rate, the Faces began to pickup the 
pieces. They played together at Wood’s home, 
where Rod Stewart - himself between 
engagements after Beck- would drop by on 
Sundays fora pint and a butcher’s at how the lads 
were getting on. “After a while,” smiles Ronnie, 

"we got the impression he was just waitingaround 
to be asked to join. We hadn't really thought he 
would be interested.” 

Up to and past this stage in their development, 
the group was involved in a lengthy period of trying 


"We got the 
impression 
Rod was just 
waiting to be 
asked to join” 
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take them on. . . an endless process of traipsing 
round business offices, the group presenting their 
own case in the absence of a manager. 

Were they, I asked Lane, aware thatthe business 
as a whole had them down as a group ofno-hopers? "Oh sure," he 
shrugged, “but that was just bloody annoying and it was 
embarrassing trying to flog ourselves. . . but 1 knew it wasn't the end.” 

Everywhere they went, they were given a blank, says Lane, not 
noticeably bitter- but then he doesn’t now need to be. Apple and 
Track were just a couple of the places they were rejected, “I think 
almost all of them were approached at one time or another, and then 
Billy Gaff came along and said he would do this and that for us, but we 
took it all with a pinch of salt because so many others had made 
promises and done nothing. But Billy [now the Faces’ manager] 
proved as goo das his word." 

The company that did have the foresight to recognise the revamped 
Faces as a good investment was the Warner- Reprise organisation, 
praised by Lane for their efficiency and pleasantness on both sides of 
the Atlantic. In one way, Warners' faith in the band is evident in the 
costly and eye-catching design of the Long Player sleeve. 

They had only j us t found Gaff at the time and, no t ye t know ing the 
"strength of him”, Lane and a couple ofthe band, fuelled up with a few 
brandies beforehand, had steamed up to meet the Warner execs and 
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Amazed” and "FeelSo Good” tracks were cut 
live at the Fillmore East, “Bad’n’Ruin” and “Tell 
Everyone ” were recorded at Mick f agger ’s st udio 
room in Hampshire, the quirky “OnTheBeach" 
on an old battered Re vox machine in Lane's 
Richmond flatandtherestat Morgan Studios. 

They chanced upon the right engineer, Martin 
Birch, and the right studio Jagger’s place, right 
at the end and hope to work the combination 
again. It was a sneak hearing ofthe new Stones 
album, recorded on the same equipment, that 
sent the Faces down to Hampshire. 

Britain isn ’t so much a problem to them, as just 
something they haven’t conquered yet. Lane 
admits to having no idea whatsoever as to how 
the British public regards the Faces-he wonders if 
they can fill the Albert Hall on their charity gig there 
in May - but such is their growing status in the States 
that they don'tneed to push themselves over here. 
The total number of British gigs can’t be counted on 
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two hands now, but four could still contain them, although they do have 
a pretty full date list here from May. 

They are quite content to let things take their own course. “Wedidn’t 
hype it in the Stales,” asserts Lane. “ We haven’t hyped it over here. We 
have gone out of ou r way not to. The best way to do it is just to creep i n the 
backdoor../’ Nick Logan 




O WE WERE playing this gig in Croydon. . .” "Fairfield Halls?” 
"No, the pub across the road.” Ian McLagan -MacHooligan 
the Face - talking 10 to the dozen, spares a second to laugh. 

He’s come racing up from Kingston, an hour late because he’s got the 
decorators in at home, and since he moved in last November has almost 
had to rebuild the house brick by brick. 

So into the management offices he storms -you can hear him 
exchanging greetings and laughs with the staff as he works his way down 
the corridor - and, with the usual early sprinkling of anecdotes, mirth 
and merriment , the interview begins to shape up to the Faces pattern. 
Living up to the expected norm behaviour of a Face obviously ain’t gonna 
taxtheMacI looligan none at all. It's what comes naturally. 

Preliminary exchanges dwell for a minute on this very reputation. .. 
a reputation McLagan feels might need a little damping down. 

“It’s gettingabitoutofhand,” confides the organist, decliningbeerfor 
a tea, "You getin somewhere in the States and someone you’ve met there 
before phones you up : ‘Heard you were in town, great. Which room you 
in? Let’s wrecka room.’ But we end up with the bill. 

"Just recently, and you can’t knock what they’ve done for us, Warners 
[the Faces’ record comp any] have been bringing out the drinks. There 
have been n ights when we’ve gone on sober, but there’s not much chance 
of it happening. Promoters turn up with bottles, and when you’ve brought 
abottle and someone else has a bottle, you can ’t help but drink. . . It’s nice, 
like, that we get that treatment, because people used to hate us for a long 
time in the States because we were so obviously drinking. I suppose what 
it does is it makes me worry a lot less about the music.” 

The Faces are now, officially, on a month’s holiday- most of the others 
have split for foreign parts- after a concerted campaign through spring 
to break the band in England, By all rights, their excellent Long Player 
album should have been soaring up the charts -so far it has only figured 
in progressive and underground listings and, of course, strongly in the US 
-but the fact it hasn’t, although disappointing, hasn't dented the band's 
spirits. With America firmly on their side, they can -as Ronnie Lane and 
Rod Stewa rt have pointed out in the past - regar d Britain not so much as 
a pressing necessity but as a long-term objective. Indeed, McLagan feels 
they can draw consolation for the relative lack of success for Long Player 

from the undoubted 
success of their live gigs 
here duringthe spring. 

“In a way,” says the 
organist, “we can be well 
pleased that we don’ t sell 
albums in this country in 
bulk, because it appears we 
don’t need to sell records 
here to get nice audiences 
and a nice area of 
communication.” 

On July9 until August!), 
the Faces are backin the 
States, their fourth tour. 
Back gigging in England 
later in the year, they’ll 
be presenting a largely 
new act. 

“Apart from a couple 
of newnumbers,” says 
McLagan, "we have been 
playing the same act since 
the second tour of the 
States; a period of nine 
months or so. It has never 
really been fresh in 
England, because when it 


The Faces backstage 
at Top O/T/ie Pops: 
(l-r) Ronnie Lano T 
I an Me Lagan, Rod 
Stewart, Ronnie Wood 
and Kenney Jones 


was fresh, we weren’t playing 
many gigs here. I supposed was 
at its best, it reached its peak, 
around that second tou r, but it is 
only this period just gone that we 
have really worked in Britain. 

“It is a drag i n a way, because 
we are all a bit bored now with 
the music, but the next time we 
play in England we will have a 
fresh approach , I’m really sickof 
certain numbers. ‘Maybe I’m 
Amazed’ -I've pi ayed it so m a ny 
different ways to try andkeep it 
fresh, but now I am really sick of 
it. At the startit was really a 
beautiful number to me. There are only two nowl get any pleasure from. 
One’s ‘I’m Losing You’ and the other’s the Ike &Tina Turner thing [‘I Want 
To Be Loved’ 1. 1 think we’ll finally finish with 'Feel So Good’, though we 
might stick with 'Had UsARealGood Time’.” 

The band has, says McLagan, five to sixnewnumbers they are working 
on, and will probably begin introducing some of the material from Long 
Playemotyet adapted to the stage, like "Tell Everyone,” “Bad’n’Ruin” and 
“Sweet Lady Mary”. “. . .Stuff we’ve never really had the chance to rehearse 
properly because it means Ron Wood has to sit down and play steel guitar 
and Rod has to play 12 -string for one number.. . Well, rather him than me." 

The Faces’ set is currently one oft he most interesting to be heard 
anywhere, with its subtle mixture of various influences and styles and 
other writers’ work. Onthesubjectofinfluences, one ofthe most 
interesting facets of the AMEMusicians’ Poll revolved around the Faces 
nominations. Ian McLagan picked Booker T among his three most 
admired keyboard players; Ronnie Lane picked Duck Dunn among 
bassists; Ronnie Wood went for Steve Cropper among guitarists; and 
Kenny Jones for A1 Jackson among drummers . A lis t of musicians that 
collectively reads Booker T& The MGs, 

Facesmusic, as well as Small Faces music come to that, iswellsteepedin 
soul. Had BookerT had a vocalist, he too mightwell have figured inRod 
Stewart s vocalists' placings; as it was, Rod did put David Ruffin, the 
ex-Temptationslead, among his choices.. . and therein lies another root of 
the Faces’ heritage. Apartfrom the obvious - ie, the choice of material- it 
doesn’ttakealot of suss todetect the soul inthe Faces’ work as it dodges 
between its Motown and Memphis influences. 

“Motown,” says McLagan, his hand round thenowaccepted beer can, 

“I still think they are so f good. The drag is that people thinkthey 

are just churning out records. They literally are - but it is of such high 
quality. Yet people say it ’s just pop. It’s the same with Stax. Someone I met 
recently said they didn’t like Stax. I took them home andplayedthem me 
Staxalbums, about lOofthem, and said, ‘Now can'tyou see it? Can’t you 
appreciate what they’ve got? ’” 

Mac’s current rave in the Motown stable is Gladys Knight & The Pips, 
who the Faces made a point of catching in cabaret last time in the States. 
“It’s such a shame,” says the organist, “because if she came over here she 
would not be doing the underground clubs, not that circuit at all. . . but she 
has so much soul . To me, she’s the b est , the dirtiest female voice.” 

Facessetsareliberallysprinkled with other writers’ work, Stones’ tracks 
“It’s All Over Now” and “Stray Cat Blues”, Tempts’ “I’m Losing You", 
Broonzy’s “Feel So Good”, Elton John’s “Country Comforts”, McCartney's 
“Maybe I’m Amazed ” and so on. Faces albums, as do Rod Stewart’s solo 
jobs, follow the same varied pattern. 

McLagan explains their early policy of mixing new stuff with known 
numbers by the need to make their name when they first went on to the 
States. “What better than numbers they already knew?” And although 
there is no need today to continue that- the group’s own material is as 
outstanding as any outside material they use - their only criteria for new 
material is its quality. 

Quite right too. Why should “OnlyAHobo” be recorded by Dylan alone 
and then to a certain extent be forgotten? Why should “It 's All Over Now" 
rust in the Decca vaults? Or a song as good as “I’m Losing You” not get 
through to progressives because of their own snobbery? Today, with 
almost every new band trapped in its blind preoccupation with 
presenting its own material regardless of quality, too many songs are 
doomed to a short lifespan. Agovernment grant to setthe Faces up as the 
country’s re-recorders of song classics wouldn’t be abad idea. Nick Logan • 
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When FLEETWOOD MAG tour America’s West 
Coast, volatile guitarist JEREMY SPENCER 
goes missing and the band enter a noir 
drama: confusion, a religious cult, malign 
forces. The band are rescued by Peter Green, 
but are still shaken: “It’s as if we’ve been 
beaten about the head with a giant club...” 


— NME APRIL 24 — 

E ARTHQUAKES WERE TEARING up Los Angeles as 

Fleetwood Mac, a fortnight into their sixth American tour, 
prepa red to fly in from San Francisco for four nights at the 
Whisky A Go Go. Jeremy Spencer didn't want to go, partly 
because ofthe quakes, partlyin an irrational fear ofwhat 
drummer Mick Fleetwood describes as a pallor of evilness, 
an intangible fog of foreboding that clouds the conurbation of LA. 

Fleetwood, hotel room-mates with Spencer on tours, attempted to rationalise 
the guitarist's anxieties. "Of course it is anevi! place,” agreed thedrummer- 
recalling his placatory advice as we spoke in his kitchen at the b and’s 
Hampshire home- "but we are there on a job, I told him, and it is possible to go 
in, do the gigs and come out again without touching on the evil elements.” » 
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By the time the band arrived in I A, Spencer had apparently got the 
better of his worries. His behaviour outwardly completely normal, he left 
the group’s hotel, as he often did after checking in, to buy some books in 
a shop he knew' from previous visits. The rest of the band went out to eat. 
Returning some time laterto the hotel, they were surprised to find that 
Jeremyhadn’tyetgotback; their apprehensions building as the evening 
grew on, it was when it becameobviousthat they were not goingto make 
that night’s Whisky gig that manager Clifford Davis contacted the Los 
Angeles Police Department. 

Sitting in their hotel rooms worrying and wondering, the band’s minds 
went backto an encounter they had experienced on the streets while on 
their way to eat. Selling the word of God in the aggressive manner that 
persists among more extremist sects in LA, groups of religious fanatics had 
approached them in a certain area of the city. They had been hard put to 
getawayfrom this forceful street preaching, and knowingjeremy, feared 
that onhis ownhis strength ofwill might not have been as strong as theirs. 

The reactions oftheLApolice to Davis’ call for assistance served to back 
up fears -in time proved w f ell founded- that Spencer might have become 
involved with one of these sects. But itwas not until four missing days 
had elapsed that the guitarist was found. It helps at this point to have 
some understanding ofthecomplexmental makeup ofleremySpencer. 
There are many sides and paradoxes to the diminutive guitarist whose 
bottleneck renditions of Elmore James and on-target impersonations 
of rock’n’roll stars have been a highlight of Flee t woo d Mac ’s stage 
presentation ever si nee their emergence as the most successful oft he 
British post-blues-boom bands. 

Spencer had long been deeply and seriously involved in religion, but at 
the same time, as a person, he could plumb the depths of vulgarity in a 
confounding paradox. "He could be so vulgar, itwould make you wince,” 
says Christine McVie. Off stage and on, he could be many different 
characters - and extremely funny- but to strangers be the most retiring 
member of the band, almost hermit-like offstage, mumbling and 
inaudible on. Yet when, in the stage act, he did his famed impersonations, 
particularly the one of Elvis Presley, a drastic change of personality came 
over him. He wouldn’t do it every night, though- no matter how much the 
band tried to twist his arm, or how strongly it obviously went down with 
the public - but only if he himself felt in the right 
mood, and felt the right mood from an audience. 

In the post-Peter Green period, and after 
Christine McVie (Perfect) had joined, the band 
bought him a maroon lame suit as ahopeful 
persuader, but Jeremy stuck rigidly to his rule. 

He did it only once in Britain before the group 
left for the States, and only on the first and last 
nights of the time he was there for the US tour. 

Clifford Davis supplies this account of the 
occasion in Britain. With Jeremy offstage, the 
rest ofthe band had burst into a straight 
rendition of “Viva Las Vegas” with Mick 
Fleetwood breaking off midway through to 
announce, in best MC fashion, “Here for 
your enjoyment tonight. . . all the way from 
Las Vegas. .. ELVIS PRESLEY. 

A maroon lame leg wiggled from the side 
of the curtain, the rest of Jeremy Spencer, 
hair slicked back in a rocker's pompadour, 
bouncing out into the spotlight to complete 
the lyrics of “Viva Las Vegas”. In this 
particular show, Spencer was well into his 
act when a youth in the first few rows rose 
from his seat, supposedly en route to the 
toilets. In a flash J ere my had snapped the 
fingers on his outstretched arms and killed 
stone dead the music behind him, 
gesticulating a hand towards the 
embarrassed youth in the auditorium and 
delivering in a slow drawl the killing, 

"Nobody. . . BUT NOBODY. . . leaves here. . . 
when Elvis isonstage.” On stage he had that 
kind ofpower; offstage he had none. 


Religious sects, ranging from the moderates through to a fanaticism 
which can touch on blackmagic and satanism at its furthest extremes, 
proliferate in Los Angeles. The more fanatical, the more their appeal is 
based around fear. The word ofthe Bible is law, and the flames of hell will 
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In cases of missing young people,thesesectsare immediately 
suspected by the LA Police Department. There have been cases, 
according to MickFleetwood as told to the band by the police, where 
young kids, after a haranguing on the street, have virtually been 
kidnapped by the more fanatical sects, thrown into locked and darkened 
rooms and kept without food and water for four/ five days, until the 
“convert "has renounced his former life a nd embraced his new ideals . 

Fleetwood and Clifford Davis in no way suggest that such extreme ploys 
were used to snare Spencer, but it should be remembered that itwas 
against this background thatthesearchfortheguitaristwenton. Of 
course it couldn’t happen to you or I -hopefully it couldn’t-but there are 
plenty of potenti a I recruits hangingaround the boulevards of Los 
Angeles. Their prey is the young, long-haired, the hippy, the youth 
possiblywashed out after aspellondrugs.possibiyjust low and looking 
for a cause, maybe already interested enough in religion to be hooked in 
the initial approaches. .. the gu llible, the you ng, the lost causes. Jeremy 
was certainly into religion and, according to MickFleetwood, gullible. 

One ofthe ploys ofthe sect Spencer was eventually found with, an 
organisation called the Children Of God, is to harangue passing 
pedestrianson I,Astreets. Ifyou don’tstop and listen -perhaps you are 
a Christian but don’t have the time -they are prone to scream after you 
down the street, threatening helifire ofthe “You will burn in the fires of 
hell” variety. It can, according to Mick Fleetwood, be a pretty harrowing 
experience for the most balanced mind. 

For four days the group, Clifford Davis and road managers Dennis 
Keene and Phil McDonnell, with the aid ofthe policeand various well- 
wishers, most of them moderate Christians familiar with the methods 
and whereabouts of the sects, kept up the search for Spencer. Mick 
Fleetwood tells of one trip, fruitless as it transpired, to a sect which had 
been forced some 60 miles out of LA by the police for precisely such 
activities as detailed earlier. 

With Fleetwood was a girl from the Whisky A 
Go Go, a Christian who had offered her services 
in the search. In effect she was a kind of 
interpreter, because certain sects will answer 
questions by quoting texts from the Bible. Dusk 
was falling as their car approached through an 
area already given a bizarre and frightening 
countenance by the earthquakes. 

“As we approached. . . I just can't explain the 
atmosphere. . . the awful feeling the place gave 
out.” Fleetwood recalls. “Itwas anexperience 
I will never forget. Thankfully the house was 
near to and viewable from the boulevard, if it 
had been up a driveway and off a highway I don’t 
think I would have dared go any further. . .” 
Somehow the sect leaders had gotten word 
on their efficient grapevine ofthe visiting 
party’s arrival, 

“They always seem to getto know,” says 
Mick, “and we were told by the police that if 
there are any kids there that shouldn’t be, 
they stick them in a bus and drive them up 
the hills until the threat has passed.” 

Barred at the door from entering and given 
no assistance whatsoever, this thankfully 
wasn’t the sect that had Jeremy. Mick 
Fleetwood remembers most of all the 


t o k- 


in Jeremy Spencer disappeared 


people that had met them at the door. . . "So 
white, their eyes staring through you...” 
Many more search parties of this kind were 
organised before, at the end ofthe fourth 
day, atip-offledthegroup to the Children 
Of God’s bui Idingin LA. Clifford Davis and 
roadies Keene and McDonnell comprised 
the party that followed up the tip-off, 
arriving at 1 1 ,30 pm on the fourth day. 
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At first there was a point-blank denia 1 th at Spen cer 
was there, and a refusal to let the party in. The white lie 
that Jeremy’s wife Fiona was seriously ill backin 
England got the trio inside the building. It was after 
protracted arguingwith sectleadersthat Jeremy 
suddenly stepped out ofarooinand came to meet 
them. His appearance was startling.. . his hair - 

shorn and dressed in “dirty” clothes. His name 
had also been changed to the Biblical Jonathan. 

Davis spent three hours with the guitarist, 
hearing him tell howhe had decided heno 
longer wan ted to work; that the world was 
com ing to an end and that he had toput h is soul 
in order first. How he had been approached by 
chanting members of the sect on the street and 
gone with them to explore their beliefs. 

I le showed no concern at all for the rest of the 
band, says Davis, and said he thought they 
m ight have persuaded h im against the action he 
had taken if he had made contact with them at 
all. “But I must admit,” concedes the manager, 

" that he appeared most sensible during our long talk." 

Toquestionsofwhatwouldhappentohiswifeandtwoyoungchildren, 
however, Spencer would only answer, “Jesus loves. .. fesus will take care 
ofthem", and all the time thatDavis was talkingto the guitarist, two 
fellow disciples of the sect were seated on either side of him, all the while 
rubbing his arms and repeating a chant like “Jesus loves you”. 

Dav is says his condition and behaviour towards the rest of the sect 
could best be described as that of a “starstruck child”. “It was, ’’says 
Fleetwood, “as ifhe hadlost his identity. The Jeremy we knewhad gone." 

Keene, the roadie, went further: "He’d been brainwashed and itnearly 
killed me to see him. He just mumbled, ‘Jesus loves you.’ He was with 
about 500 of these people and they’re just like vegetables." 

The band itself never got to see Spencer. There was talk of a meeting 
with him the following even ing, if it could bearranged, buttheadvice 
against it of Clifford Davis prevailed. “I feared for their safety,” he told me. 

Ironically, the tour, in terms of financial gain and audience response, 
was the most successful Fleetwood Mac have done in the States. Their 
House album had done better in America than here, and before his 
disappearance, Jeremy had been playing to his peak. 

“He had been reallygetting everybody else off the ground .’’remembered 
Christine when we moved ups tail's to the McVies’ section of the house. 

"He wasplaying like we’d never heard him play before, AttheFillmore 
West in San Francisco [what was to be his final night with the band] he did 
his Elvis bit and had the whole audience in the palm of his hand. . .” 

“He had so much power over the audience,’’ broke in John McVie. 

“That’s what Ican’t understand, Ifhewantedto spread his beliefs, surely 
he could have used that power and done it through the group instead. ..” 
Christine: “Yes, but it was ‘Elvis’ that had the power. Jeremy had no 
power at all.” None of them, they stress, mind the course that Jeremy has 
taken; their objection is to the manner in which he tookit. 

"What he has done is his privilege,” says Christine on behalf of the band. 
“But he could have had the courtesy to let us know, instead of just walking 
out on us and leaving us to worry like we did for those four days. . .” 

“ Not knowing," adds Mick Fleet wood, “whether he was physic ally or 
mentally still in one piece. That was all we wanted, all we needed to know.” 
Once reconciled to Jeremy’s unalterable state of mind, the group was 
faced with six weeks of a major tour yet to run, with contracts and gigs to 
complete that they couldn’t conceivablymeetin their depietedform. 
Peter Green, the erstwhile Fleetwood Mac leader who himself left the 
band for reasons in which his religious beliefs played a major role, was 
their saviour. Clifford Davis put through an SOS call to the guitarist in 
England, who, true to his pronouncements and intentions when he quit 
the Mac, had been about to take up a job on a farm. 

Going back on stage, after so many months’ absence, was the furthest 
thing from Green’s mind; yet it was the ties of a still strong friendship that 
sent him flying out to join up with the band two days later. 

Christine points out that if Green had not answered their distress call 
their whole careers would have been in jeopardy. “We would have lost 
a lot of money, lost this house, everything. It would have been tlieend, 
because this house represents every thing we’ve got.”And turning to 
address herself to her husband: “Everythingyou've worked forthelast 
eight years, let ’s face it, it ’s all tie d up in this house . ’’ 



"If he wanted 
to come back, I 
think I would 
be prepared to 


say yes 




Meanwhile, as Green was flying out, Jeremy was 
being transferred to the Children Of God’s Texas 
branch where he was later to bejoinedbyhiswife 
Fiona, reportedly in full sympathy with her 
husband's ideals, and young son Dicken, Fiona’s 
mo ther, staying at the Mac house in Hampshire , 
cared for the younger chi id. I .ater, it is known 
that the Spencers - Fiona doing domestic chores 
for the sect- were moving round branches of 
the Children Of God in other major US cities. 

Faced with little alternative- there was no 
time to break off and re-plan their act with Peter 
Green- Fleetwood Mac were forced into 
acceptinga set comprising three numbers, 
Green’s “Black Magic Woman” one of them, 
followed by an hour or more’s jamming. It was 
a move taken with great reluctance, but wh ich 
involved very lit tie choice . 

Shattered then by the mental anguish ofthe 
days in Los Angeles, they were now being asked 
to walkonto a stage and face their audiences 
with the barest semblance of an act. “We’d arrive for agig,” remembers 
John McVie, “and suddenly find ourselves on stage staringat an audience 
without a due of what we were going to play. We were just scared stiff; it 
was a feeling I just cou Idn’t properly describe.” 

Green, more than anything else, probably helpedhoid them together. 

“ He treated it as a bit of a j oke,” says McVie. “Hen ever sp oke mu ch on stage 
but occasionally would amble up to the mlc and say something like 
‘Yankee bastards’ and laugh. I mean, he didn’t have to come back again 
but we did. Butthey’d all applaud at that, andamazingly the whole act, 
particularly the jamming, seemed to go down well.” 

Despite the fact that after a time the jamming itself became monotonous 
and predictable to the band, they were winning encores and building 
where they had fully expected to be killing a reputation. “We only had a 
handful of bad gigs,” says John “which is good in an eight- week tour, in 
terms of going down well and making more money, we were successful 
and it was our best tour. But the way we felt inside while we were doing it. 

“Peter,” says Christine “was so good. You could almost see the goose 
pimples on people’s arms as they were listening to him play. He just 
used to raise the roof. He is THE guitarist; it is such a shame that he is 
renouncing himself.” 

Drained of energy by the end ofthe tour, the last date, according to John 
McVie, had to be the last. They couldn't have gone on any further. And once 
it was all over, they just fled for England as fast as they could go, mentally 
and physically beaten, morale at its lowest ebb. “Over the pastyear,” sighed 
Christine, “it seems asif wehave just been continuallybattered and 
beaten about the head with a giant club." Mick Fleetwood, succinctly, 
uses and makes you feel the strength ofthe phrase “running for home”. 

i drove down to t he Fleetwood Mac house, a large secluded mansion on 
a hill just past the Devil’s Punch Bowl on the A9, just a week after their 
return. Understandably they hadn’t been near their instruments since 
theygotback, and werejust then coming round to picking up the pieces. 
They’d made no hard and fast decisions on what to do if Jeremy Spencer 
does return and if, though they think it highly improbable, he wants to 
rejoin. They discuss it among themselves as we drinkcoffee. 

“It is hard until we talk to him,” says Christine. “I would say no because 
I don’t think I can work with him again after what he’s done.” 

“But,” John weighs in with his opinion, “ifhe said he wanted to come 
b ack, I thi nk I would be prepare d to say yes. . . ” 

Mick, as he sees me to my car, feels that apart from any Other 
considerations they all want to hear it “from the man himself”. And that, 
despite what has happened, he would like to re-establish with Spencer 
the strongbondof friendship that previously existed. 

The first candidate for Jeremy's old job was due the afternoon ofthe day 
I called, a guitarist/singer/ writer called Bob Welch who has since been 
chosen as replacement. Also due that day was Spencer himself. Because 
he lived there, and allhis possessions remain inhis quarter of the house, 
it is odds on that he will return there at some point. 

But the band had no knowledge of his intentions, simply word thathe 
would be back soon -the date hassince been put back to later this month. 
He could be coming for his possessions, to talk to the band or, as is 
thought highly possible, with theleader ofthe Children of God to start 
an offshoot ofthe sect in Britain. Nicklogan • 
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Original Motion Picture Soundtrack 

"1HE lANDtORO’’ 

music by AL KOOPER 


AL KOOPER 
THE STAPLE SINGERS 
LORRAINE ElUSON 
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The Olympics 

Western Movies from the lp 

ROCK & ROLL STARS VOLUME2, JOY 

It’s funny - I’ve always 
remembered this particular 
record. It’s The Olympics. It came 
outon a blue label HMVim959 
and the producer was mumble, 
mumble. I think it’s very good but 
similar to The Coasters’ records 
of the time like “Young Blood 
It’s the sound of the time. The 
Olympics came out about two 
years after The Coasters. I love 
these records. 
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Louis Jordan & 

His Tympany Five 

I S FROM 
THELPLETTHEGOOD 
TIMES ROLL, CORAL 

I likethesaxatthe 
beginning and 
I liked the first 
verse, but I didn’t 
like the nursery 
rhymes, which 
were so 
predictable. The 

drumming is tremendous, almost 
like Ringo. And the trumpet at 
the end was good. Yeah - 
enjoyed it. The words were 
like Chuck Berry words until it 
got into the nursery rhymes. 
Late ’ 40 s, I should think, just 
before the rock’n'roll thing 
happened. A lot of the ’49 
stuff by Th e Drifters on the 
Atlantic history of soul 
albu ms sound like this. It 
reallyswings. Beautiful. 

Jethro Tull 

I Aqu dun fromthelp 

AQLMEUA/G. CHRYSALIS 

Very good. Jethro Tull, 


obviously; and a very important 
LP for the group because a lot of 
people have lost faith in them. 
This will restore interest. I saw 
a parallel in the lyrics there with 
Arthur Lee with the reference to 
“snot”. Arthur Lee used that in 
Forever Changes. I thought the 
guitar solowas beautiful. I’m 
impressed. I don’t have a bad 
word for this. It will take people 
a couple of plays to get into, but 
itshould be huge in America. 

Elvin Bishop Group 

Don’t Fight It (Feel It) from the lp 

FEEL IT!, FILLMORE 

I don’t like it at all. (thought 



Wilson Pickett’s version was 
much more powerful. Sounds 
like an old Ike & Tina thing - 
Charlie and Inez Foxx. Oh - hate 
that organ. Terrible production. 
Sounds like a demo studio. 
Obviously not Eric on guitar. It 
must be Colin Cattermole or 
Elmore Drains. No, that was 
terrible. I can't imagine why 
anyone wants to make records 
like that. 


John Lee Hooker 

Messin’ With The Hook from th e 

LP HOOKER'N’HEAT, LIBERTY 

Lovely guitar style. I like this very 
much. Is it Muddy Waters? Very 
similar voice. John Lee Hooker? 

I cantell by theguitar style. He’s 
dynamite. Incredible guitar- it 
sounds like a motorbike. It’s the 
sort of thing I'll do when I’m 40 ! 
He’s playing really well. 

American bluesmen don’t always 
seem to be aware of the 
techniques available in the 
studios. Buddy Guy “live” is the 
greatest guitarist in the world, 
but his records always sound 
thin and weak. Chuck Berry's 
records for Mercury were just 
the same. They don’t seem to 
have any control over the sound. 
Bob Hite has produced thisand 
really gota good sound. 

Al Kooper 

Brand New Day from the lp the 

LANDLORD. UNITED ARTISTS 

Sounds like Jon Sebastian meets 
The Band. Sounds like “Mighty 
Quinn". Who is it? Well, he's been 
working with Dylan, sothat’s 
probably why. I’m quite partial 
to his guitar playing. But this is 
a muzak- really. It’s bad white 
soul - give me James Brown, or 
Van Morrison, who does good 
white soul. It’s sad. But you 
know he has made a lot of bread 
from the movie, so ride on, Al. 

I thought his work on New 
Morning was important. 


Paul Brett Sage 


DAWN 


I don’t know who it is -Peter The 
Poet? Or Paul The Poet ( shakes 
head). Sounds like an old Nirvana 
track. Who is it? Loser name. 










Man 

LIBERTY 

“I think I’m better than Elvis.” 
Who saidthat? ItwasCrispian 
St Peter, wasn't it? Man, did you 
ever see Crispian St Peter’s 
stage act? Hmm, nice guitar 
here. Good old Chuck Berry. 
Very nice, actually. Probably 
American. You find so many 
good guitarists wasting their 
time in bad groups. 

Freddie & The Dreamers 

Susan’s Tuba philips 

Beautiful production - really. 

I like it. It’s... unreal! It sounds 
like Oliver, the guy who did 
'‘Good Morning Starshine”on 
acid. I’m not too in agreement 
with the trumpet, but it's a 
funky pop record. I’d say it 
would be a hit in America. 


Tom Springfield 

mr Peace philips 

Oh - take it off. Say no more! 

I agree very strongly with the 
sentiments, but I’d rather hear 
“Power To The People” or “My 
Sweet Lord". 

CliffRichard 

Silvery Rain Columbia 

I’d hazard a guess and say it 
was Kay Starr. Oh, I hate it, and 
butterflies DON’T move on 
Invisible strings. Is it Cliff? 

Oh, give me “Move It” and 
“High Class Baby”. He’s kept 
abreast of the times, I’ll say 
that. They’ve cleane d h im,but 
I prefer him dirty. I don't see 
th is as a hit unless it gets massive 
TV promotion. 
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He’s doing a 
good imitation. . . 
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The Band 

This Wheel’s On Fire from a live 

BOOTLEG ALBUM 

Sounds like The Band live. That 
was obviously a live recording, 
unless it was in the studio with 
people and recorded through 
atin can. Itsounds like The Band 
and Robbie [Robertson] did 
a long guitar break. I was 
loo king around the room and 
no one seemed really knocked 
out with it, no one’s foot was 
really tapping. I’ve heard this 
is Dylan’s favourite version of 
thesong, but having done the 
song ourselves it's hard for me 
tojudge. 

Dee Dee Warwick 

ATLANTIC 

It’s nice. Is this an English 
record? A little birdie just told 
me it was Dee Dee Warwick. 

I’ll give it 78 just to dance to it. 
Doyou knowwhat I mean? 

Dick Cla rk has a radio show in 
the States where he plays 
records to kids and they say 
what they think of it and how 
many out of lOOthey give. Yeah, 
theygive their name and age 
first. Well, I'll give it a 78, and the 
beat was good. 

Cowboy 

fl FROM THE LP REACH 
FOR THE SKY, ATCO 

Neil Young. Steve Stills, It’s not 
Neil Young, no. Boy, does that 
sound like him. It’s a good copy 


of Neil Young; sounds like 
a cross between Crosby, 

Stills, Nash and Young - it’s 
calculated. Even the guitar 
is... Scott Boyer, is that the way 
you pronounce it? 

Well, he’s doing a good 
imitation and sounds like Neil 
Young. And that just shows you 
there are good imitators of 
everything - Cowboy do Neil 
Young, Bee Geesdid The 
Beatles, Byrds did Bob Dylan. 


dec dee Marwick 
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SUSPICIOUS MINDS 


Mick Abrahams 

Bi FROM THE LP 

MICKABRAHA MS, C H RYSA L! S 

I found it rather long and 
tiresome, except for the soft 
jangly bit. It had a consistent 
beat but I don’t know what the 
words were. Melodica l!y it 

didn’t get off - I’ll give it 69. 

Marc Benno 

Yea a&m 

That’s a fun record. Nice back- 
up voicesand guitar, sounds like 


M 



Marc Benno. Uncanny, isn’t it? 
Really nice one, I like that. Good 
year coming my way, that’s the 
picture I get. 

Ashton, Gardner, Dyke & Co 

Can capitol 

Ashton, Dyke and something. 
Was it live or in the studio 
with lots of happy people and 
a dog? Four-four beat with 
a big bass drum, and can you get 
it. Yeah, I can get it. Can you? 

It’s fun, happy music, the sort 
of thing you play ata party 
and da nee to. 

Laura Nyro 

Were The Main DragcBs 

The re’s a CBS record. That's 
a weird ending - 1 like the 
ending. It goes in about eight 
different places but just breaks 
up rather than holding your 
attention, Singing is good, 
but the arrangement and 
studio doesn’t hang together. 

It lacks continuity. 

Mylon 

Old Gc el Sh ATLANTIC 

I really like that, it's in the 
Joe Cocker bag, Creedence 
Clearwater and Leon Russe 
style . Consistently solid, 
good guitar EQ, and the 
vocals are good. It sounds 
like American Mylon. 
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An interview with 1 P :DJ, label 
owner and patron of artists from Captain 
Beefheart to Marc Bolan. “When I first 
heard T. Rex had made it, I was driving,” 
says Peel. “I stopped and had a little cry.” 



MELODY MAKER 


S OMEHOW I ALWAYS associate John Peel with the word 

nice. A long as 1 can remember he has been calling 
everything nice. Hamsters are nice. Malayan seven-string 
guitars are nice. The Pig is nice. So is walking in the park. 
Nice. Really nice. 

VD isn’t nice, but then he didn’t say it was. “I had clap 
once and it wasn't nice," he told us. All over 247 metres he said it. Mary 
Whitehouse didn't think that was nice either, because she tried to get him 
banned, didn’t she? 

On the other hand, most of us admired his honesty, lust as, though we 
may have thought that hamsters smelled and walkingaround parks 
was sissy, we knewhe meant that, too. It was allboundup in jumbly 
fashion with believing in Captain Beefheart and Beethoven, Buffalo 
Springfield and Roger McGough. The clap own-up fits somewhere in 
there, maybe in among the total conviction thatLiverpool football 
team is the greatest in the world and Ustad Vilayat Khan is a wow. 

Essentially, he is a paradox only in our own minds, a gentle, 
straightforward man whose gentle straightforwardness we 
have difficulty in believing because with him they seem 
such absolute qualities. It becomes a compulsion to dig for 
the base metal. The trip wires and the snares are forever 
being laid, but he manages to blunder through them with 
only a few scratches. 

Yet the irony of it all is that we who grew up with The 
Perfumed Garden and Night Ride and Top Gear, a nd who 
believe him to be one of the very few good things that have 
comeoutoftheunderground.havereallyturned him into 
a museum piece and nobody is interested enough to blow 
the dust off. Once, he was almost oneofTheMagic Band, the 
Captain’s lieutenant; but no one believes in magic any more. » 
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Heis the twin victim ofthe current pop depression and the idiom's 
appetite for new faces and charisma. Maybeif the Corporation let him 
talkmore about guinea pigsand oudsand JRTolkienand social diseases 
again, he would cease to be the institution that we all take for granted. 
Honesty has never been in large supply in the pop business, after ail. 

We are sitting in the narrator’s room at the BBC’s Paris Studios in Lower 
Regent Street, London. A small, functional-looking room with hard 
leather seats and a wooden table placed squarely under a large clock. On 
either side ofthe clockare green and red lights, which flash on and off at 
intervals for no apparentreasonthatJohnPeelcan imagine. Peelis 
dressed in an olive sweater and a pair of scruffyjeans, which have a badge 
stuckin the flies. I amat aloss to know what the badge stands forbecause 
I don’t care to look too closely in the direction. 

“I can’t think why you want to interview me,” he says. “1 would’ve 
thought everybody was bored to death bynowwith thethoughts of John 
Peel. Anyway," -thetouch of self-deprecation- "I’m sure nobodylistens 
to Top Gear or t h e Su nd ay shows now.” 

So what shall we talk about? “Sexat Top Of The Pops, by Frank Story,” he 
says promptly, lookingupfrom an article about a dolly girl andhersecret 
diary. “I’m amazed at all that business, youknow, because no one has 
ever offered me a single penny to do anything. Not a penny.” 

The tone is ironic and the look is that of wry amusement. As if anybody 
wou Id offer John Peel, The Undergrou nd DJ, money It ke that. It wou Id 
be like trying to slip a buck to Elliot Ness. “Actually,” he starts up again, 
"I've only done Top OfThePopsonce and then! forgot Amen Corner’s 
name and was never asked back. God, when anybody ever remembers 
that 1 always get so embarrassed. 

“Panic-stricken, that’s what I was. Thethingis, I quite enjoytelevision, 
although if I was given a choice between doing a weekly programme on 
television and doing what I’m doing now, I'd choose the radio. I’ve got to 
go on at the end of April on one of Mike Raven’s programmes about The 
Ten Commandments and discuss Thou Shalt Not Kill. It's this thing, you 
know, about DJs being regarde das major social figures, so that we ’re 
asked our opinions on everything. I suppose you’ve got to have somebody 
to talk about it, but it seems a bit funny to have DJs.” 

Ah yes, DJ-ing. Some people were sayingthathis programmes reflected 
the public’s disillusioned attitude towards music on the BBC. He jumped 
right in without a pause. "I think part ofthe problem,” he said, “is that 
something I was always campaigning for has happened and it 'shad 
the inevitable result. There was atime when Top Gear was the only 
programme cateringfor this end of the music spectrum and now 
there are quite a few- Sounds Of The Seventies, and Pete Drummond's 
programme, and nowl'm having a competition withmyselfa bit with 
the Sunday concerts. And so it's no longer unique. 

“I find that I’m nowin the same position with the programme as I was in 
1967, which is basically that of saying, well, there’s alot of popular stuff, 
but at the same time as you're listening to that why don’t you listen to this, 
which has its own merit. The kind of people we have on Top Gear now are 
not the sort we've chosen because they 're obscure, but they 're people who 
we think are very good and who aren’t getting the exposure they merit.” 
Sometimes, I said, I didn't feel he was selective or critical enough. 

“Well,” he laughed, “that’s hard. The thing is, it would be very easy for us 
to play safe and put on groups that we knew people were going to listen to, 
and play the t racks from the LPs that we know will leap into the charts. 

It'd be a much more popular pro gramme and have a much wider 

audience, and would win 
the polls and everything, 
because I think this year 
we'ie going to experience 
a slight fall from grace 
when it comes to the 
Melody Maker polls.” 

That botheredhim? “It 
does. The obvious thing, 
of course, is to say NO, but 
it does a little bit because 
it’s nice. It’s stupid to 
pretend. I get quite chuffed 
about it, honestly.” 

The basic idea behind 
his programmes, he said, 
was to find a group with 
some merit that was not 


widely known or heard. The problem was that what sounded good in 
a club did no t necessarily come across on the radio. 

“But once we’re committed to broadcasting it, we 're committed. You 
tend to get carried away by atmospheres in the studio which don’t come 
across on the rad io. The classic example of that were Mott The Hoople, 
who came down and did very much the same thing they’d do in a club, 
which was ‘clap your hands, come on, everybody’, which is nice in a club 
and went alright in the studio, but when it went out on the radio it 
sounded silly, really. It’s tryingto put out a three-dimensional thing over 
a two-dimensional transmitter. You’re just bound to lose part ofit. 

“So we do have things that don’t work. But if you’ve got Deep Purple and 
BlackSabbath and Ten Years After andEmerson, Lake & Palmer, then the 
programme would be enormously popular, But those band shave lost the 
spark somewhere down the line and are basically going through a 
routine. It’s really like Bob and Alf Pearson. Theydon’t need to be doing 
Top Gear or The Sunday Show, whereas other people do and youhave to 
ta ke t h at i nto considerati on.” 

Wouldn’t he say, though, that another part ofthe problem was that pop 
music wasgoing through a lowperiod, probably because there are few 
“stars” around anymore? 

“Oh definitely, yeah. Because it was always stars round about my age, 
and it’s very difficult for 15-year-old kids to relate to people who are twice 
as old. The wholepop sceneis obviously a cyclical thing, where you get 
these great spurts of action, then it dies down again, then, whooomph, 
off it goes. Ithinkit must be fairly close-the next phase that’s goingto 
suddenly sweep the world by storm. It mustbejust around the corner. 

“But at the moment we’re going through a very sterile period. People are 
basically more hung up on images than they are on music. They’d much 
rather go and see somebodyfamous thanhear somebody good. Yousee, 
you get a situation where a Beatles or a Stones or an Elvis Presley a re both 
good and glamorous, but there isn't anybody who’s both at the moment, 
or both on that scale. 

“Part ofthe reason Dandelion hasn’t sold enormously well is because 
the records which do sell are records which sound sufficiently like 
something else so as notto tax people’s imaginations too much. In other 
words, a Black Sabbath will sellbecause it sounds like something else. 
You get a process where each band that is successful is a watered- down 
version of somet hing else. 

“Your Hendrixes and your Creams -and I think LedZeppelin too, in the 
sense that they are originators -spawn whole hordes of lesser groups and 
imitators, and sometimes, as a result of imitation, the imitators can be 
more successfulthanthem.” 

I WAS GLAD HE had mentioned Dandelion. Dandelion records, 

1 said, had always struck me as being high on worthiness and 
integrity but low on artistic quality. For the first time in the 
interview he looked upset, and yes, slightly angry. Reaction, of course, 
hadn’t been gratifying, but as far as the actual recording and music 
went he was very pleased. Look at Island! They had started off from 
scratch - and look at them now! 

“They made mistakes along the way and so have we, and we began with 
people no one had heard of, unlike companies like Vertigo or Harvest, 
who started off with known quantities such as Pink Floyd. We have this 
little plot in the dark corner of the garden and along come the critics 
and. . . over the wall. I’m not saying the records are great and should leap 
to No 1, but they all have an identity. There are no Dandelion records you 
can play and say they are someone else. 

“Of course I think we have artistic quality! It's just that some of the 
records may not be artistically developed. We're just trying to get the 
thing going. Some ofthe records I thinkhave been knocked out, like the 
Gene Vincent, which happened incidentally to be the bestseller. Filagree 
with that. But the newalbum by Bridget StJohn-Ithinkit’sanewSgf 
Pepper. When I first heard it I thought it was a masterpiece. 

"IfWarner Brothers willonlystaywith me, I think we can do something. 
They do seem interested, but sometimes a bit perplexed. The difference 
between makingit and not is that ifwe had a hit it would provide us with 
capital to go on for a long time, and I think with Medicine Head and 
BridgetSt John, interestingly. 

“Look, T. Rex was a classic example. When I started digging them, 
people said, ‘Comeon, what’s this? Larry TheLamb!’I thought then that 
Marc was a hit writer and would have a No 1, and now I’m right. You know, 
when I first heard they’d made it, I was driving up the Ml and I stopped 
andhadalittlecry. 


Bridget £>t Joint 


JOHN PEEL 


"Dandelion, you see, is 
a very p ersonal thing. I 'in not 
a commercially orientated person, 
and all we can get people to do is listen 
to the records 

Over-commercialisation: that’s 
one of his pet hates. The other is the 
intellectualisationofthemusic.lt 
occurred in jazz, didn't it, hesays, and we 
all know what happened to that. 

People like Tony Palmer and Geoffrey 
Cannon, he remarks, have never influenced 
him to go out and experience anything. He goes 
further: they are very destructive. 

“Because the whole strength of pop music 
and it is pop music, whatever name you want to 
give it, progressive or rock or whatever- the one 
distinguishingfeature of successful Progressive 
music with a capital P, is that u nder no 
circumstances should it progress an inch, 
because i fit does people don’t want to know. As 
long as it isn’t progressive, t hen they ' 11 b uy it. If it 
is-ie, somethinglike Kevin Ayers -they won’t 
touch itwilhabarge pole, and I think that’s sad. 

"Jazz was essentially a people’s music, as rock 
is, and it was taken up by the intellectuals and 
built uptothepoint where they said, ‘Well, you can’t appreciate this 
because you haven’t got a college degree, have you? ’ And the fact is, 
you've got people reviewing rock records in The Observer ; and stuff like 
that. Nowadays your Hampsteadliberai is listening to rock records 
instead of Dave Brubeck. 

“I’m sure that a lot of people who now buy Captain Beef heart records 
don’t likethem.butthey’reafashionablethingto have. Or Wild Man 
Fischer. One of the reasons we played Wild Man Fischer was because I 
didn’tknowifitwas good or bad; I didn’t evenreallyknowifllikeditor 
not, and if somethinghas got me that confused then 1 want to play it on 
radio, because it’s good to have something that messes your mind about. 
And I think the thing with Beefheart is that people don't know if it ’s good 
or bad, but it ’s fashionable.” 

As aDJ, he tried to avoid absolute statements. His own evaluation of 
music, therefore, is not connected in any way with technical skills, 
because he admits he really knows nothing about the techniques of 
music - "honestly”. He judges a record only by his personal, emotional 
reaction. In other words, if it makes him feel good. And he cites Duane 
Eddy to prove his point. 

"He was an incredibly duff guitarist, right? If you’d ve said, ‘Hey Duane, 
play us “White Cliffs Of Dover”', he couldn't have done it. But the thing 
was that when he got on stage or on his records and started playing away 
on that bass string, you got that feeling up your back: 'Oooohh, that feels 
good’ " - he threw his back back in simulated ecstasy. ‘‘Really, that kind 
of sensation. 

"That’s why it’s good to work with John Walters [his producer] , because 
he’s a musician. He will tell me, if I hear something that I like, if it ’s crap 
musically, although he’ll still let me play it. The whole thing of rock is that 
it's emotionaland it’s direct -that’s its strength. That’s why 1 think the 
music of Ten Years After and Deep Purple is not emotional. They go 
through all the motions but somehowit doesn’t add up. 

“This sounds like some incredible b , but I quite often at home 

put on t hings like B eethoven’s Eigh th, which has always knocked me out, 
and dance around the room to it. 

“I really think all the great music is emotional, whatever people try to 
do to it. If it was just completely clinical and emotion less it would n’t last, 

I think so little of the stuff that’s happening now will.’’ 

Heis not complaining, mind. I leis, he remarks convincingly, "ecstatic”. 
What he does he has wanted to since he was eight. In fact, he has 
remarkably fewhang-ups. Like most figureheads of the underground, he 
come from the middle classes. Up per- middle class, actually. 

His father, a wealthy Liverpool cotton broker, died lastyear of lung 
cancer. He was never, he says, a terribly happy man, and they never really 
knew each other until he was dying. 

“When me and my two brothers and my dad used to go for walks in 
Del a mere forest in Cheshire he’d drop the facade and he was a lovely 
man, but untilhe was dying he could never drop itall the time. That’s 


k really sad; I regret that enormously. 
When he was dying, I used to go and 
sit on his bed and we’d look at 
photographs of himself when he was 
a kid. But the whole time I knewhim 
I don’t think I ever touched him at all.” 

I lis mot her resembles Pee! much 
more in that quality of openness. 
Apparently, she smokes a pipe and cigars, 
and is a great Captain Beefheart fan. 

The Ravenscrofts-his real name-lived out 
in the Cheshire countryside, and he was, he 
says, a terribly introverted kid. “To showyou how 
shy I was, I’d only been out with one girl in my 
life by the time I’d reached my 21st birthday, 
and I’d only been out with her once.” 

His pa rents were divorced when he was 17, 
and as a reaction to the restricting upper- 
middle-class world of his youth he upped and 
split to the States, where he was a computer 
operatorin Texas fora time before becoming 
aD| in California. His early twenties seem to 
have been a period of readjustment as betook 
to the booze. 

“And smoking, too. I was always stoned. I lived 
in the San Bernardino Valley by an orange 
grove, with lots of other kids, and we’d get out of our heads . The trouble 
was that I had this radio programme at Bam on KAMEN, 

“We’d all be out of our heads by two in the morning, but while they 'd be 
going to sleep, I’d have to get up and goto work. I’d be asleep over the 
controls and have to wake up to put on the next record . 

“It was horrifying, because you have to talk with this smile in your voice. 
Believe me, you think Rosko is gross, but he wouldn’t last five minutes 
over there. My style on Perfumed Garden was a reaction to al! that.” 

When he returned to England he joined Radio London and was in at the 
birth of the British underground. He admits now to being naive enough to 
believe that the ethics and ideals that were being spawned in ’67 would be 
substantiated. Consequently, his bitterness atthe state of the 
underground today is great. 

“The trouble is,” he remarked, “that the whole of yourunderground is 
essentiallyverymuch of a middle-class situation, because most of the 
people don’t have the opportunity to drop in, let alone bloody drop out. 

“With the sort of government we’ve got now, the chances, of course, of 
ever being able to drop in are correspondingly fewer. One reviewer of 
Richard Neville’s book Play Power, which I enjoyed very much, said 
something to the effect that it was a chilling description of the sowing of 
the seeds of fascism, which I thinkit is, because you can see already that 
the underground as such has become incredibly intolerant. 

“All the whining for acceptance has been replaced by condemnation of 
people who don’t want to live that way, people who are quite happy doing 
somethingelse providingt hey’re left alone. Ifpeople want to five in a semi- 
detached house in Surbiton and spend the whole time watching television 
and polishing the car, then I think they should be allowed to, frankly. 

"Everybody in the world is a poseur - 1 am, andsoareallthepeople 
who ’ll be reading this article -but it’s the degree. If you’re trying very hard 
to eliminate it and to say and do things that you know are fraudulent, 
that’s a bout the best you can hope to get, really. 

“And a nice thing about doing what I do now is that really for the first time 
in my life- and it’s my fault, because I've always been a loner very much, 
and incredibly neurotic and hung-up-I find I've got a lot of real friends.” 
What was it, then, which had wonhim this unique position in radio? 

“I dun no. I dun no. I thi n kit's just the factthat it’s somebody on the radio 
trying to be themselves, rather than projecting some kind of angle. I like 
to thinkl might havehelpedto make it possible for people like Bobllarris, 
who’s an amazing man, to be on the radio. If he wins the Melody Maker 
pol 1 this year I shall be knocked out. 

"And it ’s connected with the fac t that most of the kids in the country 
are basically hung-up and confused. One ofthethings I thankpublic 
school [in Shrewsbury] for is that it screwed me up so completely that 
I was 10 years late in begin ning to develop at all, and so the changes I was 
going through at 26, 27 and 29 were the same that most people were going 
through in their late-teenage period. I think a lot of people would identify 
with those situations." Michael Watts • 



“If pop music 
progresses, 
people don't 
want to know 
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C ANNES IS A strange place. It sits on 

the Cote D’Azur beckoning the rich 
to part with theirdollars, pounds 
and francs in glorious sunshine. 

If France conjures up a picture of 
bearded revolutionaries, visit Cannes, where anyone in 
blue jeans is an “ ippi", where gigantic sailing yachts litter the harbour 
with pennants from all over the globe and where a hotel without 
chandeliers is like a pub with no beer. 

Itis years out of date, where paunchy balding men with fat cigars, blue 
blazers, white shirts and baggy grey trousers covering sandals can 
reflect on how life used to be. Duchesses with lorgnet tes mingle with 
the trendy debutantes to whom a season would n't be a season without 
afor tnight in Cannes. 

An odd choice, perhaps, for the Rolling Stones to make their home. I f 
tax- dodging was their motive, they obviously aren’t the only ones with 
the sameidea.Butl detecta change in yerscruffyStones. At anyrate 
there’s a change in their colourfullead singer. The old Mick who 
perpetually stuck two fingers at society is now well on the way to 
becoming part of that society. The hair is shorter, neater and well 
groomed, hisjacket issuperbly tailored velvetand a handmadeshirt 
replaces the vest. The angry young man is not so angry as he used to be. 
Hemaystill gyrate wildly onstage, but offstage a suave andconfident 
young man stands before us. 

He stood before the music press last weekend with the rest of the group 

in their new surroundings. The Stones don’t 

cometoyou;you go tothem.Andifthatmeans 
hying to Nice and back via Geneva, it makes no 
difference. They’ve just signed a recording 
contract which will make them very rich indeed 
- and if that isn’t something to shout about, 
what is? 

So it was that I found myself aboard flight 
Air France 950 onFriday bound for the sunny 
Riviera, which turned out to be cold and cloudy. 

Mick and his men had taken over a restaurant 
for the eveningfor the kind of press conference 
befitting a property like the Rolling Stones. . . 

We’ve been there two hours and it’s 
approaching midnight when a hustle atthe 



a 


It's a pity the 


people that 


tape the group 


can pick a 


bad night 


door turns our heads. “ Jagger’s here," someone says 
urgently and we look round. Mick strides in with his 
beautiful lady on one arm. He makes for the food 
table and 20 photographers gather round. He smiles 
and poses and the flashbulbs pop. A persistent 
cameraman annoys Mick. Mick covers him in wine. 
Photographers persist and Mick composes 
himself. This is what the party is for, anyway. Publicist Les Perrin and 
other Stones drag him to one side and talk. Then Perrin tellsus Mick will 
be over to our table soon, just as soon as he’s gotadrink. 

But it's much, much later when hedoes, and in the meantime the rest 
arrive. Mick Taylor in denims and Bill Wyman in stripes. Charlie arrives 
with an entourage which appears to include Stephen Stills and Ahmet 
Ertegun, boss of Atlantic Records, and the heaviest guy there. 

Fiashbuibspop in all directions now, and ratherthan talk to Mick 
senior, 1 decide on a chat with Mick j unior, who is hidingfrom the 
cameras with his lady in a corner. 

“I’ve rented my house here for six months,” he says. "Bill and I are at 
Grasse, Charlie is over in the Camargue and Keith is way overthe other 
side of Nice. What’s happening in London? ” 

On to the newalbum. “I haven’t written any of the songs on it,” says 
Mick. “But we all contribute in the studio. We take the lead guitar, Keith 
and me, depend ingon the num ber. It’s about 50-50. 1 am writing some 
stuff of my own, though, but whether the group will play it remains to be 
seen. We're going to bui Id a record ing studio down here as soon as we can 
so we can rehearse whenever we want. It’s a good place to live. The 
weather’s lousy today but the past fortnight has been great.” 

I keep looking around to see if Jagger has 
started talking at the English-speaking table. 
He’s there, and I pick up the conversation 
midway through some chat about the Rolling 
Stones’ new label. “We can record what we want 
on it, really,” he said. “Ifwe like a group we can 
put them on our label, and we may make solo 
albums, but there a re no definite plans. I don’t 
know what mine would be like, probably songs 
like ‘Wild Horses’, with Keith playing acoustic 
guitar or something.” 

Mick runs throughthe tracks on the new 
album, with afew commentson each one. 
“Ritch” was written for dog lovers, hesays. 
“There’s no real change of direction musically 
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for the group, but we all thin kit's the best 
album we have done," he smiles. 

I ask him about StoraeAge, the album rush- 
released by Decca following their departure 
from the label. “Iwas so mad when it came out,” 
he says. “That was why I spent all thatmoney on 
the ads in the papers. When we left Decca we 
knew they had tapes of us which hadn’t been 
released and which they were entitled to put out, 
But we had a verbal agreement that if they did, 
they would contactusfirst. We turn our back 
and they put one out without telling us at all. The 
tracks a ren’t up to the sta n dard of the group’s 
current music and it’s wrong for the fans. Maybe 
they could have put it out on a budget label. They 
can do it again and again, just taking tracks from 
various albums and repackaging them.” 

Keith Richard arrives in a white silk jacket and 
Iookingmore like a gypsy tha n ever. Earrings 
hang from his ears, his spiky hair stands on end 
and his eyes look strangely dark. I Te lunges 
forward to greet Mick, who obv iously wants to 
bring our little chat to an end. There’s one more 
question I want to ask: what about all the 
bootlegs? “I don’t mind them, really. You can’t 
stopthemdoingit.They ’re everywhere. It’s a 
pitythattheyaretoo expensive and thepeople 
that tape the group can picka bad night.” 

That’s it. Mick's lady is tired of having no arm 
to cling on to and he wants to talk wit h Keith. 
The photographers persist until they getthe 
whole group together, and then there’s an 
enormous shot of the group with a 1 1 the Kinney 
people, and with the Atlantic boss, and with all 
the Stones people, and with the girlfriends. 

It’s rather like a wedding reception where the 
two sides -Stones and recording company-all 
want the various combinations of the active 
personnel pictured together. Well, Kinney do 
even if the Stones don’t. 

Around two the party starts to break up. Mick 
says he’s going to the casino and breezes out. 
Chris Charlesworth 

— NMEAPRIL24 — 

T HE ROLLING STONES had their first 
Riviera party last Friday night. They 
have started their year- out-of-Britain 
for taxpurposes. Surrounded by millionaires’ 
yachts in the fashion-enclosed opulence of 
the exclusive Canto Club House. 

NME was one of the some 25 periodicals 
invited to take part in this world gathering, 
organised by the wealthy American Kinney 
Group, which bought Atlantic , Wamer-Reprise 
and Elektra, and won the fight to sign the 
Stones against some 20 other companies. 

To celebrate this victory and to give the first 
LP of the newRol ling Stones Records label a 
£10,000 launch, Kinney chief Ahmet Ertegun 
devised what you could call the costliest press 
reception of the year. Actually it was a party and 
not a reception, although the individual Stones 
chatted to the press t hrough the evening and 
into thedawn. Executives of Kinney in Europe 
were instructed to bringsome journalists with 
them to Cannes la st Friday. British head Tan 
Ralfini, aided by press office Des Brown and 
executive Clive Selwood, got to workand a party 
of 13, including Stones personal PR Les Perrin 
and recordingassistantTrevor Churchill, took 
off from London airport in the morning. » 



The Stones have a 
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good band” 
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T WO STOREYS ABOVE the King s 
Road in London's Chelsea in a 
bachelor pad with stained 
radiator, greying white walls and 
G Plan furniture sits Jim Price, trumpet- 
playing session man supreme and friend of 
the stars. A typical member of the Los 
Angeles community in exile in his new-found 
adopted country where he can find peace 
and quiet on all levels. 

Price first came into the limelight when he 
was playing with Delaney & Bonnie as one of 
the Friends, after slogging away in a Texas 
showband that made it in a small way and 
ended up playing full-time in Las Vegas. But 
a small-time showband in Las Vegas wasn’t 
what he wanted to be married to for the rest 
of his life, so he split to Los Angeles and was 
quickly adopted by Delaney Bramlett, 

The Friends didn’t last too long. Price says 
they hada lot of disagreements and decided 
to split, throwing up some of the cream of 
today's floating sidemen. “The band split 
because it was time,” he said in hisslowTexas 
drawl. “ Wejust didn’t agree with things.” 

It was during his stint with Delaney & 
Bonnie that he first ran into the Stones, 
whom he joined for their British tour this 
year along with Bobby Keys. “The Stones 
were in LAataboutthe 
same time as Altamont, and 
they came to see the band 
and asked us to play on 
“Live With Me” from 
their last album." 

From Delaney & Bonnie 
he joined the Joe Cocker, 

Leon Russell Mad Dogs 
And Englishmen tour, 
which he describes as 
“really incredible, man. Joe 
was really great.” 

A period of little work followed before the 
Stones got in touch with him to play on their 
Britishtour,and it was this that made up his 
mind for him to come and live in England. 

Jim Price has been working on his solo 
album from dawn to dusk using the Stones’ 
Mighty Mobile studio parked at Mick 
Jagger's house in Newbury. He’s using 
Ringo and Jim Kelt ler on drums, Nicky 
Hopkins, Klaus Voorman and guitar-playing 
vocalist friend John Uribe. Mark Plummer 


“I didn’t hear 
anything until 
I came over to 
work on George 
Harrison’s album” 


i 1 1 T’S BOBBY KEYS, the greatest 
saxophone player in the world," said 
Mick Jagger. And Bobby smiled 
modestly towards me. “A great bunch of 
guys, the Stones. But there are plenty of 
others better than me. I can’t even read 
music,” drawled Bobby in hisTexas accent. 

“1 just love playing rock’n’roll." 

Looking at Bobby’s young face, it’s hard 
to believe he actually started out with 
Buddy Holly. And he has other impressive 
references, too: Delaney & Bonnie, Leon 
Russell and Joe Cocker. At the weekend 
Bobby was staying with Keith Richards near 
Cannes, and whil e everyone fussed around 
the Stones at their press conference, a chat 
with Bobby seemed like a good idea. 

How did the Stones-Keys partnership 
come about, I asked. “When I met them I was 
working with Delaney & Bonnie in California 
and they came over to rehearse near us. 

One night they came to listen to us playing 
and the next day I got a call asking me if I'd 
like to put a horn solo on a track on the Let It 
B/eec/album, “Live With Me". 

"I didn’t hearanything 
from them until I came 
over to England this 
summer to work on the 
George Harrison album. 

I got another calland went 
to Olympic Studios to 
wo rk on their album ,and 
ever since then I’ve been 
really involved. They’re 
a damn good band.” 
Bobby’s home town is in 
Texas and it was there he met up with Buddy 
Holly. “ I wasjust seven years old when I heard 
my first rock’n’roll. I went down to see Holly 
and he wasreally doing something different. I 
started hanging around with him and learning 
to play the horn and eventually I got a gig with 
Buddy Knox, I joined him for some recording 
and went to work with Bobby Vee after that. 

“Of all the bands I’ve worked with I think 
I prefer the Stones. They have a personal 
relationship which makes them a really 
together group." Chris Charlesworth 
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Air bookings to and from Nice at tbistimeofyear are so heavy, half the 
party had to travel first (the press!) and the other tourist on the outward 
trip and return via Geneva thenext day, giving the hospitable lanRalfini 
an excellent excuse to push the boat out for us in Switzerland en route. 

Anyway, travelling 1,400 air miles to and from a press reception was 
novel. Everything went exceedingly smoothly, some going sailing after 
a superb lunch at the Carlton, where we stayed, others going shopping. 
Later, about ten, we assembledfor the party. An hour went by without any 
Stone appeari ng. Guests who had flown in that day from America, Italy, 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway as well as Paris and 
London , wondered if the Stones wou id come ! 

Placid Jo Bergman, the uniqueAmerican girl who manages the Stones' 
personal problems so deftly, flitted up in a soft white, flowing creation 
which contrasted startlingly withher ample halo of blackfluffed-out hair 
and assured ustheywouldarrive. "They live separately with in a radius 
of 25 miles of Cannes,” she explained serenely, “so they take a bit of 
rounding up.” Jo found their houses for them when in Cannes at Midem 
(trade show) time and now she lives in the city her self. “Where the Stones 
go, there go I!’’ she explained poetically. Only Mickis in a hotel-In St 
Tropez- and therefore lives farthest from Cannes. 

Yet Mick entered first, followed later by the other four Stones and some 
music guests, including Steve Stills, of Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young. Mick 
was escorting the lady he is said to be marrying (but denies it), 21-year-o!d 
N icaraguan personality Bianca Perez Morenade Macias (with a name 
like that how could she becomejustplain Mrs Jagger?). She’s a pleasant, 
friendly girl and it was startling to notice how much alike they both are - 
almostasiftheywerebrotherand sister. 

The Kinney chief Ahmet Ertegun was with Mick and they were joined 
by French tycoon Eddie Barclay, who once squired Bianca around 
himself. They all chatted amicably while photographers had afield day 
(though one got too greedy and had some wine tossed his way when he 
wouldn’t stop taking pictures) . 

But Mick, looking very healthy and extremely smart in a beautifully 
tailored, velvety fawn jacket, brown trousers and shoes, kept his cool and 
was most amiable all night long. He came over to the British press table 
and chatted at such a fast pace on so many subjects it was difficult to get it 
all. But he did do me the favour of going through the LP tracks with me 


Mick wanted to use the title Sticky Fingers before, but Decca wouldn’t 
have it. He said he liked the sleeve, which was “one of several ideas Andy 
Warholputup.mostofwhichwecouldn’tuse”. (Thesleeve depicts a pair 
of Levi’s jeans with a real zipper, which when unzipped reveals Y-fronts). 

He became very vehement on the subject ofthe (Decca archive release) 
Stone Age LP, now selling well. The sound was bad and the cover terrible, 
he asserted heatedly. He calmed down to say howin aboutthree months 
he'll head out for America and the Far East with the Stones for a tour, and 
when the year is up at the end of March 1 972, they’ll be back to tou r 
Britain again. Until then they cannot set foot on their nat ive land. 

They’ll be shipping their super Mighty Mobi le recording studio to 
France for use on new tracks and making records of other people who 
plan to visit them. ButMickstressed, “It's for hire in England when we’re 
not using it. FrankZappa used it OK. Get me a free ad, will you? ” He also 
promised a new single at mid-summer and new LP in the autumn and 
a single at Christmas. Asked if the Stones had a new manager, Mick said, 
“No, I don’t thin kyou need a manager after a certain stage- unless 
someone good comes up. No one has yet.” 

The Stonesoffice in Mayfair is beingevacuatedandMarshall Chess, 
Trevor Churchill and others connected with the Stones will move to the 
Kinney offices in NewOxford Street. But Mick stressed that the deal with 
Kinney is a product one (thatis, they produce the records and give them 
to Kin ney for distri but ion) , so the Stones will ma ke their own LPs, 
probably with Jimmy Miller producing. Finally, did the Stones need 
anything in theirnewhabitat? “Yes, to learn French,” smiled Mick, but 
I hear he manages. And he has Bianca to help him along. 

Bill Wyman arrived with quite a retinue, including his son, Stephen, 
who is now about nine and at boarding school near Ipswich. He was on 
Easter holiday with his dad. Bill, as pleasant as always, said he was looking 
forward to recording in France in the Mighty Mobile, not only with the 
Stones but producing some friends coming to see him, including John 
Walker. Bill summed up Sticky Fingers as “going back to the public with 
the blues that made us. Satanic Majesties was too far out and scared off a 
lot of our fans. Now we are going back to the blues and hope the public buy 
Sticky Fingers in their millions.” In that case, I observed, why were they so 
uptight about Stone Age, which represents Stones blues? "The sound. . . it’s 
terrible. And other things which I can’t go into,” hesaid sternly. 

Charlie Watts was hisusual laughing-boy self. He owns a rambling old 

farm property which he’s converting to more 
liveable standards. At the party he refused to get 
involved with answering questions. I had a go, 
but to no avail. 

Last to arrive was Keith Richards, with Anita 
Pallenberg, who was in Performancewith Mick. 
What a boisterous couple they make. Keith was 
in buoyantmood despite his rather unhealthy 
look. We got to recalling the early days and I was 
about to tell him the first place we’d met, when 
he beat me to it: “At the Festival Gardens by the 
boating pond.” He was right! Back in May, 1963, 
the A/AfEhad an autograph stand at the gala 
opening and presented new groups to play by 
the pond. The Stones were one of them and 
Keith remembered. “Ha ha,” he laughed loudly 
as he thought about it . “And you got us to stand on a staircase and 
have oui picture taken, Ugh!” I remarked that even in those days 
they didn't like publicitymuch. “True,” he agreed. 

With Keith were Bobby and Judy Keys (only one E, says Bob) . 
Bobby blows the mean sax on Stones records and tours. He lives 
in Ascot and visits the boys in France when they want him to blow 
some sax for them. He told me his Californian home is rented to 
Graham Nash and Rita Coolidge at present. Bobby's wife Judy is 
a songwriter and I hear she has been collaborating with no less 
than a Beatle, but Ipromised to say no more. 

At this point, Keith burst in again with, “Hey, man, want 
to know an amazingthing? Bobby Keys and 1 were born 
on the same day, the same year, the same Lime, only 
he was in Dallas and (was in Dartford atthetime. It 
was December 18. . . youcan checkilinour 
’Lifelines in NME\” Yes, Keith has a good memory. 
We printed t he Stones’ ’Lifelines’ way back in 
November 1964! (Passingthought- wonder if 
they'd fill in the forms again?) Andy Gray • 


(see right). 

He also told us that he might use some of his 
time in France writ ing abookfrom a Rolling 
Stones diary he has kept. Regarding solo LPs 
(part of the deal, which calls for six Stones LPs in 
four years plus solo LPs by members ofthe 
group), Mick said he would probably do one on 
his own, then smiling that cheeky smile of his, 
added, “I have no idea what, though." He said he 
felt Keith would have no trouble and M ick Taylor 
would also be able to do a solo LP quite easily. 

(Later, the young Mick, in pale -blue informal 
outfit, looking so well on South of France air, 
said, “Solo LP? Firstl've heard of it. But 
everybody hears everything about me before 
I do. But I’ll have a crack at it if they want me to.’’) 


“Satanic 
Majesties was 
too far out and 
scared off a lot 
of our fans" 
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“Tight. Great 

to listen to" 

NME APRIL 24 Mick Jaeger and 


T HIS JIMMY MILLER-produced album is 
remarkably varied, perhaps because it was 
made during a period of over a year at 
three different places - Muscle Shoals, 
London’s Olympic and the Stones’ Mighty 
Mobile studios.The musicianship is 
exceptional and Mick’s vocals as wild at times, 
as controlled at other times, as ever. He often 
altered the words written in the kit we 
received. But as he and Keith wrote all the 
tracks, why not? Here are track-by-track 
reports, including what Mick dagger and Bill 
Wyman had to say, about an album gets back 
a bit to roots that made the Stones. 

Brown Sugar 

MICK: This is thesingle. Afastone. I like 
fa stones. 

BILL: Made over a long period. At Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, in December, '69, first of all, 
the n finis hedal ong time after in London at 
Olympic studios. Good sound. 

NME: A good, solid rock mover. Keith Richards' 
acoustic guitar bites into the music, and Mick 
shouts out the vocal about Brown Sugar, who 
tastes so good, just like a young girl should. 

A lusty lyric about slave days in New Orleans. 
Bobby Keys sax and Ian Stewart’s piano help to 
make this one of the best tracks. 

Sway 

MICK: Lotta sound. Wrote it quickly and 
recorded it two days later. 

BILL: So-so. We did it at Olympic. Nicky 
Hopkins on piano. 

NME: Mostly instrumental, with a long, full- 
throated guitar break by MickTaylor. Mick and 
Keith join in the loudly shouted voca I befo re 
the instruments take over to work up a storm. 

Wild Horses 

MICK: My favourite ballad. Yes, definitely 
my favourite. 

BILL: Started at Muscle Shoals and finished at 
Olympic. I liked it. Great. 

NME: Quieter, with simple, soft backing from 
the guitars. Vocal is taken quite straight and 
the words are easy to hear, about the threat 
of losing a love. Title comes from the saying 
“Wild horses couldn’t drag me away’’, and this 
is the repeated vocal line. Mick leads, th en 
Keith joins to do some very good vocal 
harmony with Mick. 

Can’t You Hear Me Knocking? 

MICK: I dig the jam session at the end. 

BILL: My favourite. I dig it. The intro was ad lib, 
purely spontaneous. I likethejazz bit too. Nice, 
Bobby Keys does a good [sax] bit. 


NME: Backtothe shout vocal and the 
hysterical feeling. Longest track, which goes 
into some interesting vocals. MickTaylor and 
Keith Richards go to town on guitars, while 
Billy Preston on organ and Bobby Keys on sax 
add to the excitement, especially towards the 
end when Billy keeps going over and over the 
phrase.Terrific. 

You Gotta Move 

MICK: MuscleShoals again. Strong. 

BILL: Wedidthisin America 
in December, 1969. Didn’t 
quite work out, but we 
finished it OK at Olympic. 

NME: A sim ple but so 
effective old-style blues 
song, taken at a slow beat, 

Jagger lowers his voice a bit 
to sound like a blacksinger 
(or is it Jagger?). In contrast, 
someone sings like a girl 
(Keith?). The guitars sing a bit 
on thi 5 one, too. Very likeable. And a boom- 
boom on the bass drum from Charlie at the end. 

Bitch 

MICK: Keith’s soul ballad. Tight. Great to 
listen to. 

BILL: We recorded this in the mobile van on 
Mick’s lawn at his house near Reading. Yeah, 

I like recording in the van a lot. 

NME: Slow, low-key music, with Billy Preston 
making a dramatic entrance on organ and 
Micksinging in a high-pitched, sad voice 
about missing a girl he loves very much during 
a lonely, long night. 

Sister Morphine 

MICK: Very old. Difficult to promote [with 
such a title]. 


BILL: I remember doing a backtrack of thisfor 
Marianne Faithf ull but nothing happened to it. 
I did a different one for the album at Olympic. 
NME: Wistful, quiet guitar opening, before a 
little-boy voice starts to ask Sister Morphine 
from a hospital bed when she’s coming round 
again, to turn nightmares into dreams. A 
powerful lyric about thefeelingsof onein pain 
and craving relief. Marianne Faithful I gets a 
composing credit with Mickand Keith. 

Dead Flowers 

MICK: A country song, 
that’s all you can say. 

BILL: Nice country & 
western. Good on stage with 
its roll-alongtune. Wedid it 
at the Olympic. 

NME: A realhoedown, 
country sound. Good lilt 
from Ian Stewart's piano, 
and the twanging guitars of 
Richard and Taylor. Mick and 
Keith seem to enjoy the duetting on this song. 

Moonlight Mile 

MICK: Sweet and soft. I like the [Paul] 
Buckmaster strings on this. 

BILL: We did this one in the mobile van 
at Mick’s place. The first title was “The 
Japanese Thing ”. 

NME: Mood music. Oriental-tinted and 
delicate from guitar and strings. Mick seems 
to be double-tracking the sensitive vocal, 
while the music builds up in volume and 
intensity, then gradually becomes softer 
and more sad and far away. The Buckmaster 
strings and Jim Price’s piano help the guitars 
of Mick Jagger (Keith isn’t on this track) and 
Mick Taylor, and the fine bass of Bill Wyman 
and drums of Charlie Watts. 


“We did this one in 
the mobile van at 
Mick’s place. The 
first title was ‘The 
Japanese Thing’” 
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“The present Byrds is 
better than the old 
Byrds by 97-6 per cent' 
Roger McGuinn on 
stage in London in 1971 
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— MAY 8— 

M AYBE IT’S WRONG to prejudge, but 

I always thought Roger McGuinn, 
high-flying Byrd, would be the coolest 
human I'd ever wish to meet. Well, as 
the song goes, that ain’t necessarily so. 

A cup of fine tea for this man in blue suit, 
cowboy boots andflyingwings-andhesips, and smiles. 

No, this wasn’t an interview, more like a conversationin 
which one guy did most of the talking-slow, drawling rather, 
in a voice that never raised itself above that “I’ll whisper you 
a secret” level. It sort ofslipsout from beneath the now-full 
beard. His lazy eyes have ahabit of meeting yours, and staying 
there. An optical arrest, and it’s good being prisoner. 

“The present Byrds is b etter than the old Byrd s by 97.6 per cent 
-arbitrarily speaking, of course. Everyone’s a professional now, 
whereas in the original Byrds . . . But I’m not going to elaborate 
on that. . .” The voice limps to a finish, but kicks over again. 

“Yes, I'll agree with you, there wasasenseofroughnessjyou 
know, rough edges, conflict and strife. And sometimes strife is 
a catalyst to creativity. But that’s nothing to worry about. There 
are enough disputes now, nice little ones, to help us create. 

“As far as writingis concerned, well, I've not been doing all 
that much. ‘Chestnut Mare' was the last one I wrote, and I’m 
proud of th at one - and I 've never said any t h ing li ke t hat about 
a song before. 1 like the lyrics, the storyline and melody. It’s 
interesting and exciting. You wanna know what it's about? 

Right, I'll tell you. 

“ It’s an adaptation of Peer Gynt’s chase of the reindeer, or 
whatever it was, you know, like through theNetherlands. 

Well, we changed that into achestnut mare instead of a deer, 

’cause you tend to find chestnut mares in America. The 
narrative became American, sort of old-ti me cowboy." 

There’s a smile under that beard, and 1 think it’s a broad, 
friendly smile. Then that smile hangs itself round a ham 
sandwich, and takes in more tea. » 
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“You know on the next album there’s only going to be one country song. 
And that’s goingto be super country, with steel guitar and all that. It’s 
called 'My Destiny’, then there’s going to be a bluegrass number, and then 
ballads and things. Sure, that means we are getting away from country, 
but that’s just a matter of being tied. I never wanted to be labelled. I never 
wanted The Byrds to be called country rock, or then folk-rock, or then 
raga-rock. Anyway, it’s time to move on. The album is going to be areal 
variety pack- there’s even old ’50 s rock. I could never try and label myself. 
I’m not even going to say I 'm unlabel-able, ’cause that’s labelling me.” 

The talkdrifted, and then took off into space music. “I’d rather callit 
science-fiction music. I got into that to such an extent that I was trying to 
get in touch with UFOs and saucers. I wanted them to come by and pick 
me up. Sort of space hitch ing if you like. I expected them to land in my 
back garden and take me for aride. I thought when they heard me singing 
they might come and get me. That was maybe sorta silly. 

“ But i had that feeling that our songs wo uld be in their wavelengths. 
Then an astronomer friend of mine told me that AM wavelengths diffuse 
too rapidly to head out into space. Well, I told him Iwas only aiming for 
beneath the ionosphere, hoping I could catch them there. Yes, I think I’ve 
grownoutofthat now-butl still like the UFO idea, although that whole 
thing seems to have died. People look back on it now like it was a fad.” 
There’s verylittle unnecessary movement from McGuinn- each 
movement performing a necessary action. Atphoto sessions he models, 
and keeps that form till every camera has finished firing, With his 
massive time-piece, he insists on telling you what time it is in New York. 
But at another moment, he insists that time means nothing. We trip on 
into the mystic side of life. To many, ‘‘Mr Tambourine Man" was maybe a 
drug trip. But to McGuinn it meant something completely different. Mr 
Tambourine Man, was, to McGuinn, God . 

"At the beginning it’s me speaking to God. Saying, ‘HeyMrTambourine 
Man, play a song for me, I’ve got nothing else on, I’ve got nothing else to 
do’, that sort of thing. Then ‘on that jingle jangle morning', well 1 want to be 
following him. It’s a spiritual testimonial. ‘ Take me fora trip onyour 
magic, swirling ship' - well, that’s relating to a spiritual experience. 

"I got this overwhelming sensation of electricity with it. Like ‘my hands 
can tfeel to grip'. It was such an experience that I couldn’t do anything, 
except submit. And I sort of made a vowof al legi ance : TU follow you 
anywhere.’ I don’t knowwhat Dylan meant by it. But frankly speaking, if 
Ihadn’tmeantwhatImeantwithit,itwouldn’thavebeenahit. 

"IdigthesuccessofHarrisonwith'MySweetLord’.asortofsugar- 
coated spiritual thing, rather than Bill Graham’s used-car approach. The 
word God is unimportant to me, the word is. Call it the world, call it the 
life force. All you've got to remember is that there’s a life forcemaking 
things happen - and you can take it from there .’’ 


The previous day, over lunch, Roger 
twisted his fork, and took a snail from its home, and ate it. T hen he 
expressed concern over Dylan. We talked about that again. 

“Yes, I am concerned about him. I’m concerned as a friend. I’ve got to 
think of this, you see. Does a performer have an obligation to the public? 
If so, hehas shookthat obligation. I find it disappointing to see someone 
who was so brilliant, come down to such a mediocre show. After Self 
Portrait, I though that was sufficient to pull him together; I thought 
the next was going to be great. Yes, like you, I regarded him as a brother, 

1 wanted to protect him from criticism. But somehow that feeling has 
gone, I can’t protect anymore,” 

A question. Do you think you owe anything to Dylan? 

“No, I don’t think we owe anything. He owes me something. Somehow 
he doesn't appreciate what we did for him. He may appreciate, but he 
hasn’t shown it. ‘Tambourine Man’ was a big asset for him, and when we 
continued recordinghis stuff, it gave him a real boost. 

“He’s told me that. He’s told me he wants to make me a millionaire. He's 
said to me, ‘Look, I'm a millionaire, and I want you to get to the same 
place, and you’re not goingto do it singing with The Byrds.’ He told me 
that I’d do it writing songs. Writing 12 songs and throwing 1 1 away, every 
day. He was right, but I haven’t found time to do that. I don’t want to make 
a million anyway.” 

Another question. Did you sack Dave Crosby? 

“Yes, but he’s my friend now, and I’mnot sorry 1 did it. At the time he said 
he didn't blame me. At the time he was psychologically out of it. He was 
a tyrant. 1 wasn’t being a tyrant myself, but couldn’t allow him to be one 
either. The stodgy policies he held had to go. We all agreed he had to be 
sacked. He’s quite well-to-do now, so it doesn’t matter. Itwasn’t done for 
the artistic side, but for psychological reasons that had to be straightened 
out to maintain the group.” Roy Holt ingivorth 

— MMEMAY8— 

A MERICANS TEND TO be outspoken, often putting their foot 
in it for things they say, and sometimes visiting American 
artists can lay it on the line more than somewhat. But when 
I talked with The Byrds’ drummer, Gene Parsons, at his London hotel 
just prior to the group's tour, his comments about the forthcoming 
album were almost staggering. 

Notforhim the usual “Oh, it's great, man, it'll blow your mind" sort 
of comment. Far from it! Criticism was the order of the day. On other 
matters, however, he was just the opposite generally and proved an 
attentive and helpful person, smiling a lot with his eyes and thinking 
about each question. 
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THE BYRDS 


I hear thatyour next album has alot of big production deals on it. .. 
that it's almost another Bridge Over Troubled Water. Can you tell me 
something about it? There a re a lot of the samemusidans who were 
on Bridge Over Troubled Water andalotofit isn’t particularly to my 
taste. There are a fewtunes that are funky and crude, but basically it 
has been well orchestrated. I'm a little sad about that, because it’s not 
the way we are. 


Why haven’tyou got more control overit? Because of the time element 
and we’re working so much on the road. 


Is it really becoming the producer’s idea of how it should be? ( Long 
thoughtful pause) Yeah. I shouldn’t say that because it’s not good for 
promotion, but that’s right. I’m looking forward to doing the next one. 


What sort of numbers have you got on this one? It ’s hard to describe all 
the songs; there’s bluegrass, country, rock’n’roiland some realpretty 
Byrds-ty pe songs on it. 


Have you got a title yet? {Calling over to Roger MeGuinn) Roger! Have we 
got a definite title yet? (Roger: "It’s Byrd maniax- with an ‘X’ at the end.”} 


There seems tobe aresurgence of interest in the group in the pastcouple 
ofyears, wouldyou agree?The group is workingmuch more steadily 
now, too steadilyforthepast two years. The group itselfhashad 
a resurgence of enthusiasm andnow were enjoying working much more. 


What happened in the time just before the new interest? We were picki ng 
up from the old members, and it takes a little time, you have to pay some 
dues. The group has proved itself now and we are going to continue to doit. 


In this country at least when people mention The Byrds, thoughts of 
“Mr Tambourine Man” and “Eight Miles High" arise. Does it annoy you 
that peoplethinkofyour old numbers still? No, it doesn’t annoy me at 
all. InAmerica we’re not so much known for those numbers; they like to 
hearthelive version of "Eight Miles High” where we jama lot for 20 
minutes. When we do “Mr Tambourine Man” now, we do it acoustically 
with harmony. It gives me great pleasure to be recognised for the things 
we’ve done in the last two years and we ’re getting quite a bit of that now. 


«■ 


Doyou think the band is musically better nowthan ithas ever been 
before and are you sat i sfied with t he way t hi ngs 

are?I’dhaveto sayitwas better now, butlooking 
at it objectively I thi nk that the band is musically 
better than it ever has been. I’ll never be 
completely satisfied with anything; the time you 
are, you might as well go and sit in a rocking 
chair. Our music is different from anyone else’s. 

I’ve checked that out. Skip has been playing 
bluegrass since he was 10, Clarence has been 
playing rock since t he '50s, there are a lot of 
background influences in our music. 


Bob Dylan’s 


told me he 


wants to 


make me a 


E'flsyf?/der obviously did the group alot of good, 
but do you think that to many adults it may have 
represented everyoneconnected with rock 
music as long-haired layabouts who smoked 


millionaire 


way 


anyway, iftheymissed the context of it, thenthey’re not very deep 
thinkers. I talked to a fewolder people from the South who saw it and it 
surprised me how much t hey got into it . It made a fewSoutherners mad 
that their South was being put down and they stopped and thought about 
it. Richard, Green 


MELODY MAKER 



HE COUNTRYCONSONANTS of Clarence White’s guitar have 
fooled a lot of people - me included - into thinking that the man 
must have come from the Southern states of America. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Clarence, a soft-spoken man, wasborn 
in Lewiston, in the state of Maine, way up in New England. 

"People seem to th in k I’m from the South,” he says, blinkingthrough 
apost-fhghthaze. “That’s from playing bluegrass music for 12 years. 


Actually I play that way because when I was a kid me and my brothers 
learned alot of old-time Canadian jigs and fiddle music from my father, 
who’s Canadian. He got us into music, and I started on guitar when I was 
sixyears old. When I was 10, 1 started travelling with my brothers - we 
called ourselves the Three Little Country Boys, until in 1963 we becam e 
The Kentucky Colonels. 

“Our interest in Canadian music helped us develop into a bluegrass band, 
because the Canadian thingis a lot like Southern mountain music. The 
Kentucky Colonels were pretty famous, on the bluegrass circuit. There’s 
a couple of clubs for that kind of music in all the major cities throughout 
America, and we played ailofthem,pluscollegegigsandfolkfestivals. 

“The band broke up in ’66, and that’s when I started to do what I’d been 
wanting to do since ’64-1 wanted to electrify folk music. I’d suggested it in 
’64, but none of the o ther guys thought it was a good idea. Vanguard and 
Elektrahad been bidding for me to do a guitar album for them, and I’d 
started gettingmaterial. The first demo I got was of ‘Mr Tambourine 
Man’, sung by Dylan and Ramblin’ Jack Elliott. I’ve still got it-I guess it 
must be worth alot now, right? ” Right, Clarence. 

“Anyway, I thought that’s fol k music, let’s do it, but I guess some people 
are always a little ahead of their time. ThenwhenlheardTheByrds’ 
version, ayear later... !Soin’66IboughtaTelecasterand started playing 
country music, gettingmore power and using bigger andbigger amps. . . 
just like rock’n’roll. It was like learning a completely different instrument, 
andl began todo alot of studio workon thecoast. Some of the first sessions 
IdidwerewithTheByrds, becauselused to knowChris Hillman- he was 
a bluegrass musician, and we’d played together alot at jams and parties. 

“He got me to do their sessions, and I’ve been on all their albums from 
Notorious Byrd Brothers onwards. I could really re spec t what they were 
doing, because the time was right for it . Then Chris asked me to join the 
band. I was into studio work, making about $60,000 ayear, but it didn't 
take me long to realise that ever since the age of six I’d been used to 
entertaining people by playing music, and what makes me most happy is 
the response from an audience. So 1 just couldn’t do sessions anymore, 
andl was real glad to join The Byrds. Honoured, too.” 

Clarence says that his main influence at this time and afterwards was 
James Burton, king of the rock’n’roll session guitarists. “He’s incredible. 
He started playing before they had light strings, so he’d use banjo strings 
as the top three, and he could really bend ’em. He was the first to do that 
country thing, and he’s a great blues guitarist-I’ve never met anyone else 
who knew that.” 

When you see Clarence, you’ll notice that he bends notes with the aid of a 

device activated by his shoulder strap. This came 
about because he wanted to obtain atleast part 
of the effect of a pedal steel guitar, but he figured 
that people weren't ready to watch a seated man 
playing apiece of wood with pedals on it. He had 
to invent something that wouldn’t be too visible, 
and that would allow him to move around on 
stage. So he and Byrds drummer Gene Parsons 
(“He’s just a genius machinist - his dad had a 
machine shop”) worked out an idea with the 
shoulder strap and a rod on the back of the guitar, 
“It took about five minutes to sketch, and $18 in 
parts, Gene built it by hand, and after four days 
we’d got all the bugs outofit. It worked realwell.” 
Clarence playsaTelecasterbecause begets the 
best sound out of it, but he also has a couple of 
Les Pauls: a 1952 model that he’s going to modify with the string-bender, 
andone from 1949 “that I don’t even take out of the closet -it’s still got its 
original case, even”. He uses a fuzz-tone, but only sparingly, "so that it 
sounds as if the amp is really kicking. We beef up our amps, and spend as 
much on improving them as they originally cost. We have fantastic 
equipment, not because we play loud, butto get 
a good sound quality. People deserve that.” 

Clarence is also thinking about his own solo 
album, which will be a mixture of bluegrass and 
" real nice tunes ’’. He wants to use some songs by 
Jackson Browne, formerly known as one of The 
Orange County Three. “I stopped singing after 
The Kentucky Colonels, and I never wanted to do 
it again until I heard his material. 1 think his stuff 
will influence me into writing- he’s so good, and 
he’ll be very successful.” Richard Williams • 
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MELODY MAKER 


N INTERVIEW WITH Robbie Robertson : 

MM: You're a Canadian. Whydoyour songs 
reflect so much of the feeling of the Southern 
states of America? 

ROBBIE: When we first got rolling, we spent the first 
five years together playingalmost totally in the South. 


That was with Ronnie Hawkins? With Ronnie, and without Ronnie. 

We started out with him. The only songs that we do in relation to the 
SouthatallaresungbyLevon.andlwrite these songs for the people who 
singthem. Richard and Rickdon't sing about the South -it works for 
Levon because he’s from Arkansas. We’re not doing something that we 
don’t know nothing about: I’m trying to write songs that he could sing, 
that he can get off on the lyrics of, and that’s how it worked, like “The 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Down”, y'know. And “TheWS Walcott 
Medicine Show" -that’s anactual story that Levon toldme; he toldine 
the story and I wrote the song. 


Some of those tunes sound so old, like traditional songs. Are there 
any devices that you use- folk melodies or scales - to get that effect? 

No... the onlythingto do is to write songs thatif you listen to them in 
a couple of years they’re not going to go down. I mean, 
a lot of people’s records that I really liked a couple of 
years ago; I listen to them now and I can’t understand 
how come I liked them so much. I’m really trying to get 
around the time element; so that it’s got a better 
possibility of lasting. .. Just timelessness iswhatl’m 
trying for most of the time, when it’s possible. 


Are you very open to that kind of listening? Oh yeah, we like a lot of kinds 
of music; we like alot of music that comes from here, too. U’s a funny 
thing, because I rememberafewyears ago, when we were first really 
gettingrollingand the music was coming from England, it sounded like 
at that time that they weren’t reallygoingtocomeoverthehill,thatthey 
weren’t really going to get it together. And the next thing there were all 
these terrific musicians -they just loved it so much that they put their 
heart into it and it was bound to work. 


What were you listening to when you were young, when you started as 
a professional musician? Well, pretty obvious people, although it was 
a little easier to get to hear unusual things than perhaps it was in England. 
There’s quite a thing between Canada and Britain, actually- whenever 
I come over here I always flash on it, y ’know, architecture. . . things that I 
rememberfrom when I was a kid. It was people coming a long like Jimmy 
Reed and Charlie Rich. . . just what everybody heard, but there was 
nothing that you ever heard before it; it was such a smashing thing so you 
couldn’t help but... I could name alistofalot of people, but it doesn’t 
seem reallyimportant. There areafewpeople-Billyl.ee Riley, I don’t 
knowifyou ever heard ofhim, and a guy named Warren Smith and 
anotherguynamed Sanford Clark, hedid “The Fool ’’.You know when 
we came over here the first lime, with Bob, abunch of people came by the 
hotel-a bunch of rough-looking characters- and I don’t knowwhatyou 
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Is there anything that's influencing you at this 
moment? Right now? Yeah, but it just comes up here 
and there-little things you hear, and there are certain 
people. . . We were just talking about Lee Dorsey; we’re 
big fans of Lee Dorsey and it does affect us- no doubt 
about it. I don't know- it’s a lot easier to talk about 
people a fewyears ago, because we’ve gotten to the 
point now where we don’t have much time to listen 
like we used to, or you have to dig too deep to hear 
somethingthatyou really wantto hear. So you just 
hear what everybody else hears -what comes up on 
radio. There are so manykinds of radio in the United 
States - so many places where you can hear music - 
that you just don't have to go as far. So you just take 
what you like... 
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THE BAND 


called them but they were into pure rock’n'roll. 

They didn’t like Bob’s music at all - they liked 
Ronnie Hawkins’ music, and they were giving 
me this whole story aboutfiring up this Bob 
Dylan shit and getting back to the rea I meat of 
things. They were very sincere actually. What 
d’you call them, d’you have a name forthem? 

Rockers. Rockers? 1 told Ronnie Hawkins a bout 
them - 1 mean, they had people in the group 
named after his songs, even. 

Wild Little Willie? Yeah, that was one of the 
guys. Are they around? 

Sure. Getting back, though, do you still think of 
yourself as a Canadian rather than as an American? 

Oh, absolutely. That ’s the way it is. 

Do you think the music reflects that? Canadian? 

Well, there is no Canadian music hardly. The only 
Canadian thing that we share in the music. . . we 
did a song called “Rag Mama Rag" and there’s a 
combination of some kind of music from Canada 
where they use. . . We used a tuba and an accordion on 
that, and we were reflecting a lit tie bit of that. We do it 
instrument-wise rather than song -wise. There is no music 
that you can say, “Oh, that’s Canadian" -know what I mean? 

Its North American music - different countries, but you hear the 
exact same music, from blues to cowboy. So ratherthan talking about 
Calgary or Montreal, we talked about places that wed played in. 

Clarence White ofThe Byrds talks about hearing Canadian jigs when he 
was akid. Yes, but that's not a very significant part. , . it's a small piece of 
music. That, withother things, adds up to something. We couldn’t break 
it down like that 

When did you make the break from Canada to America? I was 16 years 
old at the time, and it was when I joined Ronnie Hawkins and Levon. 

I went to Arkansas and we started playingthe circuit down there. 

How d id yo u get thejobwithRonnie?Didheca!l you f rom Canada? 

Yeah, Iknewhim because he’d been up playing in Toronto. They were 
the best thing that ’d come around - them and Carl Perkins - and my 
ambition was to impress them somehow. So I tried very hard and 
practised a lot and finally they asked me if I'd care to join them. That's 
about all there was to it. It was such a flash going down there from 
Canada. The big difference was thatthere’snotalotofblack people in 
Canada like there is in the South. There were a lot of differences, a nd it 
was the first big flash that I’d had in my life; that's why all those things 
keep coming up, because I couldn't believe it. 

Wasitprettyrough,playinginthatarea?Yeah.. . but I guess we’ve 
forgotten mostofthe real heavy things for some reason or another, and 
we don’t talk about it much anymore. We played joints. . .just joints. .. and 
it was good. I mean one thing that really flashed me was that down there 
people listened to music differently. You weren’t just playing for a bunch 
of young people. .. when you played, everybody would come, up to 50 
yea rs old, and they were able to appreciate the music just as much as 
anyone else, because they had no sophisticated background. It was an 
enormous thing. They’d been hearing that music all their lives; it was no 
surprise to them at all, hut it was really new to me. I was used to people 
their age scowling on it. . . People were calling Elvis Presley the Devil in 
those days, but down there they didn’t call him the Devil. He was just 
a good singer as far as they were concerned. 

When did you start writing? That’s how I got with Ronnie Hawkins. 

I wrote two songs, herecordedthem, and itwasafterthatljoinedhim. 

Which songs were they? One was ca 1 led “I ley-Ba-Ba-Lu” and the other 
was called "Someone Like You’’, I think. Little young kids’ songs. .. I guess 
I was 1 5 when I wrote them. I’d started a coupleofyears beforethat, 
getting warmed up to it , and then I didn ’t write for a long time very much, 


just a little bit. We we re busy; we’d be playing six 
or seven nights a week, hard long hours, so you 
justdidn’tthinkabout literature atall,y'know? 
You were b usy trying to make up for the hard 
partsofttbyhavingsomefun. 

When did you start trying to write seriously? 

That was after we played over here with Bob. 

In '66. Yeah, it was the first time ever, since we’d 
been together, that I had anytime to sit down 
and gather it up in my m ind and think about it 
at all. And that's when I first probably ever rea! ly 
tried to do something. 

The first thing of yours that I ever heard was “The Stones 
IThrow”.Yeah, that was beforethat, before we met Bob. 

But it was still the same basic sound. Did you ever 
hear a song we did called “Leave Me Alone” ? Well, 
thatwasagoodone. But those records were just some 
people trying to sign us up. . . we didn't know what 
was going on ; we didn’t have any control over it. They 
just whipped us into the studio and we had to cut a few 
songs in an afternoon. We just kind of fumbled our way 
through the thing and got out of there. We didn’t know 
that end of it at all, howyou've got to be able to ta I k back 
a little hit , you’ve got to say a few things if you want to do what 
you want to do. We were just doingwhatsomeonewastellingusto 
do, and those songs were just whipped up for the occasion. I was not 
serious about it. But the instrumentation was the same. 

Using piano and organ together was something different in those days. 

Oh yeah, when we first did that we’d never seen it. 

Where did you get the idea from? Or didyounot have any idea? Yeah, we 
did have an idea, actually. We were into gospel music. .. not particularly 
spiritual gospel music, black gospel music, but white gospel music. It was 
easier to play, audit came more natural to us. We were trying to get a 
bigger sound going on -we had, like, piano, guitar, bass and drums for 
a longtime, and we tried horns and all kinds of things but there were too 
many people, so we realised that the only instrument that could make 
that fullness, and take the place of horns or anythinglike that, was an 
organ. We met Garth at that time, who was a hundred times superior 
musician to any of us. . . Imean, he was, to us, just phenomenal. He could 
play rings around all of us put together, and he joined the group and his 
job was to play organ and horn. . . and to teach us music. . . and the organ 
was incorporated and we thought “great”. We loved it and we never 
thought anything ab out it after that; it kind of fit natural and it 's been that 
way ever since. It wasn't till later that some groups started popping up 
with the same instrumentation. And 1 know why they had that 
instrumentation-because it’s fab, it feels more secure. 

- MELODY MAKER MAY 29 - 

A N INTERVIEW WITH Rick Danko: 

MM: Why weren't you in the Woodstock movie? You played at 
the festival. 

RICK: I just didn’tfee! thattheir sound was too together, and I didn’t 
believe that it would be the sort of film I’d want to look at myself in 20 years 
from now, because I’m sure all that come shack, at one time or another. 

Whatsort ofaset did you play there?To me itwas terrible. It was not our 
PAsystem-we were using otherpeople’s facilities, which means that we 
didn't have any control over it, and if you can’t control it then 1 don't 
consid er t h e people are getting thei r m on ey 's worth . 

Is it possible to play to that manypcople and give value? The Isle Of 
Wight impressed me in 1969. The people were very orderly.. . I thoughtit 
was like beingin a giant high school gymnasium. But no, it's hard. . . we 
limit our PAsystem, like you do in arecording studio, which cleans it up 
for thepeople...itsounds more like a record. It makes it easierto listen to, 
but If you don’t have your own system... We didn't bring ours with us » 


"There is no 
music that 
you can say 
Oh, that's 
Canadian'" 
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this time. But I think Charlie Watkins is doing something. He came over 
and saw ours and was impressed, and said he’d do something equally. . . 
so it should be OK. 

When was the last time you played to an audience? Last November. 

Why’s that? We played a lot publicly, in night dubs and with Bob, and if 
yougo out and play awhoielotit just sounds like you’re playing a whole 
lot, y’know?And I don’t believe that you can do that and make records too. 
We play very little and make one record a year, and that’s... difficult! And 
this way, if we play as little as we can, we might play for a longer period of 
time. I’m sure it’s not going to get as hectic, and we can also enjoy it when 
we go out and play. If you overplay it’s like anything else; you feel like 
you're going to work if you aren't careful. 

Do you spend a lot of time and trouble over recording? This album 
took from February until last week. How long is that . . . three months? 

We wouldn’t go in every day- we just kept the studio free all that time. 
Weusedthe studio we've builtin Bearsville-it's in the middleofthe 
woods. It’s within 10 minutes' drive of everyone’s homes, and it’salot 
easier. It’s ourfirst studio that we don’t have to tear down afterwe’re 
through. The last album we made at the Playhouse in Woodstock; we had 
the control room in the workshop, with a tent round it to keep the heat 
in. .. it was prettychilly. 

Did it have a particularly good sound? It was convenient, and we didn’ t 
have to use any union engineers {laughs ) . Then the record before thatwas 
made at Sammy Davis Jr’s house in Hollywood. We didn’t use an engineer 
at all on that -our maintenance man told us howto control the 
machinery and some tricks with echo and stuff. 

H 

E— 1 

o What’s on the new album? All new songs. 


Are they all Robbie’s? Uh-huh. . , he wrote all the lyrics. He writes songs 
for me and Richard and Levon, and he’ll bring one over and if we like it 
we say “sure”. So we smooth it out and get it going and then j ust puli 
everybody together and do it. . . it's nice that way. He’s always been 
a writer, ever since I’ve known him. There’s not many writers that exist, 
in my mind. 

Not real writers... Right! Glad to hear you say that. He’s my favourite 
lyricist, without a doubt. 

What about playing bass in the band? Well, that’s the only time I play 
bass, when we re r ecording or performing.. . I play other instruments. 

I never think of the bass, .. I think of it more as a tuba than as a bass. I don’t 
thinkl play basslines -maybe 1 do, butitfunctions. Ijusttryto play where 
there’s no one else hitting it. . . there’s always a thousand spaces, 
somehow, in our group. So it’s not difficult. 

It’s not planned out of nothing, and I'm sure it’s much the same with 
everybody. That’s likely why we’ve been together for as long as we have. 
Ifwe did talk about it, I’m sure we wouldn’t be together, 

— NMEUAY29 — 

O'TTT HENYER'VEHADtwo records and yer still can’t pay 
\ / \ / V er kills. • The languid Southern drawl of Levon Helm 
V V spells it out with succinct honesty, ”... you get to figure 
something ain't quite right.” 

The Band's drummer’s revelations ofthe monetary thinking behind 
their last album, Stage Fright, come as a bit of a surprise. As much as 
possible, remember, Stage Frigh fwasaliveonce-off job, cutin about 14 
days at the Woodstock Playhouse, a tiny theatre in The Band’s adopted 
and celebrated hometown. "Doing it the other way,” says I lelm, "costs so 
much money.” 
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The "other way” was the way 
of The Band’s second album, 
lavish production job for which 
the group rented the former 
Hollywood homeofSammyDavisJrandcutthe 
set beside the star’s swimming pool at as leisurely 
a pace as they chose. 

" We jes’ tookali the time we wanted on that one. 
Nobody wasthinkinghowmuch the engineer was 
gonna cost, things like that. VVe got a bit knocked for 
Stage Fright; a few of the critics said we coulda d one 
better. I’m sure we could, but that was as good as we 
cou Id do it at the time. 

“Yup. .. 1 guess we do pay our bills now. Everyone's 
got t hem a hou se, got them a car. It d on 't worry m e 
that much, the money, but after you get a coupla 
record sand you come across that gee-tar r that 
you've always wanted and then yer find thatya 
can't have it...” 

His face lights up in a smile: “Sure I’ve got it now. 
It’s a National Dobro made around, oh, the early 
nineleenhundreds, I guess. It ’s a beautiful job. . . 
metal sound box and all. You play it in a room with 
an electric guitar and it’ll make as strong a sound. . . 
it don’t need no amplification. That’s the test.” 

In London for a one-day whistle stop before the 
start of their extensive European tour, they stand 
out like country boys in the big city, meeting the 
British press at their Inn On The Park hotel suite. 
Country boys, down-home boys, pinioned in 
cor n ers by clu sters of j ou rnal i sts but lin ked by a n 
intangible thread of common spirit, eyes and 
fleeting smiles crossing the room as they set about 
their separate tasks. . . GarLh Hudson, imposing, 
fascinating; RickDanko, bland, inscrutable; 
Richard Manuel, black bearded, laughing a little 
too nervously; Robbie Robertson, The Band’s 
intellectual voice, eager to please. . . 

Levon Helm sits at a table beside the dominating 
father figure ofThe Band’s and Dylan's manager 
Albert Grossman, looking out reflectively into the 
sunshine over Hyde Park, his bearded face lighting 
up at talk of the Canadian footballTheBandw'ould doubtless be playing 
on this fine day were they back home in Woodstock. 

The Banddon’ttour overmuch. “We usually playa coupla tours ayear,” 
offers Levon in his graceful drawl -he’s the lone American in the band. 

“I guess we do maybe 10/ 15 gigs over four/five weekends in ayear. You 
can’t do it all the time. . . living on vitamin pills and strange foods. . . you 
can't stay healthy.” 

Otherwise The Band stick around Woodstock, 
although the legendary Big Pink was substituted 
for separate houses there some time ago. There’s 
still the togetherness, mind. . . 10 gruellingyears 
together picking up the road dust through the 
States hasn’t blunted their bond of friendship. 

“We get together, maybe two or three of us, and 
we just sit around and sing a lot of tunes that we 
remember,” says Levon. "Just for our own 
amusement really, but it keeps our hand in. 

Ifyou can take a tune. , . a country tune maybe. . . 
and play it with a sub urban flavour. 

“That’s the kind ofthingwe do. Or take 
a Motown t une and play it on co untry _ 

in struments, see howa fiddle might work out. 

I guess it does get through into our music, it makes 
ourharmonies tighter. Ifit’s a nice day, though, we’ll 
go across the park and piay some football." 

The Bandrecord at Bearsvillenow, a studio that 
Albert Grossman has had built near Woodstock, and 
it’s here that they mainly meet... with each other and 
with Bob Dylan when he’s in the neighbourhood. 
Theyplaytheirsongstoeacb other. “Hehelpsus, we 
help him,” says Helm; and he adds of the studio with 
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a broadeningsmile, "Instead of sitting around at home and turning on 
a two -track, we can go down to the studio and turn on a 16-track. And 
instead of having some asshole come in and bootleg the music, we can 
have CBS do it for us nice and legit.” 

Recorded at Bearsville, the fourth Band album is almost complete. The 
couple of tunes that could finish the job have been brought to Europe 
with them, and they've booked studio time in London forwhentheir June 
2 and 3 Albert Halt concerts bring them back to England. Helm enthuses 
praise for our studios: “Rea I !y professional, a rea I ly clean sound .” 

The Band's life before Bob Dylan picked them off the road makes a 
sharp contrast to the leisurely pace they can afford to set themselves 
today. Though Helmis reluctant when it comes to reminiscing about the 
early days, when Toronto -born Robbie Robertson journeyed South in 
search of the Southern music home of Bo Diddley, Chuck Berry, Robert 
Johnson and Sonny Boy Williamson and metwith Levon. 

Levon was from Marvell, Arkansas, near the home of Sonny Boy 
Williamson, and itwasfrom here thatTheBand got going, first as Levon & 
The Hawks, then more simply as The Hawks and latterly even more 
simply as The Band . 

“You played six nights a week,” offers Levon, "and ifyou were lucky you 
got a Sunday-night da nee as well. I really don’tthinkmuch about those 
days; I’m just glad to be in a position where we have people to listen to us.” 
Pushed a bit, I Jelm tells ofhowin theclubs and bars they could, and 
had, to turn their band to just about any thingin order to eat. James 
Brown, Ray Charles, old country tunes, rocktunes, dance tunes... a song 
for the occasion, alwaysjustonejump ahead of “Land Of AThousand 
Dances”. In their own field, they held a high degree of competence: "We 
figured we could play Lee Dorsey be tier than anyone except Lee Dorsey.” 
In this kind of situation they quickly acquired the knack of keeping the 
customer and themselves, to a certain degree, satisfied. “If somebody is 
propped up against the bar half-drunk, "says Levon, "y’only have to play 
one number that he recognises and the rest you can choose yourself.” 
MeetingBob Dylan, he understates, was a chance to play two nights 
a week instead of six. But he adds, “It really did seem the big time.” 

Dylan, Robbie Robertson told me in a phone interviewlastyear, taught 
The Band an awful lot: howto meet important people; howto travel in 
aeroplanes. But much more than that he couldn’t explain on the phone. 

Maybe Levon could: “Well. .. Dylan, I guess, was where 1 first realised 
there was a lot more to music than just chords and a tight rhythm section. 

I was pretty awed by it. I didn’t learn how to meet important people and be 
slick in interviews. Main thing was learning there was more to a song, and 
to music. A lot of it rubbed off on The Band, and not having to play every 
night, we got time to think. . . time to write. After Dylan we started playing 
our own bars, our own gigs. But this time,” he smiled, “the bars we were 
playing were Hollywood Bowl type bars.” 

Garth Hudson, afterthe interruption of aphoto session, leans solidly 
against a wall, feet apart, an impressive f igure, lavish whiskers, hair 
sweeping back from abroad forehead. 

I touch on the subject of keyboard players and 
spark off a50-minute monologue in which 
Hudson rambles fascinatingly through the 
developments and important figures ofjazz. 

1 reel back amazed and slightly staggered by 
the knowledge and enthusiasm of the man as 
he stands t here, puffing his cigarette and 
talking through clenched teeth ina deliberated 
growl, a page of Steinbeck’s American West 
vividly animated. The names, the movements, 
roll off his tongue... 

Art Tatum, Herbie Hancock, Teddy Wilson, 
Bud Powell. BB King, Ereddie King and Albert 
King as he turns to guitarists. Ben Webster, . . 
now there’s a jazzman close to Hudson’s heart. 
The Band had a chance to play with Webster 
in Germany, where the veteran sax player now 
lives. Garth wanted it so much, but felt that the 
audience might not have shared his zeal and 
feared that thecomparableapplause for The 
Band might have hurt the old man’s feelings. 

Pretty soon the room is empty, bar four of us 
listening to Garth with fascination. . . and another 
haifanhour’sgonebeforehefinallyrunsoutof 
steam. Nick Logan • 
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"We didn’t come 



W EELEY FESTIVAL WILL go down in the records 
as being the perfect example of too much being 
attempted by too few people with too little 
knowledge. Though the kids went in good faith with the 
spirit of Woodstock in their thoughts, the Hell’s Angels 
adopted the attitude of Altamont, while a fewpeople 
connected with the organisation seemed to be on 
personal ego trips. 

By Saturday afternoon, just 12 hours after the festival 
proper began, organisational chaos had reached such a 
state that the whole event nearly crumb led into the dust 
before an estimated 150,000 spectators. 

One of the prime reasons for the near-shambles was the 
unwelcome and totallyunnecessarypresence ofthe Hell’s 
Angels. They should never have been allowed near the site, 


and with proper security arrangements they neverwould 
have been. Brandishing scaffolding poles and any other 
handy weapons, they set about enforcing their version of 
order amongst a peaceable majority and took over the press 
pen, the stage area and the backstage arena. 

One gi rl was savagely beaten and her clothes ripped when 
she rejected their amorous advances, several visitors were 
manhandled, the stage was invaded by the self-appointed 
custodians of peace on more than one occasion, vehicles 
were commandeered for joy rides and their bikes were 
driven into the crowd, where several people were stomped 
on. One concession stand was upturned and £2, 000 worth 
of damage done to ovens and other equipment. 

Thepolice-who behaved in atotally reasonable manner 
throughoutthefestival-made no apparent attemptto 
clear the Angels from the site. In the end it was left to 
producer Colin Kingto call in what he described as “a team 
of SAS paratroopers” to deal with them. 

Following an earlier confrontation between Angeis and 
security people, theAngels retired to the far end ofthe 
backstage area to drink beer. But by this time a team of 
about two dozen vigilantes had assembled, one of whom 
was heard to yell: “I’m not going to let any thug beat up my 
little girl.” With that, the force overran the Angels' 
encampment and the scene that followed resembled a 
junior version ofthe massacre sequence from Soldier Blue, 
with the exception that in this case the numbers were 
evenly matched. Despite their awesome appearance, the 
Angels didn’t put up a good fight. 

After systematically felling the Angels, the vigilantes set 
£ about destroying the hand-made and expensive choppers » 
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HellsAngels and hired 
security guards conduct 
a polite debate vis-a-vis 
their respective roles at 
the Weeley Festival, 
near Clacton in Essex 
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- this seemed to upset the Angels more than 
the physical beating they ’d ta ken. 

One Angel, David Hawkes, an 
ex-policeman known as Bogey, who was 
subseq uently fined £30, told Roy Carr, "We 
didn’t come tooled up, but nevertheless they 
hadago at us. If we had have come tooled up, 
it sti i 1 would have happened.’’ 

No one Angel would accept responsibility 
for earlier damage to concession stand sand 
assaults. An Angel called Ron from the 
Wolverhampton Chapter told Richard Green, 
“We were asked to come here and do a job; 
some of us were paid £4 a day by the 
promoters. We had to use sticks and things 
togivepeoplewhattheygaveus.” 

It should be noted that at no time were the 
Ange! s other than tota 1 ly responsi ble for t he 
numerous outbreaks of trouble. Innocent 
people both out front and backstage were 
frequently shoved, pushed, threatened and 
harassed by Angels who gave no reason for 
their unreasonable behavio ur. 

It wasn’t long before the running order of 
bands had retrogressed to being 10 hours 
behind schedule and a special professional 
stage ere w headed by Magoo had to be drafted 
in from London to sort out the sham bles and 
restore some semblance of organisation. Magoo 
told the NME\ “Nobody on stage knows what's 
happening. The stage crews and the groups are 
overrunning each other and everybody's 
friends seem to be wandering around.” 

Before the festival, promoter Colin King told 
the NME, “I’m trying to make sure this is a tight 
show wit hout the usual gap s- as one group is 
going off, another will be going on and another 
will be waiting. Acoustic groupswill play in 
front of the curtains between the main acts.” 
This was not to be. There were no curtains 
and gaps between groups sometimes stretched 
to almost an hour. Curved Air and Paul Brett’s 
Sage both went home without appearing after 
waiting some eight hours to appear and still not 
being given a definite time to take the stage; 
King Crimson waited sixhours, much to their 
frustration; MottTheHoople finally went on 
at five in the morning and Rory Gallagher 
(another extremely late starter) found that 
promised facilities like free meals and drinks 
and changing rooms were not available. 

Crimson’s Ian Wallace said, "It just wasn't 
worth it after all the hassle. We weren’t happy 
with what we did. . . This was all down to the 
bloody organisers and the hanging around.” 
Overend Watts of Mott The Hoople said, " We 
didn’t mind waiting two or three hours, but by 
the time we got on we were just about dead. The 
promoters had broken their contract, we were 
entitled to go home, but we did the show to keep 
faith with the kids who came down to see us." 

Among the other factors contributing to 
the disorganisation and general feeling of 
discontent were grossly inadequate toilet 
facilities, which backstage were virtually non- 
existent, and outrageous prices being charged 
for food by certain unscrupulouscaterers. The 
backstage restaurant tent became known as 
"Rip-Off Restaurant -Lousy Food At Luxury 
Prices’’; a meal costing 60p at lunchtime 
rocketed to £1 in the evening when you got 
less of about the same menu. 
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Sexual. Brooding. 
Misunderstood . mMn 


A MERICADIDN’T HAVEa Jagger. 

It did have Jim Morrison: the first 
major American male sex symbol 
since James Dean. The American dream 
has always held a morbid fascination for 
its deceased cult heroes, and like Dean- 
and Valentino before him - the untimely 
passing of James Douglas Morrison has 
guaranteed his immortality. 

Morrison, the leather-clad Lizard King, was 
the epitome of the Big, Bad Guy; sexual, 
brooding, misunderstood. Morrison’s 


doubt, however, she would have squirmed 
with ecstatic delight at the mere suggestion. 

The Doors forte was the Theatre of Rock. 
With dramatic menace in their music, 
Morrison would take up his familiar stance. . . 
right foot resting on the microphone base 
while both his hands caressed the head. 

With agonised expressions contorting his 
classic features, he sang and enacted each 
song in a deadpan monotone. Suddenly, he 
would t hrow back his head - a scream of pain 
would come from deep within his throat- 


mystique was much 
maligned. His sanity, 
not to mention his 
motives, were constantly 
questioned. "Pretentious” 
was a word often level led at 
him. “Acid Evangelist," his 
devotees yelled in defence 
of their symbolic superstar. 

Like him or not, Jim 
Morrison was a superstar 


With agonised 
expressions, he 
sang and enacted 
each song 


Morrison would collapse 
as if machine-gunned 
or kicke d in the groin. 

He was the dying 
“ Unknown Soldier”, the 
Oedipus slaughterer in 
“The End”. The impact: 
completely hypnotic. 

Constantly attacked 
for his overt sexuality, 
Morrison was arrested and 


of the first ord er, and the rest of The Door s - 
RayManzarek, John Densmore andRobbie 
Krieger- his electric disciples. 

In 1968, the Saturday Evening Post 
described them thus: “The Doors are the 
Norman Mailer of the Top 40. Missionaries 
of apocalyptic sex, their music insists that 
love is sex, and sex is death, and therein lies 
salvation.” Ho which Morrison replied, “We 
are erotic politicians." 

Morrison was both the singer and the 
song, and his songs revealed the recurring 
symbolism of snakes, Oedipus’ relationship, 
sexual tragedy and death. 

Attired in tight black leather pants, the man 
his friends called limbo was the kind oi’guy 
you wou Id n’t want you r sister to date. N o 


charged with giving obscene performances 
on at least two separate occasions, t hough 
there are legends ofmore outrageous 
happenings. Morrison enjoyed his juice to 
the point of overindulge nee, and though he 
died through natural causes, there is no 
doubt that it was his undenied continued 
misuse of alcohol and drugs which in the end 
aggravated his failing health, changed his 
appearance, and brought about his sudden 
death at the age of 27. 

Morrison and The Doors had terminated 
their association at the beginning of this 
year and Morrison had made it clear that 
hehadcompletelyforsaken stage 
appearance in order to concentrate 
on creative writing. Roy Carr 
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W HAT DO YOU do when, as a hit group, you 
get fed up with playing the very numbers 
that have helped elevate you to your 
current status? One way is to cop out 
altogether and go "heavy” -a few groups 
have tried this and failed. Or knock it all on 
the headand have people saying in afew 
months’ time, “I wonder what happenedto 
so-and-so?" You could do either, or you could 
swallow your pride and carry on earning the 
money you’re used to. 

The Move, however, have decided to 
adopt a slightly different version of the 
first possibility and base their act on 
symphonies not as The Move, but as the 
Electric Light Orchestra. 

As long as a year or so 
ago, Roy Wood was going on 
aboutthe ELOand making 
plans for the format ion of a 
group within an orchestra. 

Th en we heard various 
rumours about what miqht 
be going to happen, and it 
wasn't until I spoke to Jeff Lynne this week 
thatthetruth of the matter came to light. 

Jeff joined The Move a year ago “so that 
I could get under the same organisation as 
Roy. That was the idea of me joining,” to quote 
his own words. 

So when Bev Bevan rather pessimistically 
told me a few weeks ago that he didn't really 
thinkThe Move would tour again, was he right? 

“it’s very doubtful, in fact pretty certain 
that we won’t go out again as The Move," Jeff 


confirmed. “I don’t bother about not touring 
as The Move. It was a bit depressing really 
playing in the middle of nowhere with people 
waiting to hear your hit records. If you played 
a thing they didn’t know, they wouldn’t want 
to know.” 

Was there never a question of augmenting 
The Move with, say, a couple of saxes or 
somethinq, and carryinq on playinq basically 
the same music but with a different sound? 

“If we added a sax it would have still been 
playing ‘Blackberry Way’, but just with a sax," 
Jeff pointed out. “I'm pretty bored with 
bashing away playing ‘Blackberry Way’, We 
got to the point where we felt that if we’d gone 

out on the road all the time 
we wouldn't have time to do 
the other thing [the ELO], 
The ELO can go out about 
three nights a week. We’ve 
been offered some great 
money, and we need that for 
nine people." 

Going out on the road, 
surely, can lead to the same situation as The 
Move find themselves in. Just what market is 
the ELO aimed at? “Colleges and things like 
that," Jeff replied. “It’s sort of underground 
but not really. It should appeal to everybody. 
It’s not a big freak-out, more symphonic; it’s 
based on the classics.” 

Andjust when can we literally hear the first 
from the ELO? “We’re recording an album 
now, and if wegetthe right studio time it’ll be 
ready for release in about a month,” Jeff 


“Yes, the ELO has 
taken precedence 
over The Move” 


revealed. “Yeah, the ELO has taken 
precedence over The Move, but this Move 
album won’t bethe last one, because we’ve 
got another two albums for the next three 
years as The Move.” 

Did Jeff, Bev and Roy find it very different 
recording as The Move now that they’re down 
to a trio? “Not at all, because we’re just over- 
dubbing," he explained. “I think this album is 
the best one we did, but we had to do it pretty 
quickly because we had to start the ELO album 
and we’ll do the next one as quickly as we can.” 

I’m sure a lot of Move fans will be unhappy 
about this attitude, as I am, and hope that 
when the Electric Light Orchestra eventually 
shows us what it's worth, all theto-do will have 
been worth it. Jeff said that he and Roy are 
both spending most of their time writing for 
the ELO, but when I tried to speak to Roy his 
publicist told me, “We’re keeping him under 
wraps for the time being.” £ 

Soth ere we have it - Bev would rather like “ 
to do some gigs 
with The Move, 

Jeff is dead set 
against that idea 
and Roy is-well, 
it would seem 
he’s deeply into 
the ELO as 
well. And in 
a democratic 
society the 
majority always 
wins! fiic hard Green 
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“We've got a lot of confidence” 


A CURIOUS FEATURE OF modern rock 
music is the way it’s taken potential artists 
away from other spheres. Men who might 
have become poets, painters or even classical 
musicians have instead found an outlet for 
their creativity in the new medium, which also 
offers the chance of wide exposure - not to 
mention bags of loot. 

Five years ago, for instance, it would have 
been unthinkable for Bryan Ferry to have 
entered rock'n’roll. Fine Arts graduates from 


New names that could 


break the sound barrier 


Newcastle Universityjust didn’t do that sort 
of thing. But now, inl97l, Bryan is leading a 
band called Roxy which has produced one of 
the most exciting demo tapes ever to come my 
way. Although it was recorded on a small home 
tape machine in what sounds like a Dutch barn, 
it carries enough innovatory excitement to 
suggest that Roxy may well be ahead of the 
field in the avant- rock stakes. 

As some of already have realised, Roxy wi 
have to changetheir name 

when they find — 
amanageranda 
record company. 

Elektra already 
have a (rather 
duff) A merican 
band with the 


“We don’t want 


to come on like 


the Modern 
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A CURIOUS feature 
of modern rock 
music is the way it s 
taken potential artists 
away from other 
spheres, IVIen who 
-might have become 
poets, painters, or 
even classical music* 
ians have, instead, 
found an outlet for 
their creativity in the 
new medium, which 
also offers the chance 
of wide exposure — 
not to mention hags of 
looL 

Five years ago, for in- 
stance, U would have been 
unihinkahh.* for Bryan 


same name, so 

Bryan’s looking 

for something 
fresh, but with the same 
connotations: Essoldo, Ritz, Plaza, 
something like that. 

Bryan sang with a sou Iband 
called Gas Board at Newcastle five 
years ago, and since then he's been 
teaching, truck-driving and 


Jazz Quartet” 


sculpting in London. Musically he 


was practically dormant until, 
a year ago, an oldfriend called 
Graham Simpson arrived in 
London. Grahamdroppedout 
of university to playbasswith 
a band called Cock-A-Hoop, 
which was managed by Terry Ellis, 
and when hecamesouth, he and 
Bryan began to work together. 

Before last Christmas, they 
added Andy Mackay from Reading 
University on electric alto and 
oboe, and he brought with him 
a VCS3 synthesizer, which is 
operated by electronics wizard 
Brian Eno. Andy played in the 
National Youth Orchestra and is 
currently teaching, while Eno has 
given performances of his own 
electronic pieces. 

Thed rummer, Dexter Lloyd, 
also has symphonic experience. 

An American, he played with the 
Cl eve land Sy m ph ony O rc h estra , 
and of him Bryan says, “He was the 
only drummer we tried who could 
play anything creative on the slow 
num bers/'He also plays vibes and 
teaches percussion. Finally there’s 
the guitarist, Roger Bunn - whose 
background is very unlike the others. He’s 
done the whole Wee Willie Harris/Star Club 
bit, and still does a lot of session work. 

To date, Roxy have done no gigs at all, but 
have been concentrating on rehearsing as a 
unit for about four months. The next step is to 
find a large hall in which to rehea rse, and then 
do some quiet gigs to shake it down. 

“We’ve got a lot of confidence in what we’re 
doing," says Bryan, “and we’re determined to 
make it but in as civilised a way as possible. 

The average age of this band is about 27, and 
we ’re not interested in scuffling. If someone 
will invest sometime and money in us, we’ll be 
very good indeed." 

The band’s influences stretch from Ethel 
Merman to the Velvet Underground to jazz, 

andthey want to bring all 
— th ese elements into the 
music, creating a very 
diverse approach.The 
electronic thing is important 
to them, but they are also 
interested in the flash and 
style of rock -like wearing 
outrageous clothes and 

having some kind of act. 

“We don’t want to come on 
like the MJQ," says Bryan. 

All it needs, then, is backing. Because 
from what I 've heard, Roxy -or whatever 
they eventually decide to call themselves - 
have a whole gang of potential, and the first 
manager/agent/record company to realise 
it will have got themselves something really 
worthwhile. Richard Williams 
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July 31 T 1971 T Madison 
Square Garden, NYC: 
George Harrison and Bob 
Dylan in rehearsal for the 
Concert For Bangladesh 


The greatest pop concert in 

two decades K 


B ob DYLAN, WITH scrubby beard, 

garbed in denim jacket, green T-shirt 
and fawn trousers, stood up front of 
the 70ft stage at Madison Square Gardens. 

A quiet, intensely interested member of the 
20,000 audience. 

I stood beside him. None of the 20,000 knew 
me - apparently he was equally anonymous , 
untilhewenton stage. 

We were watching the 
George Harrison big 
band. An aggregation 
which no promoter could 
afford to book. 

There was the wonderful, 
wonderful, piano playing of 
Leon Russell complemented 
by the vibrant, full-blooded 
organ playing and singing of 
Billy Preston -who even did 
a “Mick Jagger" pasde deux across the stage. 

George Harrison at Madison Square Garden 
on Sunday had put the seal on that which 
Mohammed Ali could not prove -that a hero 
of the '60s can reappear and conquer. George 
was a knockout! 

AsAlfredG Aronowitzsaidin the New York 
Post, it was “an overwhelming spectacle... 
as much an event in the history of our times 


as anything that music has to offer'’. It was 
almost the understatement of the year, 
Twenty thousand people, twice over, stood 
and cheered the greatest pop concert in two 
decades. Great, if one takes the meaning to 
be fine music. It was all happening forthis 
20,000 per concert as they stood on their peds 
and yelled their lungs out. 

It was George’s day. He 
had arranged it- he had 
worried about it. He cared 
tremendously about the 
purpose - that all the 
money went to the aid of 
the children who were 
the victims ofthe 
Bangladesh tragedy. 

There was $250,000 
in the box office - and 
nobody touched a pen ny. 
Every red cent was on a cheque from the 
Ma d ison Squa re Garden’s m a nagement 
directto UNICEF to useforthekidsof 
Bangladesh. 

The overheads? It cost over $100,000 to put 
on theshowin expenses. And Allen Klein, 
president of ABKCO Industries Inc and the 
busi ness manager of Apple, picked up the 
tab personally on the hall. 


Ravi Shankar, who had originally interested 
George in the venture, proved why he is India’s 
greatest classical sit ar player. A Bengali 
himself, he had persuaded George to ask 
friends to play the concerts as a benefit for 
his homeland. 

it was George who got in touch with Dylan - 
it was George who invited the fabulous lineup 
to appear. And onehasRingo’s authority for 
saying so, because they were in constant touch 
by telephone arranging this while George was 
in Los Angeles and Ringo was filming in Spain. 

Dylan’s contribution was tremendous -the 
audience stood and applauded for afull three 
minutes without sitting down. And the big 
band played on. On and on, and the audience 
stood as George contributed “Something’’, 
“My Sweet Lord”, “Hear Me Lord” and 
concluded with “Bangladesh". 

ft’s a lovely number -and New York on 
Sunday at Madison Square Garden was 
a lovely, peaceful place in spite of 2,000 
people outside who tried to breakdown 
police barriers to get in- and failed. For 
them those inside must be sorry. 

Although there were ISOpolice (25ofwhich 
were in plain clothes) the Madison Square 
Garden’s authorities i nside said it was the best- 
organised concert they hadhad. Les Perrin 


“As much an event 
in the history of 
our times as 
anything that 
music has to offer” 
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SLADE 



Their skinhead 
image caused them 
booking problems 
(“the universities didn’t 
want to know...”). But 
now are back 
with longer hair, a hit 
single, and a somewhat 
vulgar show. “We’re 
only talking to the 
audience,” says Noddy 
Holder. “We want them 



NME 


to be our mates.” 


S LADE, BRITAIN'S FIRST skinhead band, were 

launched just over a year ago in the true tradition of eye- 
catching pop publicity. But the implications of their 
hard-case imagery were so stark and foreboding that it 
quickly resulted in the most unforeseen repercussions. 
"Things got to such a point that other bands wouldn’t 
even share the same dressing room with us,” a stocky Noddy Holder, 
his limp, tangled hair now fringing his collar, admitted with a chirpy 
"one of the lads” grin. “They were really scared of us.” 

And it appeared as though it wasn’t just the groups who were 
suddenly side -stepping Slade. . . for with the vested interests oftheir 
venues at stake, the nation’s bookers and promoters were most 
reluctant to give this band a gig. 

“1 suppose I could see why other bands weren't too keen to play with 
us, though," Noddy continued, with an almost apologetic trait. "We 
used to get a lot of the local bovver boys turning up to our gigs, and 
though they acted just fine with us, they sometimes gave the other 
bands a hard time. 

"Those places that did take what they thought to be a chance on 
booking us so on realised that as a band we weren’t into that whole 
aggro scene and quickly rebooked us. 'Cos wherever we played we 
nearly always went down a storm with the crowd 
Up until just overayear ago, Slade, or as they were then known, 
Ambrose Slade, were just one of a thousand anonymous groups 
scratching out an existence in the provinces- Wolverhampton to be 
exact. Undoubtedly, the hardest task for any unknown group, no 
matter how good or bad they might be, was to get someone - anyone - 
to take an interest, no matter howsmall, in what they were doing. 

Ex-Animal and now manager Chas Chandler took notice . And from 
then on in he set himself the unenviable self-imposed commission of 
trying to make as many people as possible aware ofth is band’s 
existence. A thankless preoccupation, for like, just what the world 
needs right now is yet another new rock band. 

Initially, controversy had to be the password. Followingthat, the 
band had to rely entirely on its musical abilities. Sure, Arthur Brown 
may have set himself on fire, PeteTownshend excelled at guitar 
smashing and Keith Emerson proved himself to bean organ r apis t, » 
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but primarily it was talent that sustained them followingthese formative 
front-page-grabbing escapades. 

To this end, in the nowshortened name of Slade and their hair, an 
infamous publicity campaign was perpetrated. Right, people did talk 
about this mincing mob of spikeheads, but the truth was that the 
activities of the skinhead cult was not only wreakinghavoc on the soccer 
playingfields of England but causing distressed questions to be raised in 
the House. 

Though their press clipping book was full, their date book was empty. 

It appeared Slade were in fact worse off no w that they were known, as 
opposed to the days when they were just anonymous hairies. 

There was now only one alternative left - they had to grow t heir hair 
once again. “Well, we had to, didn’t we, "Noddy said rather glumly. “The 
college and universities didn’t want to know us and the 
promoters were still giving us a real hard time. 

"It’s bloody stupid, for just because our hair is now' a few 
inches longer we can get al 1 the gigs we want. The on ly reason 
we cut our hair off in the first place was because we wanted to 
shock everybody. 

“Well... everyone was beginning to look the same ’cos the 
groups were influencing! he crowds and we found that the 
crowd was influencing us. 1 personally think that it has been 
the introverted ultra- cool attitude of far too many bands 
which has caused a general cooling off everywhere. 

“Me andour mates arejusta bunch of ravers. Black Sabbath 
are the same as us. . . Black Country yobbos. We like being like 
that; we don’t care ifwe are a bunch of yobbos, and we are 
whatwe are, ifyaknow whatl mean.” 

From ta 1 king to Noddy and the rest of the ravers, Dave I Till, 

Don Powell and Jimmy Lea, it would appear that their chart 
entry “Get Down And Get With It” constitutes their very basic "You-Jane 
Me-Tarzan” philosophy. For as Dave, with hair resembling a Crusader’s 
helmet, pointed out un subtly: 

“I think people wanna start dancing gain. It’s still all down to having a 
good time. . . We can see it when we’re on stage; as soon as we start 



“Now when it ’s like that, a bloke can get in and pull a bird, take her for 
a drink and have a good evening, then he’ll go away and tell everyone that 
he had a good time. 

"People, especially in the North, work hard all day and when they go out 
at night they want to be entertained.” 

All are in agreement that they have had to battle every step of the way, 
and just because they’ve got a chart entry doesn’t mean that the struggle 
is over. . . it’s only just begun. 

“It’s a bloody long road,’’ Dave moaned, “but it’s the only real way of 
making it.” 

When 1 askedNoddy if growing their hairhadn’t taken the sharp 
edge off their impact, his reply was in the affirmative, butadded with 
a dangerous twinkle of the eye. "Once we’ve managed to establish 
ourselves, we’ll shock ’em all again and cut out hair off.” Roy Carr 
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T HE SKINHEAD ERA worked two ways on Slade - who had 

become the first group of the skinhead kind. It brought them 
to the attention of a whole lot of new people, but it also meant 
some cancelled bookings when promoters got scared about bovver 
boys in the audience. 

When 1 first saw Slade they were called Ambrose Slade and playing at 
Newcastle City Hall some three years or so ago. With me was Chas 
Chandler, who is now the group’s manager, and he was there again when I 
met up with the lads again in London this week. A series of interviews had 
been arranged, but when Slade's single went straightinto the A/ME chart 
atNo9, Chasdecided to hire a suite at the Inn OnTheParkand turn itinto 
a celebratory work/ play afternoon. So on after I arrived i sat round a table 
with Chas, Dave Flilland Jimmy Lea and began chattingaboutthegroup. 
I first asked them about the changes that have taken place within Slade. 
"You’ll probably find we’re doing the same opening number nowas we 
3 were when we started,” Jimmy pointed out. “The only reason we liad our 
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hair cut was we were just fed up withlooking 
the same as every other group. But if you look 
at pictures of us taken in the beginning, 
you’ll see Dave’s hair was short then." 

Commented Dave, “People made more out 
of the skinhead thingthan we did. We got scared going round London and 
seeing posters up of us as skinheads.” 

Manager Chas put in, “All we did was take three ads in the A/ME'in a row 
and everybody else sprang in from there with labels.” 

So If Slade weren’t real skinheads, why did a few promoters get the 
windup? 

“People were worried about the kind of people that we were going to 
appeal to and draw, and they thought, ‘We'd better pul I them out,”’ Dave 
replied. Jimmy came in with, "We've never had any bother at gigs. Places 
we've played have built up and up and up for us.” 

Which led Dave into, "They’ve accepted us as a group and they come to 
see us. They don’t bother how we look.” 

The single, which Jimmy and Noddy Holder wrote, has given Slade’s 
career a big boost, and the group put their own success and that of the 
single down to five years of solid hard workbuilding up a huge and 
faithful following. 

Dave explained, "There was the following that we’d had for along time 
anyway, and ‘Get Down And Get With It’ being played a lot through Radio 
One Club built a following over the top of that. It’s hard to say just what it is 
about the group that people like —I th ink we've just been going round the 
country for so long, working so hard, that our name had built up and 
people keep coming backto see us, 

“Our show isn’t planned, it’s a natural. Last weekwe did Top Of The Pops 
and we were really rushing about like mad and worrying about doing a 
recording session that night as well. We thought it would be really bad but 
it turned out so well we were surprised. You can hear the atmosphere on 
the tapes. 

"The other night we went on and we felt reallyp d off, but it just 

happened, it just came about that people enjoyed us,” jimmy added. 

Don Powell Strolled over to joinus as I was asking Dave and Jimmy 
about the report that they’d turned down a million- dollar American deal, 
to which Dave said, “It sounds a bit too good to be true. We’re fine with 
what ’s going on here now." 

Don commented, “The point is, if you hear two American guys come up 
behind you and say, ‘We ‘re going to put a million dollars behind you’, you 
think, 'Hello?”’ 

"We’d like to be successful in our own way in America," Davechipped 
in, and Don added, “We’ve had to fight to make it here and we’d like to do it 
the same way in America. We didn’t want to become another Monkees 
and go down as fast as we came up,” 

During Slade’s recording session - to which fans had been 
invited- at London’s new Command Studios, I popped in 
one night and was surprised at the sheer force of Slade’s 
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Slade perform 
theirfirstself' 
penned hit, “Coz 
ILuvYou'^on 
Top Of The Pops 


performance and the uninhibited 
way in which the audience 
responded . It is, it seems, ail down 
to excitement with Slade. 

Even when the group started out 
they were playing Tamla Motown 
numbers and givingthem a bit of 
bite. Of that era, Jimmy recalled, 
"We were doing Motown when it 
was considered underground. The 
on ly other group we knew who were 
doing it were The Action, though 
I never saw t hem.” 

"We often think about doing it 
now-there are great melodies in 
Motown stuff. Will we do any? We 
never know; we never know what 
we’ll do,” said Dave. And Jimmy 
came in again with, "We justtry 
to get as much melody and 
excitement as we can.” And then 
Dave was saying, "We have mixed 

musical ideas, butthat’sgood-we 

swapthewritingroundand 
different things come out.” 

Is there a ty pical Slade audience? 

"It’s mixed, there’s no bagfor it, "Dave replied, andjimmytookover by 
explaining, “About three-and-a-halfyearsagowe had to playaTop Rank 
and we thought, ‘Oh shit’, but they were great and we went dow 7 n well.” 

By now, the suite was getting mighty crowded. Drinks were flowing 
freely, sandwiches had appeared, boxes of cigarettes were everywhere 
and a real party was beginning to emerge. So just to dampen the 
proceedings, I asked the lads if at anytime, during all the years they’ve 
been cracking away before gettinga hit record, they ever feltlike packing 
it all in. 

“We spent four months in the Bahamas getting ourselves together and 
we said, ‘It il be make or break when we get back’, and it started to go up 
and up as soon as we got back,” Jimmy told me. “ It's all becoming very 
solid, buildingup brickby brick. We’ve beenimproving allthetime.” 
“There are things coming out all the time,” 

Don remarked. “More ideas seem to come out 
now than ever before.” 

Perhaps Jimmy summed it all up best when 
he said, "We've been together five years and 
we’ve been a group all that time, not like four 
blokes just thrown together. The Beaties and 
The Who were together years before they made 
it. We’ve got past the stage where we’d break up 
-we’ve been together so long. When I see old 
mates that I haven’t met for years they 
sometimes say, Are you still with Slade?’ and 
they seem surprised, but none of us could play 
with anybody else now.” 

And with that explained, we all got down to the 
serious business of ordering another round off 
Slade’s passing publicist. It all became a bit hazy after that- probably 
something to do with being so high up in the building! Richard Green 
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G OING TO SEE Slade live is like attending a drunken party. You 
can see what’s happening but you don’t believe it! It's very 
crowded, and very hot. People are packed in like sardines, yet 
remar kably, you don’t want to leave. 

I went to see them at Watford Technical College - a venue they hadn’t 
played before, yetthey broke the house record and people queued for two 
hours to get in. Backstage the group were lounging around. Before they go 
on they changeinto their stage clothes-Dave Hill ina bright orange track 
suit affair, Noddy with white trousers, the familiar braces and his ever- 
famoushat.Thehatisn’tto cover baldness, incidentally; he wears it 
"because people expect it now and if I leave it off they ask me where it is”. 

Noddy is an important part of the band. It’s his strained vocals that 
shout out at you on every number they play. “Before we got anywhere the 


a 


We were 


doing Motown 
when it was 
considered 
underground" 


mums and dads of the othermembers in the group always said, ‘You’l I 
never make it with a singer like that. He’s always shouting -you can’t call 
that singing.” 

Shoutingit may be -but Noddy has an incredible range and, with their 
PAsystem, an incredible amount ofvolume. Does he everworry that if 
he’s shouting, asopposedto singing, the strain onhis vocal chords might 
eventually lose him h is voice? 

“No -because it comes naturally to me now. I always sing with a shouty 
voice and I haven’t had a sore thro at for more than 1 2 months now. But I 
believe in looking after my throat. I always drinkhoney andlemonbefore 
Igotobed-Idon’tknowifitdoesmeanygood but I feel it helps. 

“The vocals are a very important part of our sound. 1 mean our sound, 
because I think we've now got to the stage where you can switch on the 
radio and recognise who is singing.” 

Slade are nowin the enviable position of being able to play almost any 
type of gigs -clubs, ballrooms or colleges -and are sensible enough not 
to outprice themselves. Noddy comments; “We’re not putting up our 
money astronomically. We’d rather keep our price realistic and go back 
and play a venue several times rather than get a lot of money and only play 
a place once.” 

Attheplaces the groupplayed when theyfirst began to make a namefor 
themselves- back in the days when they were known as a skinhead band 
and were unable to get bookings because of their unsavoury image- the 
band only worked for a percentage. “Well, they were good to us,” said 
Noddy. "No one wanted to bookusthenbecausetheydidn’twanttrouble 
and we spelt trouble.” 

Playing virtually every kind of gig around the country is one of the 
contributory factors to the group’s success, Noddy feels. “That ’show we 
reckon we broke into the charts-by doing continuous one-nighters. ft’s 
taken us one-and-a-halfyears to build up a following and 1 thinknow that 
same following would help us even if we had a downer. 

“Before, people were frightened to come and see us because ofthe 
image-or they were frightened the place would be full of skinheads. And 
it was harder in those days to get the audience going. I f you can’t get the 
audience leaping about then you’ve had it." 

One thing that separates Slade from any other band is that they talk 
to the audience as opposed to at them. And if the audience is enjoying 
themselves then the band drawtheir strength from that. Of course, 
they are not everyone’s idea of a pop band - and if you find offence at 

program mes li ke Casanova on the telly, or feel 
you couldn't attend a rugby party without 
feelinga trifle embarrassed, then you might 
indeedfind the band guilty of a certain amount 
ofrudery. 

If he thinks the crowd looks miserable he’ll 
say, “Don’t sit there looking as if you’ ve crapped 
yourselves." With the occasional effing and 
blinding, that’s about the extent of their rudery. 

Noddy comments, “We’ve had a few 
complaints from promoters because some of 
them thought we were being filthy for the sake 
of it. I don’t honestly bel ieve we in f luence the 
audience in that way, because we don’t use any 
words they haven’t heard before. Older people 
get offended - that ’s all. 

"Three weeks ago apromoter brought in the police because 20 people 
complained. But out of 3,000 that ’s hardly the majority. We thought we 
were going to have a writ served on us, but were lucky in that one 
policeman had been there all the time and said he found our act amusing 
rather than offensive. Anyway, as far as I’m concerned we’re only talking 
to the audience. We want to talk to them as if we’re their mates - we want 
them to be ourmates.” 

How did the talking to the audience like this first develop? 

"Well, we haven’t always used vulgarity. It originally stemmed from 
when we got smashed on the night and it just came out. It went down 
a storm and we’ve used it ever since. People aren’t only bothered about 
the music they want taking out ofthemselves. 

“We’re not a group who goes on to play perfect every night -if you just 
make people feel good about the act then that’s something. Even if they 
only dig the vulgarity, that’s alright with us. Crowds want to get on their 
feet and loon again- I’m sure that’s what will happen much more in the 
future. People are fed up with just listening. 'Get Down And Get With It’ is 
what we are all ab o ut.” Julie Webb • 
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A LL THE WHO bar Pete 

Townshend have j ust got 
themselves new houses 
- that's 'ouses in Oo 
terminology. “We 'ad this 
business meeting, right,” 
says Townshend, “coincided directly with 
the time they all started buying their 'ouses, 
when someone announced to each of us, 
‘You are a dollar millionaire.' And they all 
said right, bang, bang, bang. Next week 
they'd spent it all. The idea was, ‘Now take 
good care of your money and when you’re 
old and grey. . I said, Tve already spent 
mine.’ Like Keith spent thousands and 
thousands of pounds buying his 'ouse, 
because someone had said, 'You are goi ng to 
be a very rich young man.' Keith thought, 
‘Oh... spend it, spend, spend, spend.”' » 
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Breaking down barriers 

MM SEPT 25 Townshend considers “the state of 


TWILL PROBABLY change 

muchsoonerthan people think. 
There will always be things 
about rock which don’t change, 
because the music will always be 
som ething which makes you feel 
ateaseand whichstimulatesand 
entertains. 

You will probably find that the 
best musicianswill be those w ho 
continue to give the most 
through their performances. 
The ethics won’t change so 
much as how people go about it. 

I don’t think the surface things 
are going to change, but there 
will be some incredible changes 
in other areas. Musically, all that 
will change is the hardware, like 
someone inventing a new 
electric guitar or synthesizers. 
Changes like this don't really 
affect the structure of the music. 

In many respects the sound of 
a rock band would sound to a 
Martian just about the same as 
thesoundof Ken Colyer.To really 
get into the differences you have 
to look at the way audiences are 
changing; what they wantfrom 
rock music and how rock itself is 
creating audiences. 

I don’t think rock music is 
keeping up with theaudience’s 
demands. Nowadays there are 
different kinds of audience: the 
ones who like rock because of its 
glamour, the extreme 
left-wingers who use it as 
a political vehicle and the 
intellectuals who see in 
rocka high 
intellectual 
content. Th ere 
is definitely 
a need for 
the barriers 
between an 
audience and 
thegroupto 
breakdown, 
andforthis 
reason the 
success of 

groups like the Faces 
is no surprise to me. 

The difference 
between the Faces and 
The Who is that we 
have got used to 


“In the future, 
audiences must 
take part in a 
concert as 
as the group” 


this sort of status unless we have 
really valid roots or unless it is 
justified in terms of our 
performance. What we are 
looking forisa way of performing 
which will allow us to connect the 
pieces and ideas we have. 
Sometimes they come out in the 
music and sometimesthey don’t. 

In order to change rock, 
audiencesare goingto have to 
lose their preconceptions about 
what a rock band is. We have to 
make a fresh start with 
something totally different and 
not just a new Beatles or Stones. 

At the Young Vic we were 
looking for the perfect 
audience; one which didn’t know 
The Who. Audiences are very 
tolerant because they get a lot 
of rubbish, and in the future they 
must take partin a concert as 
much as the group. It's got to the 
point where audiences can’t get 
a word in edgeways and our lives 
are spent saying what the 
audiences want to say. 

I don’t thinkyou can make 
any hazy predictions about this. 

If we asThe Who knew what 
directions rock would move in 
we would have done it by now. It 
may be a new form of media. 

What is obvious is the best rock 
musiciansandthe onesthat 
stand out are the pure musicians, 
like the Emerson, Lake & 

Palmers or the Jack Bruces. We 
don’t pretend to be musicians 
but we maintain we are 

reflective. 
Glastonbury 
was more of an 
event than The 
Whocould 
pull off. We 
could work for 
years and still 
be The Who. 
We are still 
The Who. 
Audiences 
know us as 

The Who and it is very, 
very hard to do something 
new as The Who. 



working as 
larger-than- 
life figures. 
We can’t 
maintain 
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Townshend rocks back in his chair, hoots with laughter through bleary 
sleep -starved eyes. In the mind of the public, outrageousness and The 
Who are inseparable. Ofthegroupsin the ’60s- when hotel wrecking, 
beer bathing and being turned off aeroplanes were all part of pop’s 
hellsapoppin ’ attitude to life and before glamour attained the smudgy 
connotations ithas today-The Who were the unchallenged leaders in 
the looning league. 

It was The Who, largely through the conspirational partnership of Pete 
Townshend and co-manager Kit Lambert, who contributed a lion’s share 
of what made mid-’60s pop the razzle-dazzle, pop art, technicolour 
merry-go-round it was. Pop stars werepop stars, and those on the outside 
looking in could only press noses to the w indow and dream themselves 
into the never-ending carnival. At the engine room of The Who’s climb 
were Townshend and Lambert, pushing the band to its status alongside 
the giants on the strength of each new group venture being that bit more 
absurd and outrageous than the next. 

The Tommy album was perhaps their greatest success, pu 1 ling The Who 
through a bleak patch in their career and adding the vast progressive 
generation to the pop marketthat was already theirs. But if it was their 
greatest triumph, it was also the beginning of the end of that particular 
facet of the I.ambert-Townshend relationship. Today, on the surface, little 
has changed. Lambert remains co-manager but not producer - Glynn 
Johns does that job on The Who’s next album. More significantly, his 
scope of influence over The Who’s direction has been curtailed. 

Tommy, which Townshend admits was primarily conceived as an 
image concept, was a catalyst; it was the hailing of that album as a 
musical masterpiece that knocked the band out ofits stride. It’s not quite 
as simple as the group realising they had better do something quickto 
bring theirmusicinline with whatthepublic and critics seemed to think 
they already possessed; more that the acceptance of Tommy accelerated 
an increasing realisation that music shouldhold sway over image. 

Tommy, explains Townshend "was definitely a result ofimage building. 
Imean, I'd spent two years writingthe thing, butit was still more an image 
idea than amusical idea. And it was the whole thing of it being taken up in 
the States as a musical masterpiece that threwus. From selling 1,500 
copies of The Who Sell Out, right, we were suddenly seiling20 million or 
whatever it was, of Tommy. It was the ridiculous from the su biime. 

"Ithad to have repercussions. Christ almighty, we thought, here we are 
beingtoldwearemusicalgeniusesandallweareisabunchofscumbags. 

I mean, we’ve always been respected as a group, right, but we’ve never 
among ourselves had a good feeling of being a good musical band. We’ve 
always been like a gimmicky band. 

“It wasn’t directlyasa result of Tommybeinghailedthe wayitwas, but 
it was like a natural thing that we should be a wee bit turned around by 
something we didn’t th ink was that musically good being so strongly 
approved. . . when really, and let’s be completely honest about it, it was 
mainly a brilliant example of the ad-man visualising that Kit, in 
conjunction with myself, was so good at. 

“Did you know I’m in American Who's Who now? ” he brokeoff. “Pete 
Townshend, composer of the first rock opera.” 

And returning to his theme, feet up on a chair; “You see, it has got to the 
point where Kit has bigger ambitions for us. But we haven’t. What we want 
is to be able to justify ourselves to each other as musicians. We are at the 
point where the last thing we are thinking about is image. Yet Kit's still 
talking ab out c oncerts on the moon. That 's image. When we first sta rted 
we went out blatantly image-creating. That is undeniable, and we have 
ended up believing much of it. . .” 

He gazed out of the window, comes back with a smile: “But that is only 
because it worked. StufflikeThe Who’s pop art. . . that turned into an 
explosion, and believe it or not the whole thing started among a tiny 
group of 20 people who used to gather at the Scene Club just round the 
corner from here ... but each of those 20 was a star in their own area. We 
just had access to that influence. That is when image is successful. . . 
when it reflects life. 

“Kit and I. .. we used to sit and talk about the most absurd thing The 
Who could do. Like playing at Covent Garden, things like that. But allthat 
is evident by its absence inThe Who today. 

“I don’t think Kit really understood the fact that the group wanted to 

improve its sound, as well as other things. So we got slightly frustrated 
despite thefactthat he isan incredibleproducer. I think when Kitrealised 
we were unhappy with himhe was hurt and opted out completely rather 
than take a downward slide. We just generally moved apart. We think 
completely differently now. 






"Like the way I seeit, the last five years of heavy managerial activity 
has gone to put the group where we are ... but where we ar e i s a bit of a 
problem. There's grave danger of a group in our position breaking up, 
because when any group feels that it ’s done it all and can’t get any more 
mileage out of what is happening it tends to do the obvious, which is to say 
that the individual can do his own thing. But we know from watching 
other groups that is all bull. . 

Obviously the group is currently in the throes of apainful period of 
self-examination. Townshend sees the answer to their debate most 
emphatically in a group film. It’s a project that has sapped a great deal of 
his energy during the first sixmonths ofthisyear. Threeofthese months 
have been spent writing the music. But the plans collapsed, he says, 
because of a confusion of ideas. Also because he’d spent so much time 
working on the film that other urgent group matters were being neglected. 

With two American tours and a British tour to complete before the end 
of the year, pressing engagements as much as the confu si on of ideas have 
forced a postponement of the film project to a future date. 

“I still feel that the group should be making the film,” he says with 
passion. "There is so much that the whole Who organisation, our whole 
team, cou id do in a film. This may sound like blowing our own trumpets, 
butl don’t think there are very many other groups who have the 
knowledge of stage rock theatre but at the same time the necessary lack of 
ego to carry it off. Atthemomentweareleaningheaviiy on the fact that 
we are good experienced mu sicians and can put on a go o d stage act. 
But...andIhatetorubitin... whatwereallyneedisafilm.” NickLogan 
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E ven WHENTHEYbomb out with relative flops like "The 
Seeker” and "Dogs”, a Who single is invariably something 
a little special. I suppose it’s a hangover from those amazing 
Who classics “My Generation”, "Substitute”, "I’m ABoy” - singles that 
as mouthpieces of a particular generation’s muddied but angry refusal 
to be slapped down ran k on a par with the best of the 
social compositions ofChuckBerry. Fora worklike 




a number with the ^ 

"Power To The People” is the exception 
rather than the rule and that, while 
musically nick mirrors social change, 
lyrically it seems reluctant to take up 
the challenge. 

As far as singles are concerned, Townshend says he finds it difficult 
today to compose for The Who. “I’m thinking of putting out analbumof 
demosof singles,” he smiles. “I was listening to some of them through the 
other day and I thought, ‘Christ, aren’t some of thesebloody lyrics banal?’ 
I think that’s one of the reasons I find it so hard to write something which 
could be a single these days.” 

The writernowhonoured withalisting inAmerican Who's Who as 
composer of the first rock opera leans forward in his chai r and grins : 

"I mean, I’m trying so desperately these days to be a classy composer. 
What it all boils down to is that all I really am is the songwriter for The 
Who. Like, it means nothing to be the spokesman for The Who or the 
guitarist for The Who -mainly because there isn’t another guitarist alive 
who couldn’t wipe the floor with me. The Who is bigger as a total thing, if 
you see what I mean, so maybe it would then be far better if I concentrated 
on singles. The point is really: where is the audience for singles today? 
They’re not our audiences. I suppose we were a singles band when we 
made things like ‘My Generation’ and ‘Substitute’.” 

They were great singles. , . 

“They were really worked out as singles. Even ‘Anywhere Anyhow 
Anywhere’ -they were all worked out as pop singles with as much 
happening in two minutes 30 seconds as possible, which is still the way 
I likes singles to be.” 

“Won’t Get Fooled Again”, the group’s current single- and already much 
more successful than some ofits recent predecessors -does go someway 
towards a return to the quality of "My Generation". 

“It’s really a bit of a weird song,” says Townshend when I bring up the 
subject of the lyric content. “The first verse sounds like a revolution » 
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“My Generation” alone, The Who’s place in rock’s 
hall of fame is already secured. 

Personally, newsofeach forthcoming Who single 
has me hoping that Pete Townshend once again will 
direct himself with the same special insight at to day’s 
generation. Widening the view, it seems a shame that 
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song and the second like somebody gettingtired of it 
Basically it’s the same vein as ‘We're Not GonnaTakelt' 
[on the Tommy a I bu ml. It is an angry anti. . . not anti- 
establishment song. . . more an anti- anti- song. It’s anti 
people who a re negative. 

"A song against the revolution because the revolution 
is only a revolution and a revolution isnot going to 
change anything at all in the long run, and a lot of 
peop le a re goin g to get h u rt. 

“When I wrote ‘We’re Not GonnaTake It’, it was really 
we’re not going to take fascism. ‘Won’tGet Fooled 
Again’ I wrote at a time when I was gettingbarragedby 
people at the Eel Pie Island commune. They live 
opposite me. There was like alove affair going on 
between me and them. They dugme because I was like 
afigurehead. . . I was in a group. . . and I dug them 
because I could see what was going on over there. 

“At one point there was an amazing scene where the 
commune was really working, but then the acid 
started flowing and I got on the end of some psychotic 
conversationsandljust thought, 'Oh,f— — it.’Icallit 
The Glastonbury Syndrome’. It's not where I’m at; this 
isn’t really what I want to be involved in. I don’t rea I ly 
want to be talking to people about things flying around 
in space. I’m very old-fashioned. I’m 26, I’ve seen and 
done it all in a lot of ways, and I’ve come back full circle 
to being right in the m idd ie of the road. 

“And that’s not as boringas it sounds. It’s, like, terribly 
excit ing. I .i ke a revelation to find that there is 
a middle of the road which is stable. A lot of 
people find this incredibly frustrating. It makes 
me angry when people insist that I have a 
responsibility to do what they think I should do.” 

"Won’t Get Fooled Again”, an extended version 
with organ fed through a synthesizer, is also on 
the next Who album, cunningly entitled Who’s 
Afcxrand released next week, as the closing cut. 

The guitarist- we met up at Track before the 
group left for the States- volunteered a run- 
through of the rest of the material, after 
explaining that initially they recorded enough 
material for two LPs, then left producer Glynn 
Johns to programme the selections into one set. 

Nick Logan 


September 18 , 1971 ! 
Roger Daltrey and 
Pete Towns hend on 
stage with The Who 
at The Oval cricket 
ground. South London 
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R OGER DALTREY OF the ’Oo livesin a 15th-century mansion 
equipped with 30 rooms, 18 log fireplaces, 35 acres of land, 
several horses, an oast house, trout fishing in the lake and the 
finest view across the Sussex weald courtesy of the National Grid. 

"Not a had bungalow, is it?” says Roger tersely, a Shepherd’s Bush mod 
who doesn’t like to mince words. 

He fought for his mansion, like others from his kind of environment 
have fought for street status. But instead of venting frustration and 
aggression with unrewarding bovver boots, Roger made a career for 
himself as a singer. He gambled on rock- and won. Now he can escape by 
fast car from the drudgeries, noise and insecurity of the big city where he 

was born, and savour the life that until oniy 

recently was the sole right of wealthy farmers, 
the aristocracy and successful criminals. 

"At the age of 21 we were in for 60 -grand debts 
- each,” says Roger, with a grimace of pain at the 
memory. Even now, after the years of success, he 
claims that he got the house "cheap”. 

The Who saga is well known -the once 
clashing personalities, the unpredictable burst 
of creativity, victory in America, survival into 
another decade. And Roger is proud of the band 
they said would never make it, never survive. 

But it doesn’t make him satisfied. Criticism of 
The Who only makes himangrywhenhe 
claims, "Itisn’t constructive.” He is the first to 


We haven't 

ether 
enough lately 
to get a 


say when they have played badly, or made a poor record. 
To day he feels The Who are still searching for the 
successor to Tommy, which gave them one of the greatest 
stage acts in rock history. 

An afternoon and evening at Daltrey Towers and the nearby inn proved 
a shattering experience. Wives and fiancees were left fuming as Roger 
embarked on a game of darts that explored every sophistication of the art, 

Tanks of lager flowed and the darts whistled over the heads of locals 
who seemed to gaze quite fondly upon the new squire up at the big house, 
with his polo neck, white pullover, mud wading boots, pack of dogs and 
American wife. “Eve never seenRoger play darts before,” saidHeatherin 
a long dress, smiling upon the scene. 

But Roger played so well that he managed to thrash the MM, 
incorporating arm muscles developed from spinning microphones. 

A slight chilliness detected at Daltrey Towers may have been 
imagination, but might well have been due to Roger’s pique at recent MM 
attacks on The Who. At any rate, he began to thaw soon after we arrived, 
and cheerfully showed us part of the mansion which sits on the crest of 

a ridge, "like the ouseon ’aunted ’ill”. 

Autumn sunshine fi Itered through the clouds 
and huge hedges huddled around the house to 
protect it from the stiffening breeze. Ancient 
brick paths wound about the garden and across 
the valley stretched Roger’s fields. Two horses 
could be seen chewing something on the 
horizon. “Do you ride them?” 

“Nothalf! ” says Roger, stomping across 
priceless carpets, dappled by light through 
stained glass windows. 

"Eve been here about four months,” he 
revealed in a downstairs rooms, as he sprawled 
i n a ntiqu e fu r n itu re beneath a massive portrait 
in oils of Roger Daltrey, lead singer with The 
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Who. “I ’ad to clean the chimneys myself. 1 ’ad to climb up this bleeder, 
and clear it out with an 'ammer and chisel. I even had to put a garden rake 
up it All sorts. 

"No, I never really wanted a big ho use when I was a kid. I was born in 
Shepherd’s Bush -and I neverwant to go back! I noticed this place was 
going cheap and now 1 can stay here, for at least a couple of years. I want to 
be a farmer. I really want to get out and work at it. Cattle. I’ve got friends 
who are into it, and I can learn from them." 

I las Roger no... er... musical plans? 

“Oh, 1 want to produce some records . Hopefully 1 want to do an LP for 
Steve Ellis.’’ Rogerwaxed enthusiastic over the talents of the ex-LoveAffair 
singer, who has been stayingat the house. “ I think we’ve got ahit single in 
the can.” He was referring to Bent Frame, a group he also produced. "It 
was called Accidents’. Butfor political reasons it never came out.” 

Soup was served and Roger warmed up. He listened intently to some 
new KeithMoon stories that are told where’er journalists and publicists 
gather, and laughed heartily. 

"I've heard Keith’s house is wrecked already,’’ he offered. “Someone told 
meit looks derelict. Putitthisway-ithasn’t improved.” 

Why do The Who live so far apart? 

“We just moved to where we could find houses, that's all.” 

How was life in The Who? 

"The workhas been getting hard. It’s getting harder, keeping on the 
road, and keeping up the ideas and enthusiasm. The drive is still there. 

I just think we should come off the road for sixmonths. We had a short 
while off, sure, but we need time off to think. We need to get off the road 
and work out a whole new chunk of material.” 

A film featuring the group isthe next major project. "We start in 
January, and Pete is writing the music. The film should have been Tommy 
when the LP came out. That’s when there should have been a film. In the 
film we do what we are good at - and that’s playing. We’ll get more 
involved as it progresses. It’sgoingto be called Guitar Farm, butl don’t 
want to say too much about the story.” 

The last film I saw of The Who was of them as short-haired mods known 
as The High Numbers. "Oh- that old film clip! That ’s really funny. It really 
hurt cutting our hair for that. It was when we were discovered by Kit 
Lambert. We didn’t really have short hair at all.” 

Had Roger seen the recent book on The Who? 

“What’s it like? Very intellectual? ” 

Were The Who men fed up with their material? “Tommy was the greatest 
stage act any group ever had. What we had to follow was not good enough. 
It’s history now. But Pete is working on something and he'll get it out. We 
haven’t been together enough lately to get a creative spurt. We have been 
going down incredibly well on gigs, butl wish I could put my finger on 
what was wrong. There’s nothing I like more than being on stage and 
having a good time. But it is so hard to follow Tommy. It’s not 
dissatisfaction - 1 don’t know what it is.” 

Roger has the task of compiling The Who’s stage routine and says, “I try 
to get a flow of numbers. We use some tapes on stage now, which are a bit 
strange, and on ly i n two numbers , But it ’s better than getting another 
musician in or playing the poxy synthesizer. At one time it was in the air 
for Pete not to play guitar any more, and just play keyboards. Butyou 
can’t beat just guitar, bass and drums.” 

A mental picture of Peter Townshend smashing up Moog 
synthesizers was quickly dispatched. So will there be any j 

surprises from future Who? 4 

"No, we hope to play better than we have everplayedbefore. Cup 
oftea, Heather, CUP OF TEA, ’EVER!” Roger suddenlybawled at the 
top of his voice that echoed through the 30 rooms. “That’s the trouble 
with this house. You never know where anybody is. The thing is, you 
can’t please all the people all the time. Roy Hollingworth (who had 
recently written a critical live review of the band) seems to think you can.” 
What did he think of The Who’s new single? 

“I haven’t heard it. What’s it like? No - 1 really like it, but I haven’t heard 
the shortened version. It can’t do any harm. We’ve got a lot of material 
ready. What we reallyneed is a new direction. Hike ourlastLP. It’s good 
for what it is, treading water. You know, rock used to be a right laugh. The 
trouble is the rock press have made it all serious. Fifty per cent of rock is 
having a good time. All that slagging that groups like Led Zeppelin get - 
they don’t deserve it at all. That criticism of us- it was as if we were a 
bloody great rip-off, and when 300,000 people read that, it matters to me. 
The kids would sooner believe what theyread in the papers than what 
they see with their own eyes.” Chris Welch • 
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Baba O’Riley 

This was a number I wrote while 
I was doing these experiments 
with tapes on the synthesizer. 
Among my plans for the 
concert and film of the concert 
at the Young Vic was to take a 
person out of the audience and 
feed information - height, 
weight, astrological details, 
beliefs and behaviour, etc- 
about that person into the 
synthesizer. 

The synthesizer would then 
select notes from the pattern 
of that person. It would be like 
translating a person into music. 
On this particular track I 
programmed details about 
the life of Meher Baba, and 
that provides the backing for 
the number. 

Love Ain’t For Keeping 

That is the current set 
opener, one that we did on 
acoustic guitars. 

Bargain 

Oneof the best numbers on 
thealbum. 

My Wife 

A John Entwistle song. It’s 
a really good number. I don’t 
know whether I should say this, 
but it’s much better than a lot 
of the stuff on John’s own 

album. There’s 
more meat in it. 


It became quite clear when we 
were doing thisalbum how 
much experience John has 
gained from doing his own 
album. He did the horn parts in 
half an hour, whereas before it 
used to take him days. 

The Song Is Over 

This would originally have 
come at the end of the film. I 
had a rough script where all the 
Young Vic audience would 
dance and dance and all freak 
out, and then disappear. Then 
you would have heard this song. 
Nicky Hopkins plays piano 
here. 

Getting In Tune 

Also features Nicky Hopkins 
and is another stage number. 

Going Mobile 

Again connected with the 
script. I’ve got this big Dodge 
bus which we use to travel 
round in, and this isjust about 
thejoys of travelling in it. We 
did this with acoustic bass and 
drums and 

I did the vocal because the 
words are real tongue twisters. 

Behind Blue Eyes 

Really the onethatisthe least 
Who-like. It was going to be the 
single but we thought it was too 
much out of character. 

Nick Logan 
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CURTIS MAYFIELD’S 

music - personal, 
political, uplifting - 
is a velvet glove 
concealing an iron fist. 
A quietly spoken man 
of great industry who 
plays for the military 
as well as the public, 
Curtis is growing in 
reputation, as his 
productions are in 
sophistication. “I 
believe that anything 
that is happening 
should be told as 
it is,” he says. 
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O NE OF AM ERIC A'S most important writer/ 

musicians made his first visit to Britain this 
week. The man's name is Curtis Mayfield, and 
the fact that most people didn't even know he was 
coming is a sad reflection on our scale of values. 
For over the past i3 years, first as a member of 
The Impressions and now as a solo artist, he has laid down a body 
ofwork every bit as valid and moving as anything produced by our 
contemporary rock heroes. 

The fact that he is blackhelps to account for his relative obscurity 
over here. Also, he neither plays at 5,000 watts nor turns out 
albums of self- obsessed songs s up ported by this week ’s Laurel 
Canyon superstars. But his neglect is our loss. For he is the 
Thinking Man 's Soul Man. O ver the yea rs, in a series of 
unpretentious but beautifully simple and true songs, he has 
mirrored ihechangingmoodofblackAmerica-from the fantasy 
of “Gypsy Woman" (recently reworked with great success by Brian 
Hyland) to the gospelly, inspirational“lt’s Alright” and "People Get 
Ready" to the harsher realities of “If There’s A Hell Below” (from his 
first solo album, Curtis ) . » 
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Ills is a voice from the ghetto, but 
it’s a iong way from the apocalyptic 
scream of The Last Poets orthe 
aggressive sloganeering of James 
Brown, I le seems to represent the 
silent maj or ity of black Americans 
who just keep on pushing. And as 
president of his own successful 
company, Curtom Records, he is 
an important figurehead in the 
black community. 

His message songs, like "Choice 
Of Colours”, “Mighty Mighty ” and 
"This Is My Country”, have been 
ca i led politically naive, but his 
1967 "We’re A Winner" with The 
Impressions was one of the very first 
black pride songs and was banned 
by some radio stations. 

If he is guilty of naivety then it is 
surely aresult of his sincerity. For 
talking to him one gets the 
impression, as an American writer 
has said, “ that he never really left the 
church choir where his emotional 
involvement with music began. And 
perhaps Mayfield himself doesn't 
really think of his audience as 
anything but a congregation, larger 
and more varied than the one in 
Chicago where he started, but 
still in need of a message: the 
inspiration that only music 
can give.” 

After 12 years of 
steadysuccess with The 
Impressions, things started 
happening in a surprising 
way for Mayfield after he 
decided to quit the group last 
year. Then, in a phone call to the 
MM, he said that he was tired after 
so manyyears on the road and wanted 
to spend more time in the studio, writing and producingfor other acts. 

But while in the studios he laid down tracks which turned into one of 
the best albums oftheyear, called Curtis. Musically it was more 
adventurous than anything he has done before, with a stunning use of 
extended percussion passages, and lyrically it was a crystallisation of all 
his recent themes. The album was an enormous success in the States and 
has forced him to get back i nto live gigs. 

“ You can’t predict your fate, and it lookslike 
I'm right back out here all over again,” said 
Curtis this week at his London hotel. “My split 
with The Impressions was not through personal 
disagreements or anything like that. It was a 
reasoned-out thing. I sat with the fellows and 
decided I was gonna come off the road. 

“We brought in a new fellow called Leroy 
Hudson who incidentally is a five-year music 
student from Howard University People say he 
sounds a lot like me, and the funny thing is he 
even looks a lot like me. It all worked out 
perfectly well, and if it hadn’t been for the 
success of the Curtis album everything would 
have laid just as planned. However, we’re not 
unhappy about what’s happened! ” 

Curtis was in Britain to promote his new double 
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Sadly, apart from London’s Speakeasy on Monday 
night, he played no other dates. 

Itwas, surprisingly his first visit here -partly 
because of a dislike of flying, which he only recently 
conquered, and partly because previous plans to 
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bring The Impressions over here have always fallen through. He brought 
with him the four musicians who play on the Live! album. Three of 
them have been with him since Impressions days -Craig McMullen 
(guitar), Tyrone McCullen (drums) and Lucky Scott (bass). The fourth 
is an incredible Chicago session man called "Master” Henry Gibson 
(bongos, congas, tumbas) , who is heard on the Curtis album, notably 

on "Move On Up”. 

“I first used that percussion thing on 'Check 
Out Your Mind’ [one of his last singles with The 
ImpressionsJ and at that time I was beginning 
to get into new sounds: Santana, I suppose, 
were a biginfluence. But what really got me 
into thatwas Master Henry himself; he is so 
excellent at laying in rhythms whatever the 
song might be, in fact, I plan to record the four 
ofthemasagroup.” 

The Curtis/Live ! album was recorded at New 
York’s Bitter End a few months ago. It was his 
first live album - and h is first live gig without 
The Impressions. 

“Ihad justhad the new group together about 
a week. We had only rehearsed to do a press 
party at the Bitter End and we decided to carry on 
anddo four days there. I was pretty scared.” 

In retrospecthis split with The Impressions was 
a natural step. His songs were becoming more 
personal anddirectand less suitable forframing 
in a gro up harmony context. 

“I find thatas an individual artist I can analyse 
myself and b e more serious in my songs without 
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jeopardising anyone else's livelihood," said Curtis 
in his soft, precise tones. 

And in this, the age of solo performers/writers like 
Taylor, Young, Nyro, Mitchell andco, the move has 
probably made h im more acceptable to you ng 
white audiences. 

“I think perhaps I’m being more accepted by 
white audiences, yes, but then Thelmpressions 
also were always well received because we were 
for real; we tried to be honest even maybe at the 
sacrifice of greater sales ifwe had just recorded 
things on a commercial basis. 

"Our song 'We’re A Winner’ was bannedby 
many radio stations. Of course, when you make 
such statements you run into programme 
directors who feel that this isn’t what he 
wants his audience to hear even though it 
might be true. 

"I look upon ‘We’re A Winner’ as a song which 
anyone couldlisten to and take pride in being a 
part of, especially those minority groups who 
are actually experiencing the problems we have in our country. The 
blacks and the Puerto Ricans and others take these kinds of songs and it 
helps them create inspiration and pride for themselves.” 

He also ran into trouble in certain quarters with “Stone Junkie", a track 
from the Curtis/Live! album. “I believe thatanythingthatis happening 
should be told as it is. I could sit around here all day singing ‘Love, love, 
love’ and ‘Shake it, shake it’ and 'We are all havin 'a good time’, but the 
you n g are not fool s . There’s no need to play games today. 

"What keeps me going is that everywhere I go, from black and white, 
people say, 'Hey, keep on doing your thing, we respecthowyousayit,it’s 
the truth.’ Or if there’s something they don’t dig, they don’t just acceptit, 
they come up and say, ‘Hey, what do you mean with thoselyrics? ’” 

Mayfield’s work has inevitably brought him into contact with black 
political groups, but he declines to tie himself to any particular banner. 
"Just as there are many who don’t want to play my songs because they 
look upon them as militant, so there are many different black groups who 
do want to play up on it for the same reason. 

“But first andforemost I’m an artist. I don’t claim to be a preacher or 
anyone trying to start a great movement. I’m just trying to tell it like it is. 
Of course there are many black movements that I’m sympathetic with, 
particularly the ones to help keep the young from involving themselves 
with drugs." 

After the usual gospel- choir training, Mayfield ’s career began in 1958 
with The Impressions’ first hit, "For Your Precious Love” {written by Jerry 
Butler, who was with the group at that time). 

"After six months Jerry went onto do a solo thing and for ayear after he 
left us things were very rough for us. In fact so rough that we split up for 
about sixmonths and 1 worked for Jerry and his guitarist and helped him 
write some of his early hits like ‘He Will Break Your Heart’.” 

things picked up for The Impressions and Mayfield went on to write 
and sing dozens ofhits for them. He also wrote and produced for artists 
like Gene Chandler, Major Lance, Walter Jackson, The Five Stairsteps, 
and, more recently, the late Baby Huey. And on one of his earlier record 
labels, Mayfield Records, he cut a Detroit girl group called The 
Fascinations doing “Girls Are Out To Get You” -which is currently getting 
a new lease of life over here on the Mojo label. 

"Yeah, I just recently heard about that myself. That goes back about 
seven years ago; since then the girls have broken up, but now we’re gonna 
try and form them back to gether.” 

Today Mayfield lives with his wife, two sons and daughter Sharon (who 
appears on the Curtis sleeve) in Chicago and they have another house in 
Atlantawhere he hopes eventually to build arecording studio. Hehopes 
he hasn’t lost his roots, but he doesn’t push the point. “I don’t want to play 
upon that ‘Hey yeah, I’m from the ghetto and this is why you gotta take me’. 
True enough, being black and not having been born with that silver spoon 
Iknowwhatit’sallaboutandlguessmysongsreflectthat.Butldon’tlike 
to classify myself, because what I am today I may not be tomorrow. 

“I try to write for everyone, but of course being black and knowing that 
we as a mass are the poorest I want to see our people build ourselves up 
and pull in not only the money but the respect and the equality as people. 

“It may seem to some that my songs are more controversial now, but 


It's important 


to have a style. 


so whatever 


you do, people 


know it's you 


really it ’s just that t lie world has gotten that much more complicated. 


I started out singing ‘It’s All Right’ at a time when we 
maybe didn’t feel the realities around us. But times 
change and today I’d feel ridiculous singing a 
lightweight doop-de-doop song with all these 
problems that we have a 1 1 arou nd us, 

"1 write my songs any where because ithas to 
bethrough some experiences that’s inspired 
me; usually something that I've heard someone 
say. I don’t think anyone really influenced me 
to start writing. I’ve written ever since I can 
remember; I wrote ‘Gypsy Woman’ when I was 
14 and ‘Rainbow’ [ahitfor Gene Chandler] 
when I was 12.” 

Curtis got up, preparing to leave for an 
afternoon’s shoppingintheKing’s Road. 
Judging from the ultra-hip yellow leather 
outfit he was wearing, there was little they 
could teach him about style. 

“You know," he said, “I won’t singnothingif 
it don’t fit ! The Impressions recorded many 
different types of songs but! thinkmostfans 
would agree we laid it down natural, whether it was a standard or an 
original . The important thing is to have a style, so whateveryou do, 


A? 


people know it’s you, and I feel I have been blessed with that.” 


MELODY MAKER 



T IS A sign of the times that new albums by black artists like Curtis 
Mayfield, Isaac Hayes and Sly Stone are awaited by a large section 
of the rock audience with as much eagerness as the latest offering 
by Lennon, Dylan or The Band. These artists have broken out of the 
ghetto in every sense. Not through any compromise on their part, but 
through sheer determination - and an increasing awareness on the 
part of the general audiencethat what they are saying, both musically 
and lyrically, is The Truth. 

For 15 years, the music Curtis Mayfield made with The Impressions 
was confined chiefly to a black audience. Today, his new solo album will 
be guaranteed a far wider hearing. After two best-selling solo albums, 
and a recent chart smash with “Move On Up”, the new set, titled Roots is 
a certain success, particularly as the single from it, "We Got To Have 
Peace”, is already climbing the chart. 

Speakingfrom his home In Atlanta, Georgia this week, Curtis agreed 
that the new album seemed a little lighter and more optimistic in mood 
than previously. 

"I think that it reflects the mood of the people after the last 10 years of 
what we’ve been going through.. . It doesn't say, ‘Hey, everything’s OK, we 
can let up now ’, but it does suggest that maybe we can get things done 
without taking them so 


hard and head-on. 

"Going round the 
colleges, it seems to me that 
that’s the way a lot of the 
kids are thinking. After all 
the un rest when they were 
showing the authorities all 
the problems and mistakes 
that had been made, they 
seem to be cooling off 
a little and involving 
themselves more with 
their education. 

"It seems that any 
changes in the future will 
have to be made through 
reason and persuasion 
rather than turmoi 1 and 
violence. Also, this album 
doesn’t com eon quite so 
strong about race, except 
perhaps on ‘Beautiful 
Brother Of Mine’. Really, 
Ijustthinkand hope it’s 
an alb um of nice listening. ’’» 


We got 




have 
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Musically, the album maintains the same high standard of playing and 
arrangingwhich distinguished the first solo album, 'Curtis’. 

"I used my rhythm section, Henry, Tyrone, Craig and Tucky [Henry 
Gibson, percussion, Tyrone McCullen, drums, Craig McMullen, guitar, 
Lucky Scott, bass-theunitwe first heard on Cu rtis’ recent live set] but the 
brass and the strings are the same musicians who have worked with me 
over theyears. In fact I went backandused Johnny Pate [the man who 
arranged all the early Impressions hits] on several of the charts. Johnny 
has been working freelance in New York for some time now.” 

Who, I asked, played the fine tenor sax which embellishes tracks like 
“Move On Up” and "We GotTo Have Peace”? “Oh, that’s Clifford Davis. 
He’s been with me for some time and he always 
manages to complement what we're tryingto 
do beautifully." 

The vocal back-up work is credited to Mr and 
MrsMichaelHawkins and Mr andMrs Leroy 
Hutson - a lineup which, as Curtis explained 
involves a lit tie bit of history. Leroy Hutson 
replaced Curtis as lead singer withThe 
Impressions and both Hutson and Michael 
Hawkins sang with a certain Donnv Hathaway, 
who is currently getting the bigsuperstar push 
from Atlantic. 

The Mayfield Singers were recorded by Cur Lis 
for his Mayfield label back in the early ’60s (he 
didn’t actually sing with them) and released 
several tracks, including a version of "I’ve Been 


a 


Basically, 


whatever their 
colour, people 
just want to 



et alon 
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Trying” "But we never really were able to getthem across to the public,” 
said Curtis. "They were always a lit tie ahead of their time.. . they were into 
a Fifth Dimension thing before thepublic were really ready for it." 

Curtis is still very much involved withThe Impressions and is currently 
working on a new album for them. He says it will be a “concept” album, 
similar infeel to their recent single, “Inner City Blues ". That song was 
taken from Marvin Gaye’s What’s Going On, <m album which Curtis 
admires very much and which, along with his own, seems to represent 
the new trend in black music. 

“People expect an artist to have a sense of direction now. You can’t just 
shove 10 tracks on an album and push it out anymore. You can’t getaway 

with albums full of B-sides and offcuts, You have 
to have analbum which has something to say, 
and that’s what we’re shooting at.” 

In the States, the single he's chosen to release 
from his new album is “Get Down", while in 
Britain it’s “We GotTo Have Peace”. 

"I felt it was more appropriate for Britain 
because really that’s where it started: I first 
sang the song for the troops when I did that 
tou r for the Air Force bases over there earlier 
this year. They seemed to like it very well, 
and a 1 1 round I think it’s my favourite cut 
on the album. 

"It’s really a very simple song. It just says, 

‘Look, who wants to die?’ I guess it started 
with me thinking about all the soldiers who 

had died in Vietnam and thinkingthere’s 
got to be another way of solving our 
differences. People have their prejudices 
and their racial hang-ups, but basically, 
whatever their colour, people just want 
to get along. 

"No, 1 never had any trouble from the 
authorities about singing that song for 
the troops, and I sang it at every base 
we played. It’s a very warming songto 
sing. . .and you know, the soldiers were 
all for it!” 

After spending most of his life in the 
northern cities, Curtis recently bought 
an old house in Atlanta, which he has 
renovated. He does most of his writing 
there, putting down ideas on tape with 
the help of a guitar. He hopes eventually 
to build astudio there, setup a subsidiary 
lab el to re cord local artists . 

Contrary to the usual idea of the 
South beingmore race-conscious 
than the North, Curtis finds Atlanta 
a very agreeable city. “It ’s a very busy, 
progressive town and 1 guess it’s too busy 
being progressive to worry about 
anything else, which makes it real nice for 
all sorts ofpeople to live and work here." 

Besides The Impressions, Curtis is 
currently working with a singer called 
Patty Mi Her and a group called Ruby 
Jones, whose lead singer, he says, sounds 
a lot like Janis Joplin and whose album is 
gettingalotofFM airplay. 

He also plans to reunite with Billy 
Butler, who was on one of the rosters of 
excellent artists like Walter Jackson 
and Major Lance who Curtis wrote and 
producedforontheoldOkehiabelin 
the early ’60s. Billy is the brother of 
Jerry Butler, who sang lead with The 
Impressions way backbefore taking 
up a high ly successfu I solo career. 

Curtis is set to make his first proper tour 
of Fu rope in the New Year, and will be in 
Britain in January. ‘Til bellringing Henry, 
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Curtis Mayfield tis buddah super 

Curtis Mayfield, along with Sly Stone and Isaac 
Hayes, is one of the key figures responsible 
for pushing forward the frontiers of black 
music in recent years. But while Sly borrowed 
from white rock and Hayes leans heavily 
on traditional concepts of orchestration, 
Curtis, it seems to me, is creating something 
entirely new. 

He has always, even with The Impressions, 
stood out about the mainstream of soul music, 
avoi ding cliche and histrionics and even using 
such fundamental devices as melisma with 
restraint. His approach has been pure and 
simple and intrinsically soulful. 

But now he is extending this concept. Like his 
first so lo album, this second set owes nothing 
to traditional ideas of soul music. Vocally, 
musically and lyrically, it isina world of its own. 
For this set at New York’s Bitter End club 
Curtis used only four musicians: Henry Gibson 
(bongos, congas, tumbas), Craig McMullen 
(guitar), Tyrone McCullen (drums) and Joseph 
Scott (bass). But unlike conventional soul, 
where the various instruments form a clearly 
layered sound, these men merge together into 
an organic whole, through whose inner depths 
and spaces Mayfield’s vocal floats naturally 
and effortlessly. McMullen’s guitar 
throughout is a model of economy and tasteful 
understatement, and Gibson contributes 
some stunning percussion passages; but never 
is one instrument allowed to dominate. 

The overa II mood of the album is restrained 
and low-key, well suited to the thoughtful 
nature of the 
material, which is 
mostly familiar: 

"Mighty Mighty”, 

“PeopleGet 
Ready”, “Check Out 
Your Mind”, “Gypsy 
Woman", “The 
Makings Of You”, 

“We People Who 
Are Darker Than 
Blue”, “If There’s 
A Hell Below" and 
“We’ve Only Just 
Begun”. Th ose who 



find some of 
M ayf i eld 's wr iti ng 
politically naive will 
probably say the 
same about the 
th ree new songs 
here - “I Plan To 
Stay A Believer”, 

“Star And Stare” 
and “Stone Junkie” 

-but it’s worth 
noting that the far 
from sycophantic 
audience do not 
share such 
cynicism. 

Mayfield’s lyrics, in 
fact, are better than ever: full 
of sharp, unexpected and 
telling images. But then the 
whole album is like that, 
communicating heartto 
heart in an unexpected, 
inspired and inspiring way. 

A tan Lewis, Melody Maker July 70 



CURTIS/ LIVE! 


Curtis Mayfield Rant 

BUDDAH SUPER 

Curtis has roots all right: stretching back 
throuqh 15 years of dues-payinq with The 
Impressions, and that's what lends credibility 
to his current position as black culture hero 
and social commentator. 

In truth, there are times when his messages 
of brotherly love, worthy though they are, slide 

dangerously close 
to being fey or trite. 
It’s hard to think of 
anyone else who 
could get away with 
th em- but Curtis 
does, simply 
because they are 
consistent with 
what he has been 
saying all along. 

His appeals for 
love and black pride 
are not part of a new 
“significant” image: 


heart to heart in 
an unexpected, 
inspired and 
inspiring way 


they are filled with the same 
spirit of benign gentle 
intelligence which has been 
present in everything he has 
ever recorded , right from his 
early Impressions hits like 
“It's Alright” and “People 
Get Ready”. Thus, “We Got 
To Have Peace”, in other 
hands, could easily have 
sounded trite: from Curtis 
it's not only convincing but positively uplifting. 

Similarly, his subtle, magical touch Is present 
in the music itself. As colleague Richard 
Williams has said, Curtis spreads it a bit thin 
sometimes, and certainly the melodic ideas 
behind many of his songs are fairly slight. 
Always, though, C urtis’ skill keeps the songs 
floating and flowing, and always he lends a 
touch of imagination, like the jaws harp on 
"Keep On Keeping On” or the (full-size) harp 
on “We Got To Have Peace”, The musicianship 
and arranging throughout, indeed, is of a very 
high order. 

If you've got Curtis’ first solo album you’ll 
find this set musically very similar and every bit 
as satisfying. Lyrically, its a little less ‘political’ - 
“Now You’re Gone” and “Love To Keep You In 
My Mind”, forinstance, are simply beautiful 
love songs of the kind he might have cut with 
The Impressions. If you haven’t got his first 
set, for God’s sake don’t miss this one too. 

Alan Lewis , Melody Maker December 4 



Craig, Tyrone and 
Lucky with me... 

Oil, by the way, I’m 
cutting an album on 

them too. Lucky sings, but basically it will be them doing chants behind 
their heavy percussion thing.” 

Who is Curtis listeningto at the moment? 

“We! 1, 1 wa s very i nterested tohearthenewSly&The Family Stone 
album. My interest is basically as a producer. . . I like Lo keep up with the 
newsoundsthatarehappening. I’m very interested in what people are 
doingwith this gospel-rock thing, too. Jesus Christ Superstar seems to 
have been very influential and now Motown have just released a gospel 
album. And, of course, Isaac Hayes is doing very, very well with Shaft. . . 


and he really deserves it. Matter of fact, we’re thinking of going into films 
too... we ’re in the process of setting up a company to make specials for 
TV and, hopefully, a full-length film.” 

With all his business interests as head of Curtom Records, together 
with his own performing and recording and his work as writer and 
producers for other artists, Cu rtis admits that he's busier than he’s ever 
been inhis life. Does he see the day when Curtis the businessman takes 
o ver from Curtis the mu sici an? 

“Well, in a purely commercial sense that would be satisfying because it 
wou id mean that we had achieved our goal of becoming a rea ! ly great 
company. But no. . . I can’t see it happening, because that’s not where my 
head is. I’ll always becontentto leave most of that to my manager and 
concentrate on the music. I couldhardly do anything else. . .” Alan Lewis • 
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"Take it off. It's some chick singer" 


MM SEPT 25 


The Delfonics 


BELL 


It should be commercially 
successful. I have heard it a 
thousand times before, this type 
of song anyway. Somebody 
arranged it and session men 
came in,yawned,andthen 
drank tea while making it. 

I quite liked the brass. Some 
of the brass lines were quite 
attractive. I don’t watch Top Of 
The Pops, so I couldn’t begin to 
guess who it was. 


Lee Michaels 


A&M 


If Mick Jagger recorded it.it 
would be a hit. It sounded like 
Bob Dylan in parts, I didn’t like it, 
though. The production was very 
thin. That might have been what 
they were after, but I don’t think 
so. It’s so repetitive that it became 
boring. That I ine “know what I 
mean" was repeated over and 
over again and it reminded me of 
the nudge-nudge thing in Monty 
Python. It could be commercially 
successful. Do people still dance 
to things like that? 

Herb Alpert Jerusalem a&m 

It’s so repetitive. It started out 
with prom ise, and had itactually 
gone into something it might 
have been better. I can't quite 
understand what the composer 
was doing repeating the riff so 
many times, unless it was to 
create a bolero ef fect, but you 


can’t do that in two-and-a-half 
minutes. It was well put together. 
Who was it... Herb Alpert? 


The Elgins 


TAM LA 


It’sTheSupremesor Martha& 
The Vandals or whatever you call 
them. Something like that. 
They’re all the same. They all 
soun dth e same because the 
tambourine comes from the left- 
hand speaker with the snare 
drum on the offbeat. Some of 
these Tam la thinqs are very 
good. They get someone really 
good in to do the session, 
especially the bass players. But 
they all sound the same. There is 
no point in making any more. 
They’ve made enough now. 

Paul Stookey Wedding Song 

WARNER BROS 

Th isisnice- well performed. It 
seems meaningful lyrics. It was 
delivered with emotion, which is 
very rare in singles. Mostly it’s 
contrived emotion. Technica llyit 
was well produced. It may not be 
as commercially successful as the 
others, but I’d like to hear an 



QOMfiH 
Lady Love 
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album by this singer. I don’t know 
who it is, but it’s the best record 
you’ve played yet. 

Clodagh Rodgers 

idy Love Bu ; rca 

Take it off. Its some chick singer 
and she ought to join Mungo 
Jerry. The double tracking on 
the voice was so poor. I’m not 
impressed at all. 

Friendship itop Living A one b&c 

(Laughter) Take it off. It lacked 
any character or anything at all. It 
was so flat it was laughable. I just 
don’t want to know, 

Cher Gypsys, Tramps And Thieves 

MCA 

It’s a great song and it’s sung very 
well. But the arrangement and 
the way it is played had more 
commercial motivationsthan 
artistic motivations, which is a 
pity because whoever wrote it 
and the singer sound more 
artistically motivated. There is 
a lovely line about a baby being 
bornand pennies begin thrown. 

It would be better with a Joni 
Mitchell type of production. 


MM OCT 2 Sari Palmer 

Carl is the eternal enthusiast, 
and it takes a lotto dampen his 
good spirits. Hetore into his 
Blind Date session like one of his 
all-action drum solos with ELP. 

Barclay James Harvest 

Mockim Bird harvest 


Quite nice andthetambourine 
sounds good. I like the 
arrangement, but I don’t like the 
words much. It doesn’t really 
make it as a single. That line 
about the mocking bird 
singing is a bit repetitive. 
He’s sung it about 50 
times already. Who is it? 
Well, happy birthday! 

The Move Chinatown 

HARVEST 

Gong could have been a bit 
better. The Move? Ah, I knew 
them well! Roy Wood's voice 
gave it away - very high pitched. 
As far as The Move go, their best 
record was “1 Can Hear The 
Grass Grow”, I don’t think this 
has catchy enough lyrics. 


BUDDAH 


Melanie Alexander Beetl 

Family Favourites! It’s like “The 
Fox and The Goose” song. Did 
you ever hear that? Hmmm, It 
can't be English. It’s the sortof 
thing they play in the middle of 
th e sets at a college gig to keep 
the hippies brewing. Oh, I can’t 
getintothat- no way. I think 
a gum shield may help her, 

T. REX Rip Off 

FROM TH E LP ELECTRIC WARRIOR, FLY 

Must be the elf himself. Marc 
Bolan? Clarity is very bad and 
so is the separation. Different 
fro m what he’s done before and 
it’s quite nice and tough. It’s 
amazing forT. Rex! 


R Dean Taylor 


RARE EARTH 


Nice voices- it’sthe bestone 
yet, but it doesn’t do anything. 
That’s probably your actual pop 
hit. Leave the whistling out. It 
must be Jack Smith strikes again, 

Tony Williams 

Some Hip Drum Shit and Lonesome 

Wes : FROM THE LP EGO, POLYDOR 

It’s different to what he’s done 
before. The intro goes on a bit 
too long! He should come in 
with it Oh well. How good? 

I think he plays more on his past 
albu ms Emergency and Turn 
It Over. I’ve heard this a Ibu m a 
lot, and he seems to be playing 
more straig ht rock’n’roll. He was 
more spacey with Jack Bruce, 
and I prefer that. 




























MM OCT 9 Keith Emerson 

Keith arrived for his record 
session on a tiny Japanese 
motorcycle which does 30mph 
andisompg. “It’stheonly way to 
get around town,” he explained. 
“Soon the car will fadeaway.” 

The Byrds Glory, Glory cbs 

I still can’t quite suss out the 
singer. I’d say it was The Byrds. 
B-i-n-g!Theirlastalbum I bought 
was The Notorious Byrd Brothers. 
The piano intro was like the intro 
to a Joe Cocker tune. But I like 
the piano steaming along. The 
g uitar solo didn’t happen. 

They seem to be on a Jesus trip 
-laying their burden down, it’s 
funny; we didn’t come across 
many Jesus freaks in the States. 

It seems to have become 
commercial. But one gig we did, 
somebody came on stage and 
started to preach to everybody, 
which was a bit embarrassing: 
“When you listen to Emerson, 
Lake & Palmer, remember. He’s 
looking down on your children." 
Because of the record playeryou 
are using, there is a lot of sibilance 
on the voice. When is the MM 
going to get a good stereo? 

King Biscuit Boy 

PARAMOUNT 

What? Very confusing. The 
sound is so fuzzy, the sax sounds 
like a guitar. You want to get your 
grease and leather gear on for 
thi s record to bop to at a party. 
Very jumpy rhythm section. 

Steeleye Span 

Rave On and Reels b&c 

(Laughs heartily) You really have 
to listen to things all the way 
through. If I'd said something at 
the beginning I’d have really put 
this down. That really is great 
(during “ReeLs”).Thisthrowsitall 
in a different light. This is where 
they are at.The first part was 
just... well, weird. I dig the fiddle. 
It’s great. I think the drummer is 
playing spoons. That’s something 
Carl wants to get into. He often 
entertains us at restaurant tables. 
I’d say it was Steel eye Span. No, 

I didn’t look, in all honesty. I’ll tell 
you how I guessed. I had the radio 
on the other night and they were 
playing some Irish fiddle. It was 
John Peel’s show. I dig their style 
of fiddle playing a lot. 

Keef Hartley 

You Can’t Take It With You from 

THE IP LITTLE BIG BAND , DERAM 

{Listens intently) Oh, Grady Tate 
drum passage. It’s like that Jimmy 
Smith thing, “Walk On The Wild 
Side”. Is it Chicago? Yeah, it’s 


good. I like the intelligent way the 
drummer is playing. He's laying 
down a nice top cymbal beat and 
stabbing occasionally with his 
left stick. He doesn’t interrupt 
the soloist too much andjust 
makes it flow evenly. That is a 
very qood trombone solo! And 
that trumpet is going really high 
there. I’dsay itwasan American 
band, because I haven't heard 
brass arranqements pla yed like 
that by English bands, with such 
fluency. The solos are very 
intelligently constructed and 
the arrangements are similar to 
Chicago. Who is it? Good lord! 

Th isisreally cookinq. I didn't 
know English brass players could 
play like that. And it’s recorded 
live at the Marq uee? Wow. 
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OLIVIA 

NEWTON- 


WHERE 
ARE YOU 
GOING TO 
MY LOVE 


Olivia Newton John 

Banks Of The Ohio pye 

It’s very predictable, both words 
and music. It’s not necessary to 
listen to the end, because you 
know how it will end anyway. It 
has a storyline, and a repetitive 
refrain, which is ail you can say. It 
has a good example of harmony 
singing with a good bass singer 
who can go really deep. I don’t 
think I’ve heard such a deep 
voice. But I can’tsay whothe 
chick is singing. Whois it? Oh no, 
really? Goddam - she really has 
changed! It’s a real drag, because 
she can really sing. It sounds like 
a traditional melody and it's so 
predictable. Was it produced by 
Bruce Welch? He produced the 
last two very intelligently. But 
thi s is a straight mix. It’s a shame. 

Seatrain 
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Mind and Protestant Preacher 

FROM THE LP THE MARBLEHEAD 
MESSENGER, C APITOL 

Somebody else usinga fiddle. Is 
it a new English band? American? 
If I’m going to listen to this style, 

I prefer Steeleye Span. Yeah, 
take that track off if you [ike. The 
Band. A lot of use of gospel piano 
recently. I guess Leon Russell has 
got everybody onto that. I don't 
really like this. Just a pleasant 
record, that’s a II you can say. 



Yes, it’s all here: the plangent guitar, the moody, swirling piano, the 
wistful, yearning songs, the beautiful blue sleeve with the brooding 
cult-image portrait. Everything we need for another volume of 
vicarious heartache. 

Guess that’s a pretty sound way to begin a review of what, in many 
ways, is Joni’s most perfect album. But then her songs have come to 
meanso much to me over the years that my reactions to this album 
are hopelessly subjective and ambivalent.The problem, I suppose, 
isone of empathy. Hersongsareautobiographical and one’s 
reaction to them dependsto a large extent on howfar one can relate 
to the experiences she describes. On her previous albums she has 
dealt with the joys and sorrows of love; the communication has been 
direct and often (particularly on her first album, which dealt with the 
aftermath of h eru nhappy marriage) sharply poignant. 

But now, as they say, the scene changes. The success of those 
songs has made her a rockstar, a member of the new elite, able to 
fly on a whim from Laurel Canyon to Amsterdam or Spain or the 
Aegean Islands. The songs here reflect the hang-ups of suchan 
existence and, for me at least, it’s hard to relate to them. There is 
little pain orpassion here: where once she described the nightmare 
of city life in “Nathan La Franeer", she now muses on the sweet 
dilemma of being stuck in Paris when she wants to be in California. 

It’s an inevitable process, and one which has already affected 
artists like James Taylor, Neil Young and Van Morrison. We elect 
our heroes because they tell us truths about life, but their very 
success divorces them from our field of experience. We go on 
digging them only by becoming, in effect, vicarious rock stars. 

None of it is Joni’s fault, of course. Her songs continue to reflect 
her own reality, but where once the truths she distilled were 
universal, the songs here tend to be inward-looking. The slightly 
claustrophobic atmosphere is underlined by th e cosy presence of 
Messrs Stephen Stills and James Taylor. 

But if her lyrics are less satisfying, her songs are musically (and in 
particular, melodically) stronger and more assured than ever. Each 
song seems not to have been worked out but to have been born 
whole and perfect and complete with shining guitar and velvety 
piano. The songs are concerned wi thth e men (“All I Want”, “My Old 
Man”, “A Case Of You”) and places (“California") or both (“Carey”) 
in her restless life and several express an underlying theme: a love/ 
hate relationship with the rock milieu, voiced in these lines from 
“A Case Of You”: “I’m frightened of the Devil and I’m drawn to those 
that aren’t afraid”. Her 


singing is more 
adventurous than ever, 
soaring and swooping in the 
space of a single syllable in a 
way that recallsLaura Nyro. 

It is, perhaps, as a singer of 
richly contoured, beautifully 
singable sonqs, rather than 
anything more profound, 
that she now has her 
greatest strength. Alt I know 
is that despite everything 
I’ve said above, this LP hasn't 
been off my turntable in five 
days , 4/anl_evm r MM July IQ 
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JOHN LENNON is notionally helping 
i )KO ONO promote her book. Talk 
turns to The Beatles, Paul McCartney - 
and Lennon’s own great new record, 
Imagine, which may feature a number 
about Paul. “Paul's mistake was he 
tried to take it all.. .” Later in the year, 
the pair return to the fray. “In the 
States, we’re treated like artists,” 
Lennon says, “which we are.” 




— NMEJULY31 

T HE LENNONS HAVE been holding court this week, 

unashamedly plugging Yoko’s new Grapefruit 
paperbackfromthefine but homely splendour of 
their white Georgian residence near Ascot. 
Macrobiotics out of the window, Lennon himself 
drinks a beverage called “Dr Pepper” (with sodium 
benzoate) and we sit and talk at the lowpine table in a quarry-tiled 
kitchen that’s all sunshine and stainless steel. Ordered chaos 
prevai Is and there’s a film team (“Been here a month, going backto 
sanity”) and a photographer from a straight daily. 

Yoko comes into the room with black hotpants and a deep cleavage. 
“Now,” says the photographer, “1 wonder ifl could have a pictured' » 
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you cooking?” "Cooking!?” explodes Lennon, “In an outfit like that? You 
must be effin’ crackers!” 

His own recording studio is behind the kitchen (“It’s better than EM Is, 
because I've got newer equipment”) and in there I listen to his new album 
for autumn release. More next week, butthereisno doubt of it 
whatsoever, it s the best thing he’s ever done. I know it -he knows it. 

“Isn’t it GRE AT?This’ll show ’em, the bastards.” 

The thing with the new album is that he’s got a medium line between 
the need to bear his soul and the need to make good music. It’s not only 
worthwhile, it’s more than usually commercial. And as for Side One, 
Track One, a gently felt journey into his imagination.. . tremendous. 

It's a nice day, and Lennon is in fine form, hair cropped, face fresh. What 
happens when you've finished the promotion of Grapefruit, I ask. 

"When that's over, answered Lennon, “Yoko ’shaving an off- Broadway 
play in New York. It's based on the book, and it’s called Of A Grapefruit In 
A World Apart. She did it 10 years ago at Carnegie, and now she’s sort of 
peppingitup. Theremight be an off-Broadway playofmy book, butl’ve 
got to read the script and 1 find itvery hard to sayyes or no to the people 
who’re gonna do it. I’ve been carryi ng it around for months. Yoko ’s 
directing her play, and from September to January we reckon well be in 
the States. We’re doing a fewthings there. So don't worry” 


How about the Bangladesh concert in the States? That’s George, but I 
won’t be there because we have to go to the Virgin Islands to go to court 
about Kyoko, and then! have to go to Texas about it too -’cos Tony [Cox, 
Yoke’s second husband] is suing us from Texas or somethin’. If we got the 


kid back we might do it. But otherwise. . . 
fhe whole thing's been going on for two 
years. Forever. 

Is that today s paper? What ’s in it. . . Paul 
and wife. . . sued. Oh that, that’s been 
go in' on for years. You see, what Paul's 
mistake here was, he tried to take it all for 

"Another Day”. Now I wrote “God Save Us” with Yoko, and "Do TheOz”, and 
there’s one track on the album she wrote. She had written other things, 
even “Julia”, backin the Beatles days, although I neverputit on. Whatwe 
did was, we just called Lew Grade, and they know she writes music, and we 
said, "Look, we’ve done it, so what do you want to do about it? ” Andhe said, 
"Well, let’s split it”, so we just splitit. Ono Music and Northern Songs. 

The thing with Paul is, he wants all the action. He wants it all. It’s not 
justthemoney.It’stheprinciple.l think, for instance, that Paul's cost us 
probably over a million since he s tar ted this thing. And his tax counsel’s 
just come up and given us exactly the tax advice we gave h im two years 
ago, to tell him exactly not to do all what he's done. So it’s cost us quite 
a bit. . . trying to see it his way. 


Does it needle you, deep down, ormaybe only about so far? On ly so far, 
I tell you, it’s like Monopoly, only with real money. And it’s costing us a 
fortune, so the sooner it’s over the better. 


Aboutyour commentson the ParkinsonTV show, on thepossibility of 
making it up with Paul. . . Yeah . We were great on that show. We were 


*t 
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GREAT! It’s iikethey said, isn’tthatold John weused to love? I said it is, 

I said it IS! 

You are, indeed, looking very fit. And to what do you owe this new-found 
glow? We’re both in good condition. No special reason, we ’re justfeeling 
good. Wait till you hear the album. It ’s gonna blowy ’mahnd! 


Doyouseeitnow,thewayherartisyourownreaction?fulian picks 
the book up and loves it. But somebody with an intellect. . . they’ll have 
a tough time getting through. The intellectual physicists who’dgone 
mad, with the scissors, they complained to the papers and so on. But the 
nuns and the Mother Superior, they said they understood the meaning, 
because they gave themselves fully to Christ. 


So how about the possibility.. . {He called across the room ) Peter. Peter. . . 
I'm straight. And it ’slate. You realise that? Nowwhere were we? Carry on. 

About the possibility of areconciliation with Paul. I was asked the usual 
thing on the show about Paul, and I said that maybe about a year or two 
after all the money thing’s settled, we might havedinner or forget about 
it, y ’know. We might even celebrate gettingit all over with. I don’t know. 

I can't tell. And there's no possibility at all, till it's settled. 


Y OKO BURST IN at this moment -happy, warm, eyes afire. 

“It’s so beautiful, because Minus come around and we're 
really going to be friends and I thought I'd invite her here and 
to stay and meet my mother and father a nd it wi 1 1 rea lly b e gr eat .” 

This understandable flood of pleasure stemmed from the possibility of 
acomingtogetherbetweenYokoandAuntMimi-theAuntMirni-but 
Lennon was strangely ill at ease wi th such raw emotion. 

Yoko told how Mimi had seen them both on TV, and there was now 
acceptance again. "John is now looking like what I used to like.” 




I’d like to talk to Yoko in amoment about the book. She’] i be back in 
aminule, and she won’t let you talk about anything else. 


Is Yoko a withdrawn woman.. . or shy? Oh, shy, 
sure. Shewon’t ever say anything, unless you 
actually ask her. Although she might do now, 
because we’re rea ! !y on the push for Grapefruit. 
We’ve really been selling it. We’ve done 
appearances in Selfridges, the ClaudeGill 
Bookshop, interviews every day. . . We re really 
trying to sel ! it. Yoko’s like me. All extroverts are 
shy. I’m shy unless 1 know somebody. And then 
Tmabighead. 


Im shy 


How did the Janov therapy affect your marriage? YO: Ahem, yes. Yes, 

there was a great strain on it, but it brought us 
closer together in the end. 


Some people may sneer at the whole concept of 
you both “doing the rounds” of the bookshops 
- throwingyourself in at the deep end of the 
publicity circus, so to speak. Any comments? 

Well, the answer is that last year, because we were in the therapy, we 
could n’t plug the hardback, and so we only sold 2,000, That’s the answer 
to that. We also had the publisher then, Peter Owen, badmout hing us in 
the press saying what bastards we were because we didn’t turn up to plug 
it. But we were in the therapy. We couldn’t. And then I couldn't get to 
America to plug the book, of course, because they wouldn’t let me in when 
it came out. 

I reckon that ifwe push Grapefruit then it might sell 5,000 here and 
200,000 inAmerica. And that 's what I’m doing it for. . . because I think the 
book's important. Havingbeen through a lot of trips, like macrobiotics, 
Maharishi, the Bible, I Ching. . . having been through all those trips. . . 
and, you know, Yoko brought me out of al! of them. . . the first thing I did 
was a YouAre HereshowattheRobertFraser Gallery. 

That’s all them gurus’ll ever tell you. Remember this moment now. 

I was talking to George the other day, and I forgot to say to him, " What 
are you searching for? "YouAre Here. What I'm really saying is, I think, 
this is an important bookto help people act out their madness, lfyou 
do some of the things in it, you stop going crazy 
in a way. 

This Yoko hook has changed some people's 
lives. It’s on the curriculum of at least 10 to 15 
universities in America, It was even at Liverpool 
University. They set it as part of the course. 

There’s a girl called Charlotte Mormon who 
used to be a very straight New York School Of 
Music Cellist. Then she dropped it all and went 
out, after reading Grapefruit in its original form 
1 0 year s ago, and ever since she’s gone around the 
world performing Yoko ’s pieces. You might have 
heard ofthis girl, she’s the one who goes around 
playing cello with her tits out. 

ThethingaboutYoko’sartis.itletspeoplecontnbute 
themselves. It’s like her Cut Piece, in whichthe audience is 
invited to cut the girl's clothes. It was done before an audience 
of some of the finest intellects inAmerica, and they did itlike 
animals. They went mad. Then, on another occasion, there 
was a performance for nuns, and even they asked for Cut Piece. 

But this time there was a difference. The nuns cut hearts, and 
flowers. They were like children. . . gentle. 


unless I know 
somebody. 
And then Fin 
a bie’head” 


OK, Yoko, nowcome and. get on withyer 
plugging. YO: Ifwe can get Mimi and everybody 
together, it will be some dream. I’m going to 
send her areallynicecopyofmybook. 


Yoko, in Grapefruityou give instructions for 
readers to burnthe bookonceit’s finished with. 
Isthat serious? YO: Oh yes. Ifyougo back on the 
things in it all the time, then you alway s have to 
rely onthe book. But onceyou read it, you know, 
it ’s here in your head. This book is really j ust to 
give a frame of mind . A ny body can get a nyt hing 
out of it, without special skill, It was like The 
Beatles beingfamous. They had a frame of mind to be famous. And they 
were famous. Alan Smith 

- NME AUGUST 7 - 

Yoko’s art seems to me to exclude appreciation of the more established 
works of art: the Mona Lisaand so on. 1 L: Not necessarily, but her art is 
the very opposite of making a saint out of the Mona Lisa, or having it in 
a building where people could be living. 

YO : I'm not somebody who wants to burn the Mona Lisa. That’s the great 
difference between some revolutionaries and me: they think you have to 
burn the establishment. I’m not; I’m saying make the Mona Lisa into 
somethinglike a shirt. Change the value of it. 

JL: Yoko feels that any woman can create; a man destroys; and an artist 
revalues. An artist doesn’t create because everything’s already here. And 
ascientist doesn’t create, he discovers. 

YO : It was like those four boys got together to make The Beaties, and » 
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without kidding anybody, they changed the whole world. And that’s 
beautiful. That’s all I’m trying to do. The only thing with The Beatles was 
thattheychangedit.andthentheystoppedthere.Theyweren’tgoingon 
being revolutionaries. Tell him, fohn, about that lapanese temple. . . 
because that's just what you yourself did. 

JL: Yeah. Well there was this Japanese monk, and it happened in the last 
20 years. He was in love with this big golden temple, y’know, he really dug 
it like. And you know he was so in love with it, he burnt it down so that it 
wou Id never deteriorate. 

That's what I did with The Beatles. 1 never 
wanted them to be has-beens or, you know, not 
the Marx Brothers -who were those people -the 
CrazyGang.Itwas like theywere dragging them 
on out of their death beds. To give alaff.. . 
y ' know? I wanted to kill it while it was on top. 

Remember, I did say 10 years ago: I’m not going 
to be singing “She I.oves You" at 30. Although 
1 expressed it that way 1 really meant that, by 30, 

I guessl would have woken up a bit, or changed 
my sights. 


I can handle myself better. That Janov thing, The Primal Scream and 
so on, it does affect you because you recognise yourself in there. The 
difference between us and Janov, asYoko pu ts it , isthatthepastwe 
remember is the past we create now, because of the necessity of the 
present. I wouldn’t have missed it, though. It was very good forme. And 
I still" Prime", and it still works. 


H 
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Isn’t there room today for The Beatles as a 
living band, acontcmporary band? You’re 
surelynowall far more aware as people . Must it 
always now be for you that The Beatles made 
"yesterday” music? Oris the difficulty that you’re all 
nowtoo egocentric to be able to work together fully, 
even ifyou tried? I L: We always were egocentric. But 
look, Georgeison halfofmynewalbum playing 
guitar. The only reason Ringo wavSn’t on it was because 
he was abroad, making his movie. So then the three of 
us would have been on, but then it wouldn’t have been 
The Beatles, it would have been Plastic Ono. . . because 
I wou! d have had final say. There would have be en no 
decision-making by George and Ringo, other than if 
I liked the idea I’d take it. Which is what happened in 
The Beaties - but then it was a bit more diplomatic. 

So yes, that’s quite possible about The Beatles as a 
working unit. . . because 1 might just as well play on 
George's or Ringo's, if they wanted my style of playing! 

But imagine howwe’ve flowered since then. George 
is suddenly the biggest seller of all of us. I think my 
music’s improved a million-fold, lyric -wise and 
everything. And Ringo’s coming out and writing “It 
Don’t Come Easy”, and now he’s gonna write the title 
song for this cowboy thing he’s in, and he’s playing a 
really tough guy and all that. It’s really beautiful. 

The fact is, The Beatles have left school... and we 
have to get a job. And that’s made us really work 
harder. I think we're much better than we ever were 
when we were together. Look at us today. I’d sooner 
have Ram John Lennon! Plastic Ono Band, George's 
album and Ringo's single andhis movies than Let It Be 
or Abbey Road. 

YO: If the four of them had gone on, then they would 
have suffocated each other. 

Do you resent journalists talking aboutthepast? JL: 

No, I don'tresent it: I’m always doing it myself. Maybe 
I’ll meet you or Ray Connolly and I'll say, “Hey, d’you 
remember when we did that, or this?” It’s only human. 
Something funny happened the other day. I went into 
Apple and they said, “Jesus, you looklike a Beatie 
again .” And do you know something- just for a 
second, I’d forgotten what a Beatie was. Really, it was 
’cos I’d just got back fromNewYork, and I hadn’t been 
a Beatie at all. It’d just been meand Yoko, andwe’d 
been doing all sorts of things. 

Do either of you now feel any pain of any kind, any 
problems, either mental or physical. Or are you 
totally cleansed of the hang -ups of the past? JL: Oh 

no. Oh, sure not. I just know myself better, that's all, so 


Everythin 
here in this 
country 
belongs to 
everybody" 



Tell me about your philosophy of life. Many of your comments on 
society have been construed as extreme leftwing or communist. JL: 

They knock me for saying “Power To The 
People”, and say that no one section should have 
the power. Crap. The people aren't a section. 
The people means everyone. 

I think that everybody should own everything 
equally and that the people should own part of 
the factories and they should have some say in 
who is the boss and who does what. It’s the same 
as students should be able to select teachers. 

Itmaybelikecommunism,butI don’t really 
know what real communism is. There is no real 
communist state in the world, you must realise 
that. Russia isn’t. It’s afascist state. The 
socialism I talk about is a British socialism, not 
where some daft Russian might do it, or the 
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Chinese might do it . That might suit them. Us, we’d 
ha ve a nice socialism here. A British socialism. 

Shouldn’t "the people" then own part of Apple? 

Shouldn’t the employees there have a slice of the 
profits? JL: They would. In socialist Britain, I'm not 
sure how somethinglike a record company would be 
run, but they would certainly have a piece; the thing at the moment is, it’s 
notmine. Whatdoyouth inkthis whole thingisthat’s goin' on? If I had my 
way, it would be different altogether. If the workers ever took it over, they 
could have it. I said that years ago. Maybe inatrue socialist state they 
could have a piece of a record and say whether Clapton or who came in. 
Everythinghere in this country belongs to everybody, not justafew 
chosen people. And it was taken off ’em. 

Films.. . Don'tyou bothspend a great deal of time filmingyourselves. 
And havingyourselves filmed? JL: Why not? It’s home movies. And the 
ultimate movie is a home movie. Luc Godard, or whatever his name is, is 
nowmakingBmmfilms.TIomemoviesiswhereit’sat.Poetry’sdoneat 
home. Why shouldn't movies be the same way? In our filmApotheosis, you 
see us only for two seconds. In Fly, Yoko’sfilm, she snot in it. In Rape there 
was aHungarian girl. In Erection, the one I've just made about a hotel, it 
was just done with still photographs over ayear and a half, so it Just grows 
in front of you. There’s only acouple with us in- so that whole thingis alie. 

YO:Ifwewereputtingourse!vesinfilmsallthetime,sowhat?Wedo 
not pretend. 

Are younow evenremotely interested in singles orchart success? JL: 

Yeah! Sure! I get all the musical papers and the daily papers, 1 get my world 
chart thing and Billboard and the other one, Cashbox, and I mark off all 
the Apple records, including Paul, all round the world. I tell you, The 
Beatles are blasting the world up. We’ve got records everywhere. . . and 
two or three in every chart. It’s fantastic. George, Ringo, Paul and me are 
in every chart in the world. It’s great. I get a kick out of it both because I’m 
getting through to all those people, and because I’m doing it on my own or 
with Yoko. It ’sail that. And I like singles and not LPs, really, because I like 
the idea of saying everyt hingin three minutes. 

Did you listen to Ram ? JL: Yes, of course I did. A couple of times. The first 

time I heard it I thought, f hell, it was awful. And then, ahem, the 

second time I fixed the record player a bit, and it sounded better. I enjoyed 
a couple, like a little bit of "My Dog It’s Got Three Legs" or something, and 
the intro to "Ram On” and the intro to “Uncle Albert ”. I can’t STAND the 
second track from the. , . I mean, well, that doesn’t matter any way. 

Youknow, in generallthinkthe otheralbumhe didwas better, ina way. 
At least there was some songs on it. I don’t like this dribblin’ pop opera 
jazz, y 'know. Hike pop RECORDS that are POP RECORDS. I knowyou 
you r self did n’t like it , I was really surprised when I saw that bit .. . 

I didn't like the last Beatles album either, I’m afraid. I thought the whole 
thing came over as some kind of cardboard epitaph. .. lots of cardboard, 
not much music. YO: I thinkyou were right, probably. 

JL: Except for “Across The Universe’’! 

And the bootleg tape.. . J L: Ah, you’ve got that. So you see what Spector 
did, don'tcha? I'm glad the bootleg is going about, because it shows that 
Paul was wrong when he was putting down Spector. All he was trying to 
do was put down the album, ’cos he was out then. 

Is there asong on your new album which refers to Paul. .. lines about 
pretty face and the sound of muzak? J L (smiling, words spaced): Er, there’s 
a song which could well be a statement about Paul. It could be interpreted 
that way. But then, it could be about an old chick I’d known. .. Or somethin’! 

John talked about his for the o ming Imagine L P, out next month: JL: It’s 
the effin' best thing I’ve ever done. . . fantastic. This’ll show ’em. It’s not a 
personal thing like the last album, but 1 've learned a lot and this is better 
in everyway, technique and so on. It slighter, too. I was feeling happy. 
There’s a guy called George Harrison who’s on it, and who does some 
mother of solos. George used to be with the Bubbles or somebody. Then 
there’s a guy called Nicky Hopkins. 

Then there’s Jim Gordon on drums, Alan White on drums, JimKeltner 
on drums, and they’re fantastic. Yoko’s on whip, and that ’s very good. 


Whip and mirror, actually. Then we had John 
Barnham on a few things, King Curtis is on sax, 
the FluxFidd lers are on violins. Eighty per cent 
was recorded here in seven days. I took them, 
rem ixed them, and took it to America like they 
used to do it in the old days. It tookme nine days 
to make this album and 10 to make the last one. 

So I’m gettin’ faster.” Alan Smith 

— MELODY MAKER OCTOBER 2 

W E'RE THERE BECAUSE Yin and Yang are in town and the 

word is out that they’re doing interviews. Not more than 10 
yards away, in fact, behind that door with its tall glass 
mirror, which is reflecting the green upholstered sofa and the white 
walls decorated with album covers of all the Apple artists. 

We’re notalone, me and the p h otographer. T her e ’s a man from the 
Sydney Herald, rather straight-looking, in a mackintosh, perched on a 
chair, just opposite. Fiddling nervously with a notebook, turning it over 
in his hands. And a young receptionist who shakes her head and says no, 
we don't have any tea, sorry. Or beer. Or anything else for that matter. It’s 
a clean machine. Oh dear. 

The fans, too. Apple scruffs. About 30 of ’em, mostly girls. Not shouting 
or screaming, just talking and swapping fax and info {“No, haven't been 
up to St John's Wood for a while. He’s never there. Always up inScotland”). 

The door to reception is invitingly open but they’re as obedient as 
novices. They don’t move a muscle past that entrance, even though they 
know that Big G is somewhere around. Lots of self-control there; the 
pavement is as dry as a bone. 

The mirroi door, of course, has remained tantalisingly shut throughout, 
but. . . “will Sydney from the Herald come in next, please? ” it’s more of a 
command than a request, delivered in a voice midway bet ween a gruff 
bark and a humorous Southern drawl. There’s a glint of spectacles. 
Gathering recognition as the sandy hair, short and unfamiliar, registers, 
fake in the smart grey trousers and the conventional shirt. Well, who’d 
have guessed it. The head disappears and Sydney walks in. 

Do you like jokes? Jokes that are meant to be taken seriously, I mean. 
Because much later, when we find ourselves in the same room, we are 
shown a little metal box with alid. It says: BoxofSmiles. “Lookinside,” he 
urges. Hawk eyes behind the pale tints fastened on you. 

Open up expecting a spring with a boxing glove. Instead, it’s your own 
stony reflection in the shiny bottom surface. Obviously the first move in 
the game. Anyway, he looks pleased. And she looked gleeful. The man 
from the Times, he says, was very sensitive. “He asked ustolookin.it 
before he would." 

She is wearing hot pants, a tight top and uncomfortable-looking clogs as 
she sits behind the desk with him. Cigarette smoke curling past her sleek, 
dark hair. Creamy complexion. Hard, bright eyes like coal chips. What 
shall we say?Afilmmaker, artist and, some claim, vocalist. 

He is a working-class hero of 30 ; a vocalist, artist and, some claim, 
filmmaker. Desmond Morris, was it not, who called him the most 
important figureofthe ’60s. She is excitable, garrulous, argumentative, 
nervous, intense and self- 
assured. He is funny, 
aggressive, sardonic, 
egomanic, rude, likeable 
and laconic. 

He cuts into a 
conversation like a meat 
cleaver on a chopping 
block. She chatters 
frequently wh ile he’s 
talking. She is serious. He 
jokes. And often teases. 

She: “1 feel very lucky that 
I have a husband who 
understands these 
problems.” 

He: “Yes, dear.” 

She: “You know, he 
was in a very tough 
showbizworld.” 

He: “Yes, dear.” » 
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She: “Oh, come on! ’’ {kisses him ) 

He: “Hee hee. I wondered when you'd catch on.” 

You could say they get on well together. They may not be the world’s 
sweethearts, but they’re certainly this generation’s Liz and Richard. All 
the best things come in pairs, you know. And this is the closest pair I’ve 
ever interviewed. They appearto be two halves ofan indissoluble entity. 
Their answers and remarks intertwine and overlap like baton changes. 
This hand always knows what the other one is doing. 

I was under the impression I was there to interview him. He is under the 
impression 1 am there to interview her. About her book which has just been 
reprinted. She's under that impression, too. No matter. We talk about art. 

He says, "Don’t you think her work is surreal? The box? Or what about 
the book itself? 1 have a house full of her work. It’s very far out. The first 
thingyou do is come to a door and it says, ‘This is not a door’. You go in the 
front door and walk up aladder and look on a spy glass to a painting on 
a ceil i ng which says, ‘Yes’. Then you go into the room and you have to walk 
on a painting, and then into a room of her stuff. She’s straight out of 
Duchamp, Dad, but she's now.” 

Hesays she calls what she does “con art", short for concept art, which 
takes the view that "the ideabehindthe piece is more important than 
whatever thepiece of paper is". He thinks that as a way of life, her book 
stands up with the Bible and I Ching. “There are people- because this 
bookcame out 10 years ago -whose whole way of life has changed. 

They go ’roundperforming the works. It’s in the curriculum of many 
universities in America.” 

“It’s another way of promoting our politics,” she says. Of slowing down 
society. Sel ling Grapefruitis much more effective than carryingplacards 
and marchingdo wn the street to bring peace. 
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These days he considers himself an artist in the all- 
embracing sense of the term rather than just amuslcian. 
The scope of the vision that was expressed in those early 
books, In His Own Write and Spaniard In The Works, has 
widened to ta ke in the roles of lit hographer, movie director 
and avant-garde music maker. 

His film Apotheosis, which follows on from Self Portrait 
and Rape, was shown at the Cannes Film Festival and will 
open Edinburgh Festival. Its concept is simple. He draws 
adiagram onasheetof paper, explaining [all] the while. 

It’s film taken from a balloon which takes offfromafield 
in an English village and ascends into the clouds. The 
soundtrack i s the fading noise of dogs barking, a hunting 
horn a nd a gun b eing fir ed . When the balloon gets in the 
clouds, there’s si lence for five minutes. He talks scornfully 
of Newsweek, which he says dismissed it as "a 20-minute 
film in the clouds”. That’s rubbish, he exclaims. 

His next movie is Erection, an almost-finished volume 
of nine months of still photographs of a hotel goingup 
opposite the BEA Terminal in London’s Cromwell Road. 
“I’ve just senttherushes yesterday," he enthuses, "and it’s 
fantastic. Over nine months the guy ’s been filming every 
day in the same position. It’s gonna be the most famous 
fil m I ever do, I think.” 

In terms of music, John is now consciously seekingout 
the more av ant garde artists. He has great admiration for 
Fluxus, a group of 30 New York experimentalists whose 
founder member is George Maciunas. He’s used Joe Jones 
from the group on his new album . Jones has assembled 
a Tone Deaf Music Company, which consists of a variety 
of musical instruments and electrical gadgets that play 
themselves. His toy violins were used as the 
stringbacking on Imagine, the new album. 

What hurts and frustrates John is that he can 
achieve acceptance as an artist abroad and with 
such experimental groups, whereas here (in 
England) he is little more than an ex-Beatle. 

"Most people in Britain think I’m somebody 
who won the pools, you know,” he says drily, 
drawing on a Gauloise. “Won the pools and 
married a Hawaiian dancer or actress 
somewhere. Whereas in the States, weie treated 
like artists. Which we are! Or anywhere elsefor 
thatmatter,” he added. “Buthere, it’slike, the lad 
who knew Paul, got a lucky break, won the pools 
and married the actress. 

"It’s like 1940 here. I’ve just spent a couple of 
months in America and it’s like coming back to Denmark or somewhere. 
It’s really the sticks, you know. While in New York there’s these fantastic 
20 or 30 artists who understand what I’m doing and have the same kind 
of mind as me. It’s justlike heaven after being here. Oh, it's terrible. 

You’ve seen how they treat me in the press. There is an avant garde here, 
but it’s small.” 

Butunlike him they were not generally weilknown, she ventured. She 
rose to his defence. The Beatles are pretty intelligent people but even 
they don’t understand what he’s talking about, she remarked. “John was 
always pretty isolatedinasense; he wasvery alone.Andthe avant garde 
in London -I'm sorry to say this -but they are really sort of secondhand 
Fluxus. They all took after Fluxus. They ali know Fluxus, they all read 
Fluxus and they’re doing more or less the same thing.” 

Perhaps the reason for the refusal of the British to take him more 
seriously than they did lay in whatthey believed was just pure 
gimmickry and showmanship, I said, and referred to bagismand the 
nude album cover. 

Oh come on, she expostulated. That ’s silly! But he is conscious of that 
attitude of conservatism. It's a stance that he seems to have been fighting 
all his life. He refutes it by referring back to Dadaism again. What they had 
been doing were events, In his eyes, theeventofthe Bed-In wasoneofthe 
great happenings of this century. His logic is simple andsane: the fact 
that every Western world newspaper had as its front page that John and 
Yoke got married and went to bed. It’s the world that is illogical, he 
suggests. It’s a scream thattwo married people lying in bed can hit the 
news like that. 
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I le relishes the memories: "When we took Rapeto Vienna to showit 
on Austrian TV, we did a press conference in a bag and it was a fantastic 
experience for us and forthepeoplethat experienced it-whetherthey 
know it or not. Askin’ abag what it’s wearing underneath, and was it really 
us, and how’re you gett i ng on with Paul and that this bag’s talking! 

They ’re all holding mikes to the bag! It was beautiful.” 

And would he call that art? Yes, he would. It was an event, 
communication. And art is communication. “Of course it’s art! Look, 
Yokosaysawoman can create, aman can destroy; butanartistre-values.” 

Yes, butwhatifithad been Fred and Elsie Smith in bed andnot John 
and Yoko? 

He has an answer for that, too. "If Fred and Elsie Smith had done the 
Bed-In in Yorkshire, the Yorkshire Post would 've done it and it might’ve 
been picked up by the Daily Mattox Mirror. I’m tellin’ you, anybody 
could’ve done that bed event. If somebody suddenly appeared who had 
got married in a bag in the local church, it’d be everywhere! 

“You see things like that. Who were thosepeopie...? Old Lady Docker 
and her husband used to be the last couple that had all the events in 
England. TheEnglisharefamouseccentrics. I’m justanotheronefrom 
along line of eccentrics.” 

Another t hought occu rred to h i m . "The I la n r attys 1th e family of 
lames Hanratty, hanged in 1962 after being found guilty- wrongly, they 
believed-ofmurder] rangusuptoaskforpublicity-alotofpeoplesay 
we jumpinfrom, like, stamp collecting to yo-yos; we’reconsistentfrom 
‘AllYou Needls Love’ to ‘PowerToThePeople -thellanrattys asked us 
for publicity and we gave ’em as much as we co uld get ’em without the 
press losing interest. Every week, Mr Hanratty goes to Hyde Parkand 
talks on the corner about his problem and his son and all that. One week 
we sent the Rolls- Royceout with two people in the bag and we told 
everybody it was us. And all the papers went, it was in all the papers and 
the Hanrattys got more publicity- and we weren't even there ! Itwasjust 
a bag with two friends in!” 

Nevertheless, 1 put it to him, the fact remained that the concept of an 
artist consistently going to the press andcourting publicity seemed 
meretricious at times, totally at odds, as it were, with the public’s idea of 
the artist commenting upon society while standing slightly outside it. 

What about Warhol, then, he counters; the biggest publicity man in the 
world. Or Dali. Or Duchamp. He stabs a finger atme and says you name 
one artist who isn’t strugglingto get publicity. The onlyonel canthinkof 
is Maciunas and they ’e even persuaded him to put his name on the 
typography of the album. 

He resents intensely being dismissed as just a circus act. Artists have 
always been the centre ofattention,andfor Chrissakes, this is the 20th 
century, you know! 

“And they ’re responsible, just as journalists are responsible for telling 
the news as it is, we are responsible for showing our pieces as they are, 
and any artist who doesn't do that part is lazy, a lazy egoist.” 

This view of “instant art” inevitably resembles propaganda at times. 
What could be more propagandist, after all, than "Power To T he People” ? 
It's a thinly veiled message to take up arms 
against ' l.’he System, a call 
forrevolution. 

He agrees wholeheartedly with this 
evaluation. Sure it’s propaganda. So was “All 
You Need Is Love”. He’s a revolutionary artist, 
he says, just as the poster painters in Cuba are. 

His art is dedicated to change and to the 
revolution. Art for art’s sake is decadent. 

He’s writing songs for the people to express 
themselves with , Atthe moratoriums i n 
America, 3 0, 000 p eo pie sang "Give Peace A 
Chance”. Twenty- odd thousand were si nging 
“Power To The People" on the streets. 

But Goebbels was a Iso a propagandist, I say. 

You can make anything good, he rejoins. “Bread 
can be lousy. You can have gas to help getyou r teeth out, or 
to gas people with. It’s ying yang or whatever they call it. 

If it wasn’t for Go eb be! s you would n ’t h ave Melody 
Maker said its adverts, and you survive by adverts." 

But adverts existed before Goebbels. "Yeah, but 
Goebbels finalised it in to a fantastic art form. All 
modern advertising came from Goebbels. I mean , I’m 
not saying he 's a hero, I ’m j us t telling you what he did. ” 
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Wasn’t it a dangerous practice, though, for music to be used as 
propaganda? “Why? ” Because it implied it could also be used for a bad 
reason, I said. 

He leaned forward in exasperation. That was like sayingyou don’t make 
knives unless they ki i I with them. I le made music for h i s own reasons 
first. “You can’t blame me orthe song. I’mnothere to provide power to the 
people: I’m singin’ about it. I'm the songwriter who sang the song about it 
that the people sangat the meetings they had. That’s all. That ’s my job. 
Like ifwe’re a community on an island, I’d be the singer. You might be the 
writer. Somebody would be the carpenter. Somebody else would be the 
cook. My function in society is to be anartist. 

“You see, societyis under the delusion that arils something you have 
extra, like creme dementhe or something. But societies don't exist with 
no artist. Ar t is a functional p ar t of socie ty. We ’re no t some ki nd of 
decadentstripshowthatappearsontheside.We’reasimportantas 
prime ministers and policemen, so ‘Power To The People’ isn’t expected 
to makea revolution. It’s forpeople to sing like the Christians singhymns. 

“Hike slogans, you know. I like advertising. I love the telly. I spent an 
afternoon talkingto Tariq Ali and Robin Blackburn and we got to the 
point where my part in the revolution - what is the artist 's par t in a 
revolution, etc-wassongwriting, And that nightl just came out with 
‘Power To The People’. Same as the afternoon the Oz people came and 
said , ‘ Wi ! I you write us a song? ’ That n ight we wrote together ‘God Save 
Oz ’ and changed it to ‘God Save Us’, ’cosnobodyunderstoodit..." 

It’s the role of a musician, of cou rse, that the majority of people relate to 
him, so the talk switches around to his last album. He thinks it will be 
around for a longtime, that it can stand in any generation. He doesn’t 
agree with me that it was rather masochistic. People, he says, think it’s 
masoch istic to take their clothes off. 

“All I was doing was strippin’ myself mentally and singin’ about it. All 
poets 've done that throughout the ages, I d id it on *1 lelp! ’. It's the same 
kind of song. ‘I’m A Loser’ is the same. So is 'In My Life’. It’s nothing that 
suddenly happened because of therapy; itwasmorecondensed because 
I was doing therapy, that’s all. 

“Those songs are just the same style. Simple lyrics. They’re all personal 
songs. My songs have always been like personalised diaries. I wrote these 
books, which are personalised diaries, or mostly in t he first person or 
incomplete madness, and it’s no different from that, except that it just 
happened to be an album about the same thing.” 

Was he very down when he made it, I ask. He shakes his head. He had 
been through the therapy and that wasn’t all a downer, he says . It was just 
a simple Fact. “Alii was saying was, Yeah, me mummy left me, I think this 
about God.’ It’s just newspaper facts, you know- death in Venice and a 
volcano in Israel, or whatever. I wasn’t depressed when I made it, ’cos I'd 
been up and down through the therapy. . . It was just like. . . some days 
you’re up, some days you re down, so when I was doing ‘Mother’ I was just 
making a record. It’s whenyoudon’t express it, when youdon’t act out 
your madness- that’s when you’re insane and in pain and down.” 

Bythe same token his films and books are forms oftherapy, because he 

believes that all artists create through pain. 

“Just look at Dylan Thomas, BrendanBehan, 
anybody. They're always in great pain, artists. 
True artists pr o duce through pain. The rest are 
just not artists." 

1 wondered if he had a general philosophy of 
life that he could expound on; he had said 
earlier that he was consistent in his madness. 
He hadindeed, he replied. His philosophy was, 
in a nutshell, the existential one of “you are 
here”. That had been the title, in fact, of a show 
he did at the Robert Fraser gallery two years 
ago when he met Yoko. All the Bibles, Jesuses, 
gurus, poets and artists, he claims, have ever 
said to people is that this minuteis the one that 
counts; not tomorrow or yesterday. 

“That’s the whole game. There’s no other time butthe 
present. Anything else isawaste oftime. Like Yoko says, 
most people spend so much time trying to be proper, 
they waste all their energy. People wonder where we 
get al 1 our energy from. We’re like ch i ldren; we don't 
spend anytime trying to be proper. That doesn’t 
mean not dressing up in nice cl ot hes - we li ke doi n g 
that- but being proper." Michael Watts • 
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The success of the 
Faces is in large part 
down to the talent 
and charisma of 

a former picture 
framer, now making 
his third solo album. 
In the autumn, he 
recalls his route to 
the top: from skiffle 
to Brentford FG 
(“It’s very lonely in 
apprentice football”), 
Jeff Beck (“a bastard”) 

and beyond... 



- MELODY MAKER MAY 15 - 

O NAWARM evening in Willesden, Rod 

Stewart is mixing down the tracks for his 
third solo album -the one which, after 
Old Raincoat and Gasoline Alley, will 
finally confirm his reputation as one of 
the finest and most sensitive artists in the 
whole of modern music. According to my dictionary, 
“artist” is defined in part as “one who has the qualities of 
imagination and taste required in art”, and it’s these 
qualities which Rod is exercising right now in Morgan 
Studios, as he sits back, scratches his unruly hair, and 
discusses some small problem with engineer Mike Bobak. 

The giant speakers are roaring out a song called " It Seems 
Like A Long Time”. Culled from a Brewer & Shipley album 
(thinks: maybe I should pick up on them) , it builds to a fine 
climax with Rod and Maggie Bell twining their voices round 
each other, helped by the piano ofPete Sears and Mickey 
Waller’s driving, open ride cymbal. Typically, though, it 
doesn't fade where you expect it to, but goes right down to 
Rod singing alone over a very sparse backing, "Peacetime. . . 
is just the other side... of wartime"... and a quiet, resigned 
endingwhich contrasts well with what’s gone before. 

Thealbumwillbeoutin June, and Rod has to finish it by 
tomorrow night. Ail that's left now is a bit of mixing, and the 
dubbing of Maggie’s voice onto the title track, “Every Picture 
Tells AStory”. But that ’s tomorrow, and Rod offers to play us 
some ofthose he’s alreadyhnishedfor mastering. The first 
is called “Mandolin Wind’’, and it ’s in the great tradition of 
£ Rod s most person al songs. The instrumental track is 
8 extraordinary: Ron Wood on pedal steel, bass and glints » 
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of slide guitar; Martin Quittenton on guitar; Rod on 
12-string; and Ray Jackson from Lindisfarne topping 
it off with exquisite mandoiinlines. "He’s a great 
melody player,” Rod says. "You give him aline and he 
knows exactly what to pi ay on top of it." 

It's a lament, achingly sad, with Rod’s voice 
surging and cracking inside the utterly 
beautiful arrangement. "I never was much good 
with romantic words", he sings, and when it's 
over you want to clap, slap him on the back and 
tel! him it’s going to bean all-time classic. 

But you don’t, partly because he’s already 
giving the engineers instructions to play Tm 
Losin’ You”, which he performs onstage with 
the Faces as a kind of tribute to David Ruffin, 
the neglected ex-lead voice ofThe Temptations 
who seems to be his favourite singer. This one 
is actually recorded with the entire Faces 
personnel, just like they do it on st age, but it far 

outstrips any performance of it that I’ve heard 

them give. It begins with a guitar i ntro wh ich . . . chimes in the most 
perfect way, adding Mac McLagan’s piano and Ronnie Lanes' grunting 
bass halfway through. The piano is recorded in stereo, and the whole in 
stereo is completely devastating. Butthen, as Rod begins to sing, youstart 
to worry : for once, it seems, hecan’timproveontheoriginaS; Ruffin’s 
performance was perfect, and surely Stewart can’t do anything better? 

He doesn’t try to. Somewhere after the first verse, just as you’re 
expecting the song to progress normally,it takes another direction; the 
Faces start humming, funkiiy, a cape! la style, while Rod screams over 
them, and suddenly it veers away into another direction, as Kenny Jones’ 
direct, p ositive drums take over. The fullness and vigour of the sound is 
overwhelming, and everyone in the box is suddenly physically alive. As it 
ends, my ankles being to ache. 

"Wonder if old Ruffin’ll like it?” says Rod. "I 'ope so.” Hedoesn’tsay 
much else, buthe ’s obviously glad thatyoulike it, and onhe goes withthe 
chore of mixing, this time demanding to hear his version of Arthur 
Crudup’s “That’s Alright Mama". This one gives a bit more trouble. Like 
“It's All Over Now”, on Gasoline Alley, the effectis meantto be one of 
studiedsloppiness, but still tight and clipped. The playing is certainly 
right; the three guitars (Ron Wood and Sam my Mitchell -from Bald ry’s 
new band -twice) slip and slide, each beautifully positioned in the stereo 
picture, and they take a reallysmashing break which sounds as if it's 
falling to pieces, but gathers itself at the last possible moment and crashes 
backintothe vocal. Waller's drums, too, are magnificent: thudding away 
with a real old-fashioned rock’n’roll sound. 

They try one mix, and play it back on the smaller speakers. The effect is 
fairly disastrous, and most of the life is lost. So it’s put away, for a while, as 
fellow Face Kenny Jones wanders into the box with afewmates. Kenny 
asks to hear "Losin’ You" on which he’s featured, and is so delighted that he 
demands a copy tape that very night. Rod promises to get one made before 
he leaves, and to drop it through Kenny’s letter box on his way home. 

The relaxation continues and Rod picks up a few more tapes to play to 
his friends. Thefirstis “ReasonTo Believe", the Tim Hardin song, and 
what makes it is an extraordinary blend of Highway 61 organ (Mac) flying 
high and lonesome, and Dick Powell’s superb fiddle solo, which has an 
ineffably beautiful tone. Once again, just as you expect the final fade, Rod 
comes back to sing unaccompanied, and the fiddle and piano build back 
around him. Somehow, it’s delicately funky, quite delicious. 

Dylan’s “Tomorrow IsALongTime” is next. Rod found it on Hamilton 
Camp’s album, and he keeps the Dylan spirit by strumming a 1 2-string in 
the background. His voice is double-tracked on the chorus and the effect 

is lovely. 

MaybeRod’s major asset ishis ability to pickhis material. He can take 
the greatest songs by the most personal of writers, and turn them into his 
own property without in any way desecrating the memory of the original. 
That's what makes him so unique, so personal . 

Nextthere’s "Maggie May”, forwhich Rod wrote the words and Woody 
the music. "It's about a schoolboy who falls inlove with ahooker,” he says, 
smiling somewhat ruefully, audit’s by turns humorous and touching. 

The emotions it contains, the experiences, are so strong that they ’re 
almost tactile. The overall sound is, once again, reminiscent of Dylan, 
and there's a celeste splashing notes at the end of the lines which is 
stronglyreminiscentof’Can YouPleaseCrawlOut Your Window”. 
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"Oh yes,” says Rod, “that’s the old favourite sound, 
isn’t it? that jangly sort of thing; wide open so that 
everything comes through.” 

He talks about Martin Quittenton; "He's just 
amazing, he can play so much. , . it’s his classical 

— training. The last I heard, he was selling ice- 
creams, and then he went to work in a record 
shop. He’s completely devoted to his guitar. 

Itold him he could make a fortune doing 
sessions in the States, buthe says to me, ‘Oh no, 
Rod, I couldn’t miss my lessons.’ 

“Him and Dick Powell never go into studios, so 
when they come here they walk around like it's 
Christmas, staring at all the equipment. They 
rea I ly enjoy themselves.” 

Finally, by special request, Rod gets the 
engineers to play "Mandolin Wind ” one more 
time. Again, it has an almost cathartic effect; in 
the wakeofits pure, crystal-clear emotions, you 

feel cleansed, purged. It’s time to go, andhe’s 

worrying about whether Arsenal will win the Cup on Saturday, and laying 
fivers on them to prove his allegiance. 

That, best of all, explains why it’s good to be around Rod Stewart: the 
perfect artistry of “Mandolin Wind” on one hand; the unselfconscious 
affirmation of his roots on the other. He’s a great man. Richard williams 

- NME SEPTEMBER 11 - 

UDDENLY, EVERYONE IS discovering the Faces. With their 
Weeley triumph at one end of the week, the spurt of sales for Rod 
Stewart ’s solo album and single in the middle, and two riotous 
London Queen Elizabeth Hall concerts at the other end, the past week 
has probably been the most fruitful and significant seven days in the 
Faces’ British career. Here and in the States, now that Britain is fast 
catching up on America’s elevation of the band to a iofty status, the Faces 
are becoming a cult band. 

For what it’s worth, there are hairdressers in America and the King’s 
Road doing Rod Stewart haircuts to meet the demand. The Faces are a 
band of immaculate style, none more so than Stewart. Self-assured, loud 
and exhibitionist he may be, but by God he’s got style... Little wonder that 
amid the dulllandscapeofpure grey mediocrity that is so much the home 
rock scene in 1971 the Faces sparkle like arare and precious gem. 

The firsthand you were with was Jimmy Powell & The Dimensions, 
wasn't it? Yeah, I only played harmonica with them. I wasn't allowed to 
vocalise at all. 

Why was that? I think Powell was a little bit jealous. He knew I could sing. 
But I was just lucky to be in the band. I was pleased to be playing anything. 
And harmonica was the “in” instrument of that time. So I just settled for 
that. 1 joined in a few backingvocals and I tended to blow him off the stage 
because I really overdid it; you know, shouting as loud as I could on the 
backing vocal. This was only when I was semi-pro. 1 was still working 
during the day. I was making picture frames with me brother for the big 
stores. That was after I’d played a bit of football. 

TheDimensions were a Birmingham band, weren’tthey? Yeah, the bass 
player, Louis Cennamo - he did James Taylor’s first album - 1 think he’s 
the only one about now. 

Were you singing before that band? Oh yeah, I did a lot of singing, just 
playing guitar and singing, yeah. The whole thing with the harmonica 
harness, doing a Jack Elliott. 

On your own? Yeah, I never had enough nerve to get up and play at a club. 
Mymoment of stardom was on the Aldermaston marches. I used to play 
guitar, lead the crowds. I went on four of them, the Easter marches. 

You were politically inclined?No, notreaily. 1 mean, basically I believed 
in it but I couldn't get that i nvolved in it. 1 mean, you'd never own up at the 
time that you were just going alongfor a giggle. . . but probably thousands 
of kids went along to get f— — . There used to be terrible orgies. About the 
same time the re were the Beaulieu jazz festivals. I was about 16. 
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Were you into jazz? Yeah everybody was realty. Jazz, traditional jazz. 

What was the first music you remember listening to? First ever that had 
any influence on me? Well, 1 don’t know that it ever had any influence on 
me, butthe firstl used to gethungup on was probably Aljolson. My 
parents had his old 78s. I got them drummed into my head so much they 
stayed with me. 

That would be when you fir st started to affect a “black” voice? Yeah, 
probably. . . that’s all oldAI was trying to do, plus the fact that he was 
a Jewmade up to look black. Then there was Eddie Cochran. It’s weird 
because everybody was having the same influences at the Lime. You 
know, you thoughtyou were the only one into Woody Guthrie, butyou 
read other inter views and find there were 3, 000 others at art schools into 
the same thing. 


They never paid you? 1 never got a great deal out of that group. I think 
Powell did. I remember we had a punch-up once when we came under 
newmanagementandthenewmanagementbelievedthatlcould sing, 
and demanded that 1 sung a few numbers this nigh t in Birmingham. And 
he stormed off the stage. . . terrible dramas: “I’m the lead vocalist, no one 
else is singing.” I wonder what that guy must think now. 

How long were you with Powell? Oh, too long. We used to play some very 
unfortunate dates. . , rugby team weddings, things like that. We had a 
card: Timmy Powell & The Dimensions, weddings - will travel. We used to 
get the odd gig. 

Theywere pretty much Iooning times? No, actually, it was a bitofa calm 
period because I’d just come through a lot of Iooning on those 
Aldermaston marches. 


Who were you the other people you were listening to? Wei I, probably the 
firs t thing after that comes to mind was the skiffle thing. 

You weren't actively singing then, just listening? I was learning how 
to play the guitar, struggling through the three-chord thing. I used to 
do avery, very good “C’tnon Everybody”, 1 remember that, if I was asked 
politely, I would do that, then fail down in a gutter outside a pub. My ill- 
spent youth. 

Where did you spend your youth? Where did 1 come from originally? 

1 came from London. 1 always wanted to be born in Scotland. My brothers 
were all born there. I was the only one, because it was during the war. We 
lived in Highgate, which is still where I live. 

Does that suggest thatyou parents had 
money? Oh no, it wasn’t expensive then. 

When did you first become aware that you 
could sing well enough to make a living from 

it? Difficult to remember exactly, It probably 
came to me when 1 was very drunkand singing 
and somebodysaid, “Christ you’re good, you 
could probably go somewhere.” It probably 
happened aboutthe time I wasplaying 
football and a bit unhappy. It’s very lonely in 
apprentice football, 

You were with Brentford, weren’t you? Yeah , it 
worked like you had a three-month trial and 
played a couple of games for the “A” team and 
then got through to the reserves. . . 1 don’t think 
really I was that good at it. 

What made you give it up? Well, l wanted to get into the music 
business with jimmy Powell. Itwasn’t purely a choice thing. .. 

I was too bloody lazy to get up and trek over to Brentford and 
I didn’twantto becleaningthe firstteam’s boots anymore. It’s 
a terribly underpaid sport. I was talking to one of the guys with 
Leyton Orient and I said what a take on football is. This guy 
gets 80 quid a week.. . and I said, "Butyou entertain 28,000 
people a week.” Forme that’s really underpaid, because if we 
were to play to a crowd of that size.. . We played atLos Angeles 
Forum to 20-odd thousand and came out with about $35,000. 

There’s quite a difference. 

Is money important to you? It’s not important to me ; it plays 
a great part in my life. I like having it. 

It’sbeen said that you have a great deal of style? Style, oh yeah, 
but money can’t give you style. I’ve always had a bit of style, 
even when I had no money. That’s something that comes from 
trying to be different. . . different from everybody else. 

So Jimmy Powell wasthe first group job you had?Yeah. 1 don’t 
actually ever remember picking up a wage. I know I never used 
to get any money. .. I thinkthey thought, “Oh, he’s a silly 
b astard, likes being on the stage, don’ t give him any money.” 


The material you were singing then wasn't well developed but it was 
prettymuchin aline with what you still sing now? I mean, you’ve never 
gone off at a tangent and done anything completely out of character? 

Yeah, it’sjustlike matured a bit. I’ve neverreally changed radically like 
Baldry did. Baldry isa prime example ofsomebodyflogging themselves 

down the road, desperate for some sort ofrecognition. That was f— — 

terrible, that record he made. 

Were you ever tempted to get into that kind of thing? Yeah, well, I’ll tell 
you something. There were two guys who tried to get me to. . . S tevie 
Marriott was one. He wrote some incredibly commercial things for me 
to do. I've still got the old demos at home . And I came very near it when 
I released that single with Mike d’Abo, "Little Miss Understood". Mike's 
a great guy- 1 love him -but he would try and tell me howto sing, . . There 

were a lot oft he guys who tried to give me a helping hand. 
There was that thing we did with Jagger. That was » 
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incredible, with PP Arnold, It was when Jagger was knocking 
around withChrissieShrlmpton. Well, I’d known Chrissie for years 
and years and she was determ ined to help me, and she got Mick to 
come down and make a record and we did a thing by Carole King 
that Wilson Pickett recorded. “Come On Baby” it was called. It had 
Keith Richards playing bass and rhythm guitar, Nicky Hopkins, 
Keith Emerson, all of Georgie Fame’s brass section, Ronnie Wood, 
and Mick and Jimmy Miller produced it. Me and Pat sang. 

Apparently Mickthoughtlmmediate were going to pay forthe 
session and Immediate turned round and said they thought he was 
going to pay, and nothing ever got done with it. I’d love to hearthe 
tapes. Mick’s still got them. 

After Powell came The Hoochie Coochie Men, right? I was 

approached byBaldry, yeah. The Stoneshad just goneon theroad. 
They left Ken Colyer ’s Jazz Club and we, The Dimensions, moved in. 
Itwas terrible. We knewtwo-and-a-haSf numbers. It used to get 
packed out every Sunday afternoon and we had to take over their 
place. We died a slow and sad death. Anyway. .. two weeks later, 
Baidry approached me and asked me if I wanted to 
join his band. Tm going to leave Cyril,” he said. 

I said, “Yeah, great.” And then Cyril died, fanuary9, 

1965. . . would that be right? And that was all a bit 
sad, and 1 had to step in. John moved up and took 
Cyril’s place andl took John’s place. I remember 
when 1 first joined, no one wanted to know. John 
was the only one who believed in me. They were 
a horrible load of bastards in that band, but they 
all changed their minds in the end. There was Jeff 
Bradford, an incredible finger-picking guitar, Cliff 
Barton, who’s no longer with us. . . 
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Both ofyou and John were singing? Yeah, we used 
to do a bit of a duet there. The first song I ever sung 
professionally on the st age - 1 was getti ng £ 35 a 
week, which was a load of bread then -was “Night 
Time Is The Right Time”. And I tookaleaper to do it. 
I remember Cliff Barton gave me aleaper because 
I was so scared. I was up for about three days, but 
I didn't half sing that number... I only had to do one 
number. Then I started doing “Tiger In Your Tank”, 
which was my show-stopper, “Dimpleln Your Jaw”, 
things like that. 
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more money. Ricky Brown didn’t 
want to leave home ’cos he’d just got 
married, so we couldn't go further 
than Manchester. The dramas we 
had in that group. Real dramas. 


Haveyoualwayssunginthesameway? Yeah, but 
I wasn’t very good then. I was too conscious of 
try ing to sound black, I suppose. I had to work hard 
to find myself, you know. Everybody's got to go 
through that period. I can’t listen to anything 
before my first solo album. I can’t listen to the Beck albums any more 
They really grate on me. Vocally, that is; everything else is great. The 
vocals on the Beck albums were so bad. 


Where did you go after The Hoochie Coochie Men? Well there was first 
a little intermission of unemployment, not knowing what to do because 
the band busted up. This was a very sad point, because John’s managers 
then were determined to make him into a star. He was always very easily 
led. He still is, although he's getting his head together abit now. So the 
group disbanded. I wasn’t that upset that the group busted up, but I 
wasn’t that worried about doing anything else. In fact, I thought that I 
wasn’t going to sing again. I thought, “Ohs — , that was a good laugh; put 
it down to experience and do something else now.” 

Eventually 1 was just looning about and John came up and said that’s all 
failed, let’s start another group. So we started Steam Packet. 

The lineup most people remember of Steam Packet was you and John 
and Julie Driscoll and Brian Auger. Was it always like that? Yeali, i L 
started likethat. Then everybody sort of left one by one. 

Was itahappybandtobein?No, not really. Theonty really happy band I’ve 
been in, where there’s no backbitingor throat cutting, is this group, the 
Faces. There was always a bit of. . . well, you know, Julie wasalwaysin love 
with somebody and Micky Waller was in love with her, and Brian wanted 


, both 
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Was there aleader of that group? 

Well, the leader to me is always the 
bloke who collects the readies, so it 
must have been Brian. But musical 
policy was up to three of us. Like if 
1 wanted to do a newnumber then 

I had to put it forward to the “board”. I never really got on with Auger that 
well. Looking backonit, there was never anything really very original 
about the Steam Packet. We probably sold ourselves on our characters 
more than our music. It was a good visual band, with everybody trying to 
outdo each other with clothes. We cou Id have gone to America at {me 
p oint with The Animals, but J ohn turned it down, the silly ba stard, 
though maybe it was a good thing. I remember when John turned it down 
his actualline was: "My American public isn’t ready for me." Nick Logan 


W: 
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ITH STEAM PACKET, did you feel you were all playing 
something that would be more appreciated in times to 
come? I did with The Hoochie Coochie Men, but what we 
were doing with Steam Packet was just like a white soul revue. Like a 
white Ike & Tina Turner show but nowhere near as good. With The 
Hoochie Coochie Men I thought we were playing something that nobody 
else was. It was probably the finest Chicago-type band ever. 

What records are there around from those days? Steam Packet never 
made any, because we were a non different labels. Of the Hoochie 
Coochies, there is just one record of me and John singing together. It’s 
called "Up Above My Head”, a B-side of a Baidry single, and that’s 
probably all that came out of that period. 
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How did Steam Packet end? Oh evil, really evil. The ideaofAugerwasto 
use everybody in that group to get himself off the ground. I was the firstto 
go; I got the elbow. It was all down to Brian givingme the elbow, and I will 
never forgive John for agreeing with him. They thought I was getting too 
much money. Then John went soon after. 1 was out of work. That came as 
a terrible blow. It was really unexpected, because 1 had really got into 
singing and it was hard not bei ng able to get up on stage and do it any more. 


Nowthereis a guy who really changed that band. I’ve 
nothing but good to say about Aynsley. He stayed six or seven 
months and really gotthe band together. He was a beautiful 
drummer; he introduced some beautiful rhythms. Then 
Aynsley left because hedidn’tthinkwe were playingblues. 
We did a night at the Savilleanditwas just aboutthetiine of 
flowerpower and we all came on in flowers and caftans and 
no trousers - did we look a state- and Aynsley was really insulted. 
This wasn't blues to him. He left the same night and we got Micky 
Waller in. Then Beck did that "Tallyman” single. B-side was "Rock 
My Plimsoul”, which became the Beckband’s anthem. Then to add 
insult to Injury he did "Love Is Blue". I just couldn’t understand him. 
We were in the group at the time and 1 had to stand at the side of the 
stage while they did “Love Is Blue’ and then we would start again 
singing blues. It was good blues, because we had taken the Chicago 
thinga step further. We did an American tour which was great, then 
a second tour which was also great, and that brings us up to ’68. 

What was Becklike to work with? The old ego ran away with h im. 
He was never really a bastard to me. He was always, like, friendly, 
but it was down to the pay. We never earned a great deal. 

Butthemusicwasgood?I was very very happy with that. I learned 
so much with that band. That was where there was a change in my 
voice. Uearned phrasing, howto blend with three or four other 
instruments, and that rhythm section ofRonnie Wood and Micky 
Waller was incredible. But after the second tour came the all-time 
blow. Beck decided to sack Micky and Ron. He got Tony Newman, 
and an Australian bass player who died an all-time death. So he 
asked Ronnie Wood to come back. But after that night they got the 
sack, the band was never the same again. Woody was obviously 
disillusioned with what he was doing and then he left to j oin the 
Faces. He wanted to play lead guitar any way. I used to tell him he 
would never make as good a guitarist as he was a bassist, but he’s 
proved me wrong. There never was a replacementforRonnie. 

I remember we all came back off the last tour and Ronnie was 
saying, “Oh, the lads are pretty good, the Faces, but there’s no one 
who causing.” And I’d go, "Oh yeah, shame innit." Andhe was, like, 
hintingthat I should join. And aboutthistime I'd signed up with Mercury 
Records and was going to put my own album together, which I did in a 
weekand a half. The Faces used to come down and help out. 

There were two Beckalbums the band did? Yeah, they were good 
albums. I thinkthe first one was a real hallmark. Did you ever see those 
Beckalbums. . . theynever had a picture ofthe group on them. 


Then came Shotgun Express, I suppose. . .? Yeah, Shotgu n Express was 
likeaverypoorSteamPacket.WehadMickFleetwoodand Peter Green, 
Dave Ambrose and Pete Bardens and myself. It was too soon after Steam 
Packet and it was just a poor imitation. I was still getting this terrible 
feeling of doing other people’s music. I think you can only start finding 
yourself when you write your own material. 

It was writing, producing and singing my 
own album that really brought me together. 

I actually started writing when I was with Jeff 
Beck. I was still with Shotgun Express when 
Beckhad “Hi Ho Silver Lining”, I could never 
understand him doing that stuff. Here he was, 
a great guitarist and musician. . . 

How did you come to join his band? I had heard 
a rumour that he wanted me to join, and then 
I eventually met him. We decided to go and have 
a rehearsal. There was that geezer out of The 
Shadows, Jet Harris, on bass and VivPrince on 
drums. . . not too goodalineup. Then it all fell 
apartand then we got Ronnie Wood in. He was 
on bass. We did about four/ five rehearsals and then went on the Small 
Faces tour. Isweartheir roadies pulled theplug out onus. The lineup 
then became Woody on bass, me singing, Jeff on guitar and this guy on 
drums who got the sack the same n i ght he j oin ed and he’d just bought 
his drums on HP. It was very sad. After that came a period of just doing 
nothing. Beckwent into hiding. We eventually all got together a gain, 
and came across Aynsley Dunbar as a drummer. 


Before then, what recordings were there? You’ve mentioned only the 
Hoochie Coochie Men B-side? There was “Shake”, the old Otis Redding 
thing, with Brian Auger backing. I’d put out “Little Miss Understood”, 
which I did with Mike d'Abo. And the PP Arnold thing, which was never 

put out, was just before 1 left Beck. That ’s all. 

And the Faces thing happened how? 

I remember 1 was at the Spaniards pub up at 
Highgate with Kenny just before he was going to 
rehearsals and he said, “Why don't you join the 
band", and I said alright. We all drove down to 
Ronnie Wood's and they put it to the "board”. 
Everybody wanted me to join, I think, but they 
didn’t want it to happen again like it did with 
Steve [Marriott]: a dictatorship, which was 
what that band was all about, I think. 

You started off trying to ape a black voice. At 
what point did your singing become natural? 

The first album, the solo albu m. '68 or ’69. Up 
until then, 1 don’ t think I had improved o ver a per iod of fo ur ye ar s, 
whereasnowlthinkl’ve improved moreinthislastyearand a halfthan 
I did in those previous five years. And this came through jumping in at 
the deep end and putting an album together, trying to make it sound 
different, writing my own songs - there were six originals on that- 
because if you do one of your own songs it has just gotta sound like 
nobody else. Nick Logan • 


"The only 
really happy 
band I’ve been 
in is this one, 
the Faces" 
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"I look through 
your paper and 
all I see are 
white guys" 

MM OCT 30 Miles Davis telephones 


C ALLING MILES DAVIS "arrogant” might 
reasonably lead to some kind of response, but 
even so it was a surprise when a call came 
through to theMMoffice late one night from Milan. 
"Who is that?” 

"Miles Davis. . came the faint response. "Did you 
write the review of the Isle Of Wight records? ” 

Right. Miles had just been shown a copy of the MM 
containingthe reviewwhich praised the rock acts on 
the 1970 festival recordings, hut dismissed the Davis 
set. And Mr Davis wanted to know: "What kind of man 
can call me arrogant? ” 

Miles did not sound angry. Just surprised, and maybe 
hurt. Already I was kicking myself and finding it hard 
to explain. But Miles deduced his own explanations. 
"Oh, I know where you're at,” he said at length. “You 
shouldn’t be a critic.” 

Miles proceeded to address me on the inadequacies 
of white rock music audits apologists. He spelt out the 
self-evident truths that it was stolen black music. “You 
are a white man looking for white excitement, but 
there are more subtle forms of excitement. How can 
you saywe are arrogant whenAlvinLee was playing 

-you must be out of your f mind! Listen to me- 

Alvin Lee is s — . And I heard a record by Eric Clapton 
and he copied a BB King solo. . , note for note. I look 
through your paper and alii see are white guys." 

Miles went on to explain the influence his music had, 

took a swipe at Tom Jones but said that even f 

Yoko appreciated his music sufficiently to want to do 
somethingtogether. 

He stressed the importance of learning from music 
ratherthan displaying the rock-star penis on stage and 
finished by adjuring, “Don’ t look at music-listen to it." 

All true, of course, and well said. It was wrong to 
call a man whose contribution to jazz and music 
in general has been so enormous, arrogant. What 
I called arrogance, I sensed, was contempt for the 
entire rock set-up - rightly, as it transpired, from 
Miles’ comments. Butwhy then play at a rockfestival? 
Much of modern rock is shallow and derivative. 

What are we going to do -ban it? Meanwhile it thrives 
in the absence of anything be t ter in its ability to 
com municate on a large scale. 

M lies’ set at the Isle O f Wight and recent albums do 
not appeal to me, not because they Sack excitement, 
but because they lack conviction. Maybe the 
conviction is there, but it doesn’t communicate 
to me. Chris Welch 
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No pu b 1 ec ity i s b et ter 
than the wrong kind +# : 
Van Dyke Parks, 
whose debut LP r Song 
Cyc/e,wasderailedby 
his record compa ny 
hailing him asa genius 


^^AN DYKE PARKS' troubles began the 
^kX day somebody called him a genius. 

■f Since then, he’s never looked forward. 
His record company was responsible for the 
“genius” thing, and it was they who,not long 
afterwards, were forced into the 
extraordinary step of publicly offering 
thousands of copies of his unsold first- and 
only - album at one cent each. 

That’s right. For one cent, Warner Brothers 
of Burbank, California would send you a virgin, 
pristine, cellophane-unbroken copy of Parks’ 
Song Cycle. And this, markyou,isthesame 
Van Dyke Parks who wrote and arranged for 
Randy Newman and Harpers Bizarre, and who 
collaborated with Brian Wilson on “Heroes 
And Villains”, “Vegetable", "She’s Goin’ Bald”, 
Wonderful" and “Cabinessence’ 


tt 
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The same Parks who, again with Brian, 
created that masterwork called “Surf ’s Up”, 
which only now, four years after its historic 
conception, is gracing our turntables courtesy 
of the Beach Boys’ latest album. Parks' 
reaction to its release it somewhat ambivalent. 
One suspects that the attendant notoriety 
will come not amiss, but with a laugh he 
murmurs: “I never had drawn up a contract 
and since my wife and I are eating irregularly..." 
One gets the point. 

But all good talesare told from the 
beginning, and in Parks' case that was as a n 
eight-year-old, back in 1952, when he became 
a member of the Columbus Boys’ School 
Choir, which took engagements in many major 
American cities with many major American 
orchestras, when the latter were performing 


Richard William* talk* ta compaaar VAN DYKE PARKS. 
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choral works. So, in effect, he’s been a 
professional musician for 19 of his 27 years. 

After school he spent two years at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, where 
“they had a good music course, and my grades 
said I was a good student. My talent is keen 
and I have potential...” 

Ten years ago he moved to California, and 
was immediately arrested, falsely, on charge 
of possessing marijuana. “Since I’d never 
even heard of it at that time... well,afterthat 
I took plenty of opportunities to find out 
what it was that I’d been arrested for. After 
I found out, I stayed in a stupor for sometime.” 
More laughter. 

Singer Danny Hutton befriended him and 
took him to MGM, where he cut a couple of 
singles, “Farther Along" and “Come Into The 

Sunshine”, both of which 
bombed heavily. DerekTaylor 
was managing Van Dyke, and 
those singles held a couple of 
interesting seeds for the 
future: “Farther Along” had its 
composition credited to the 
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Hopi Indians, and on the flip-side was 
something called "Number 9 ” -“a rip off from 
Beethoven’s well-known favourite. I’d been 
taking a lot of LSD and I thought it was hip for 
all men to act as brothers.” In addition, there 
was the overall mood of “Sunshine", which put 
you in mind of Fred Astaire, Busby Berkeley 
musica Is, and that whole airy, dream-like 
pre-warfeeling. Itwas something which 
would later become the trademark of Song 
Cycle, and which was a strong common bond 
with Randy Newman. 

After MGM hespent more than ayear as 
a session musician, playing piano on various 
dates in LA studios. But it was Hutton again 
who took a hand to bring Van Dyke to his most 
fateful meeting, with Brian Wilson on Terry 
Melcher’s front lawn in Hollywood. 

"Brian needed a lyricist, and he'd been 
recommended to me by Danny. I’d been 
hearing The Beach Boysall my life, talking 
about California, so when I was brought there 
I went down to the beach with that ingrained 
image,and I was very impressed by the 
opportunity, so I took it." 

Thewayheand Brian wrote during the 
period of the aborted Sm ile LP was that 
Wilson wou Id bring him a tune, and it would 
have “absolute note-by-note criteria, into 
which I put as many rhyme sequences as 
I could.” 

He remembers that Surf's Up came at a time 
when “I wasstretching my head, much to the 
suspicion of the other Beach Boys. I’d had it up 
to here, so I said, ‘You’re The Beach Boys and 
this song's called ‘Surf's Up’. After that it was 
Dump The Punk Week... know what 1 mean?” 

He was out, but says that from Brian he 
learned a lot about self-determination. "It was 
five years ago, and that five years has been a 
period of recovery for Brian, recovering from 
the impact of a new view he might have had of 
th e competition in the field of pop music. It 
was !ud icrous that he should ever have 
doubted his own place in the field, but it was 
hard for him and at thetime there were a lot of 
Machiavellian affai rs... and a lot of dope.” 

The next step was to compose and record 
Song Cycle, a truly magnum opus originally 
titled Looney Tunes, and it's typical of Van 
Dyke's curiously pragmatic way of looking at 
things that he views bothSur/’s Dp and Song 
Cycle primarily “as an employment 
opportunity for a lot of people. I see people 
in the studio, from first-chair violinists to 
skilled mechanics, and may be they’ve got 
children. If they're employed, that’s the most 


important issue... that the music is a 
by-product of the employment opportunity. 
That may sound cold and removed from art, 
but I feel it’s respectable..." 

The eventual history of Song Cycle is 
certainly one of the oddest in pop. “When it 
came out, I was promised mutual approval of 
all promotion material from Warner Brothers, 
and it was in violation of that, that I was 
described as ‘a genius’. I called my dad, who’s 
a psychiatrist, and told him, and he said, ‘Son, 
a genius you ain’t. It's gonna be a tough act to 
follow,”’ Despite favourable reviews, barely 
a copy was sold. 

“So they put it on sale at one cent, and that's 
when I started prod ucing 
Randy, whose intention 
had been to goto George 
Martin. I told him to goto 
Warner Brothers because it 
was a challenging situation, 
and gave me something to 
do that I believed in.” 

To Van Dyke, now. Song 
Cycle is “an essential 
testament to the 


“I called up 
Warners president 
Mo Ostin today and 
asked him for $250 
to keep us going” 


continuance of good land 
husbandry. I’m out to be a 
fa rmer now, which should give people even 
more food for thought.” 

But that’s not his only project. "I called up 
Mo Ostin, the president of Warner Brothers, 
today,” he said, “and asked him for $250to 
keep us going forthe week,towhic hhe 
responded with a cheque, and we agreed that 
I’d go into the studios and deliver my new 
album on or before December 1. 1 told 
him that I’d appreciate it if he’s 
remembers that my family home 
is in Warner Brothers’ good hands. 

No publicity is preferable to the 
wrong kind.” 

The concept of the newalbum, 
his first in three years, is acceptably 
unorthodox. It’s based around the 
calypsos of Trinidad, which have been 
developed in relative quietude since 
the British government emancipated 
th e island's black slaves back in 1838 . 

These people were, he says, 
exceptionally literate, and “it’s 
wonderful to me that the black 
people undertookthis raising of 
a joyful noise at that time". 

He’ll be taking the songs and 
orchestrating them, using a string 
quintet with his own piano and voice. 


plus a rhythm section and the Esso Steel Band 
fro m Trinidad, whose album he recently 
produced. “I’ll find only what’s present and 
valuable, and orchestrate the remaining 
space. I feel that I’m a trustee..." 

Ofth e music? "Yes, and also as the 
representative of an oil-consuming nation. 
That may seem irrelevant, but it’s not." 

Just talking to Parks on the telephone for 
half an hour, one gains an understanding of 
the broad concepts in which he habitually 
thinks. He is,for instance, firmly against the 
percentage system, by which some outsider 
sees the potential in a commodity (be it music 
or processed cheese), buys a percentage in it, 

and thus has a stake in 
perpetuity. “I’ve decided 
to waive that, to take 
a fair share return on 
which I can live and have 
the profits directed to one 
humanitarian stratum or 
another, like it’s an incentive 
prog ram me for these 
old Calypsonians to 
understand what profit 
is in th eir music.” 

“Van Dyke’s a crazy,” says 
Derek Taylor (who’s one himself) from behind 
the pianola in his Kinney office. "Dove-nested 
towers the hour was/ Strike the street 
quicksilver moon/ Carriage across the fog/ 
Two steps to tamp lights cellar tune/ The 
laughs came hard inAuld Lang Syne”. Parks 
wrote that, for Surf’s Up. Did you ever hear 
anything lovelier? RichardWiUiafns 
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JustdorTtcall her 
“kooky M i Bette Midler* 
lounge singer* Broadway 
bit-part player and gay- 
bathhouse entertainer 
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MEAN, WHEN PEOPLE gotoseea 
singer at a club, they don't expect to 
iseesome demented lady take off her 
clothes and expose her body to them and 
shriek this incredible song at them. Theyjust 
aren't ready for it." 

Bette Midler (pronounce it “bet”)was 
explaining why she didn’t perform “The Acid 
Queen” during a recent Chicaqo 
engagement, although it was her hit number in 
a production of The Who’s Tommy. The 
production played three weeks in Seattle to 
critical raves and sold-out audiences, but it 
never went on the road. 

“We wanted to do it in one of the big cities 
and I’m sure it would have done very well. But 
they’re making a movie out of it, and Pete 
Townshendisgoingto play Tommy, I think. 

I don’t know who’s going to play the acid 
queen, but not me. It’s too bad; I would have 
been a good one. 

“I really loved that number. As we 
envisioned it, it had nothing to do with drugs 
but was about the pervasiveness of female 
sexuality, all the things that drive boys to be 
homosexuals and frighten men and make 
them run away. Larger than life, suffocating, 

“Shejumpsoutof a box in a carnival wagon 
and has a G-string on with fringe and this little 
brassiere with little red rubies on it. And it 
looks like I have nothing on from where you’re 
sitting. I’d never done anything like that 
before. I wanted to know what it felt like, and it 
didn’t hurt me. Except I got bruised a lot 
ju mping out of that box. I had to put makeup all 
over my legs because I was black and blue for 
three weeks. 

“Anyway, I jumped out and started 
shrieking, ‘I'm the gypsy, the acid queen, pay 
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before you start. The gypsy, I m guaranteed 
to tear your soul apart’. And of course, all she 
does is just freak poor Tommy out." 

It’s not hard to picture Bette Midler in the 
part, because while she has an excellent 
versatile singing voice that can handle any 
kind of material well - ballads, blues, rock, 
novelty songs - what really distinguishes her as 
a performer is a natural theatricality heavily 
seasoned with humour. As a result, she comes 
on so strong that some can’t take the heat. 

“I don’t mind that people think I’m unusual, 

I really like that,” says Bette. “But 1 don’t want 
people to thing lam an object of derision. I’ve 
been compared to Tiny Tim. I don’tthinkof 
myself as anything like Tiny Tim, even vaguely, 
except that occasionally I pickatune that is 
a little obscure and old. 

“That’s what labels like ‘kooky’ do to you. 
That word absolutely makes me nauseous. I 
mean if they don’t stop using that word, I don’t 
know what.” Bette taps the desk in front of her 
hard w ithh er knucklesas hervoice becomes 
furious. “You can write that for me. That word 

isoutto lunchand don’t call 

me that!’’ 

Bette comes from middle- 
class stock. Her parents are 
from New Jersey, but they 
moved to Honolulu, Hawaii 
about 30 years ago, and 
Bette was born and raised 
on the islands. Her first taste 
of showbiz came early. 

“When I was in the first grade, I sang ‘Silent 
Night’ in front of the class, and I got a prize for 
it. I was afraid to tell my mother because I was 
Jewish and we weren’t su pposed to sing 
Christmas Carols." 

In sixth grade, Bette won a 
talent contest with her singing, 
but after that she gave it up in 
favour of dramatic reading and 
theatre. “By the end of my senior 
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J don’t mind that 
people think I’m 
unusual. I really 
like that” 


year in high 
school I was 
crazy to be 
an actress. 

Then I went 
to college 
and all I could 

think of was getting out. I finally decided I just 
had to go to NewYorkCity. 1 couldn’tbe 
bothered. I spent a year in New York running 
around and doing little things. And then I got 
Into a Broadway show and it was awful.” 

The show was Fiddler On TfieRoo/and Bette 
was in it for three years, first as an understudy 
in the chorus, then as the oldest daughter. She 
learned a lot about Broadway life, and for every 
lesson she can tell a horror story. 

Because of her unhappiness in Fiddler she 
began looking around for an out. She found it 
after she went to see a fellow cast member 
perform in a small nightclub. 

“Sh e wasn't making no money at it, but she 
was having a good time,” says Bette. “So the 
next time she went down there to sing I went 

along. And the first two 
songs I sang, nothing 
happened: it was boring. 

“But in the third song 
something happened to me 
in the middle. I suddenly 
knew what the song was 
about. I had an experience, 

some kind of breakthrough. 

Andwhen I came out at the 
end, I knew I had to do that. For as long as the 
trip will be, I had to live it out. 

“The songwas‘God Bless The Child’, but 
it has never meant as much before or since, 

I don't sing it, as a matter of fact. But that was 
when I decided.” 

So Bette became a lounge singer. “Just 
torch singing, old blues ballads like ‘What A 
Diff’rence A Day Made’, ‘My Forgotten Man’, 
‘Ten Cents A Dance’ and ‘Am I Blue'. 









Butthencamean event that gave herthe 
push toward liberation of her inner humour 
and sense of theatre. Shewashired by a 
place she calls “the Baths". 

“The Baths is a male health club in New 
York. It's sort of, how you say, kitschy, 
decorated to death. It’s an incredible multi- 
million-dollar operation. And these guys, 
they're into swimming and sauna and stuff. 

“And on Friday and Saturday nights, 
they have the distinction of being one of 
the only health clubs in the world that has 
entertainment. And I was the entertainment. 
They have a little lounge, and they pack 
these guys in, on the floor, in chairs, in their 
bathrobes or towels or whatever, and they 
just watch the showand enjoy themselves. 

“Working at the Baths allowed me a 
chance to really stretch out and grow in a 
way I had not been able to before. ! was able 
to work with a piano player and drummer 
every week and I didn't have to pay for it. 
And I had a big, built-in, captive audience. 

I mean, where were they going to go. They 
were practically naked. 

"And I had a chance to do material that 
was a little beyond what everybody was 
doing. By that time I had done that torch 
thing for about a year and it was getting on 
my nerves. So I used to throw in a couple of 
odd numbers, like ‘Boogie Woogie Bugle 
Boy' and ‘Marijuana’, which is a '30s song, 
and ‘Love Potion No 9 ’ and ‘Great Balls Of 
Fire’. Songs that make people laugh. 

“I gotinto this laugh thing, this hysterical 
thing. Now I’m sort of passing through the 
hysterical point and trying to get into just 
plain old singing. But I don’t know that I’ll 
ever do that completely. Because it’s hard 
not to be funny when it just comes so 
naturallytoyou. 

“When I sing at the Baths, I can do The 
Acid Queen'. Because they’re ready for it. 
But now I’m here on the road and it’s 
different again. I have to calm myself down 
and change all these things." 

Following the nightclub bookings, Bette 
is putting together a band of her own in New 
York. "I’m not worried about how good the 
bandis. All I 1 m worried about is how good 
we are together. Because with Joplin, I 
remember, I used to think Big Brother & The 
Holding Company was one of the worst 
bands in the world. But playing with her, 
dynamite, great, didn’t matter. And her next 
band wasn’t that hot. 

“It’s all the vibrations. If I get the 
vibrations going with some musicians 
who really love me... either it’s going to be 
the highlight of my life, or it’s going to be 
a total bust. In that case, I will know what 
direction to go. 

“I have seen enough performers to know 
that one way or another I'm notgoingto 
starve. And what more can you ask out of 
this life than not to starve and have a good 
time doing what you like to do.’’ 

For the present, Bette is still fighting 
against being typed as the nutty, kooky 
queen of camp. “Just make sure they get 
the last sentence in,” she tells me in as 
cynical a voice as she can master. “Because 
the last sentence is bound to be the zinger." 







Benny Hill: taking Ernie's 
“ ghostly gotdtops" from 
hisThamesTV comedy 
showtothetopof the 
Christmas! 971 hit parade 
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Milkman In 
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G alloping to the top of the chart 

this week in h is milk cart is yer actual 
comedian ! erstwhile pop star in the 
person of Benny Hill. And according to Mr 
Hill, he has never plugged his hit single, 
“Ernie’’, at all. Originally it was featured in 
his show some 12 months ago. But yer clever 
record company decided it would be a good 
single to release at this time ofyear-and 
how right they were. 

Mr Hill doesn’t feel at home sitting on a 
stool, singinginto a mic on a programme like 
Top Of The Pops, which is one reason why he’s 
just completed a film for them where he is 
seen galloping up and 


an unknown man and myself and the panel 
had to guess what ‘secret ’ we had in common. 



One day when I was on a milkround 1 sawthe 
Co-op horse going hell for leather, so I ran out 
and pulled it to a halt.” 

Apart from “Ernie”, Benny also has an 
album on sale at the moment, featuring 
material which has been on his shows at {me 
time or another. He expounded: "One side is 
the best monologues taken from the show 
and on the other side are songs. And of course 
'Ernie’ is on the LP as well. I’m pleased they 
play ‘Ernie’ on the radio, but wish they’d play 

some of the other tracks 


down in a horse and cart. 

“I thought it would be 
better to act the record out. 
I’ ve always thought it was 
wrong to just sing a record 
on Top Of The Pops— well, 
it’s a kids’ programme- 


“I write all the 
time - in a barge 
in Amsterdam, 
anywhere” 


from the album. Still, 
you can’t knock being in 
the charts -1 ’m pleased 
it’s done well.” 

What Benny seems to 
have well u nder control is 
his relaxation time. “I like 
to lead a very happy life. 
Some people enjoy flying 


and I’m not on their kind of 
wavelength." 

“Ernie” is an appropriate enough record 
in that Benny was at one time in his life 
working as a milkman. ‘‘Yes, I was a milkman 
when 1 was 16 and 1 used to have a country 
round. I also used to gallop into Market 
Street. 1 remember they always gave me the 
newest and most nervoushorses because my 
first customer was a mile away and I could 
give him a good run. 

“I used to imagine 1 was driving a stage 
coach on the way back and really got up some 
speed, got all the bottles rattling, that did! 

“Once I was on a television program me 
called Gu ess My Secret where they introduced 


up to Aberdeen on a Monday, then going to 
Southampton on the next day- 1 don’t. 

“Eve had offers to go to America, but if 
you're a flop then you've had it, and ifyou are 
a success then they give you 39 shows ofyour 
own and 1 couldn’t stand that. At the moment 
I do six shows a year and bring out some 
records. I write all the time- in abarge in 
Amsterdam, anywhere. And I am able and 
free to be able to take off abroad when I want. 

“You seel can write anyplace- 1 don’t have 
to be stuck. I always carry a notebook and 
penci I with me so if I get an idea for a script 
I can write it down straight away ."Julie Webb 
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HarchT6,l97l: 
representing The 
Beatles, Paul 
McCartney collects 
the BestOriginal 
Score gong for the 
Let It Be f il m atthe 
15th Annual Grammy 
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PAUL MCCARTNEY 





MELODY MAKER NOVEMBER 20 - 

[ JUST WANT THE four of us to get together 
somewhere and sign a piece of paper 
saying it’s all over, and we want to divide 
the money four ways. No one else would 
be there, not even Linda orYoko, or A1 len 
i Klein. We’d just sign the paper and hand 
it to the bu siness people and let them sort it all out. Th at ’$ 
all I want now. But John won’t do it. Everybody thinks I 
am the aggressor, but I’m not you know. I just want out.” 
Paul McCartney is at home in the control room of 
Studio Two at EMI’s Abbey Road studios. He sits in the 
switchboard and looks around at the familiar studio walls. 
Classic Beatle songs were constructed in this very spot in 
London’s St John’s Wood. He’s in the mood for talking. 

The gathering was set up to listen to the newalbum from 
Wings, but conversation shifts inevitably to other things. 
There are so many things Paul can talk about. 

Denny Seiwell, Wings’ drummer, and Denny Laine, 
Paul’s recruited guitarist, obviously aren't too happy about 
Paul’s constant references to the past. Neither is Linda, » 



paul McCartney i$ 

a new man: sheep 
shearing, farm living, 
Gilbert O’Sullivan 
listening. Except he 
can’t remotely let go 
his grievances about 
John Lennon and 
the other Beatles. 

“I wish he wouldn’t 
go on about it,” says 
his secretary as 
McCartney continues 
venting. “There’s no 
stopping him.” 
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whose hand is in constant contact with Paul. Neithertoo is Shelley Turner, 
Paul’s general secretary. “He’s talking about money now. That's one of his 
petpoints. He’ll never stop. Denny S and DennyLareprotesting, but 
there’s nothing I can do,” she says before I face the action. 

“Please get him onto talking about Wings. That’s why we are here, after 
all. The others can’t join in talking about The Beatles. I wishhe wouldn’t 
go on like h e does. There ’s rea ily no stoppi ng him.” 

The action is fairly fast when I reach the control studio. It’s as if Paul 
wants to get all he has to say out of his system. The Beatles, Wings, money, 
Apple, Dick James, John and Yoko, George’s Bangladesh concert, Allen 
Klein, the Scottish farm and the press are all broughtup. 

Paulis being very honest and straightforward - probably too honest. 
“Don’t print this but...” is the preamble to manyofhis remarks. He talks 
about large sums of money casually. . . so and so sues me for a million in 
London and a m i 11 ion i n New York. . . he’s spent a qu arter of amillion . . . he 
promised him £100, 000 that year from Apple... buthe sold his share again 
because he waspersuaded to by him. . . 

The names have been changed to protect the innocent. Paul’s bitterness 
towards the other three Beatles seems more of concern than of dislike. He 
worried about their affairs but is tired of warningthem. They are tired of 
his warnings too, so Paul just wants to get out. 

There is no bitterness when he talks of John, “lohn and Yoko are coolin 
what they are doing. Isawthemon television the othernightand thought 
that what they were saying about what they wanted to do together was 
basically thesame as what Linda and I want to do. John's whole image 
now' is very honest and open. He’s alright is John. 1 like his Imagine album, 
but I didn’t like the others. Imagineis what John is really like, but there 
w f as too much political stuff on the other albums. You know I only really 
listen to them to seeif there is somethingl canpinch,” he laughs. 

And how do you sleep? “I thinkit’s silly. So what ifl live with straights? 
Hike straights. I have straight babies. It doesn’t affect him. He says the 
only thing! did was Yesterday’ and he knows that’s wrong.” 

Paul motions to the studio below. “I used to sit down there and piay and 
John would watch me from up here and he’d 
really dig some of the stuff I played to him. He 
can'tsayallldidwas ‘Yesterday’, because he 
knows and 1 know it’s not true.’’ 

"Yesterday”, it seems, is a bone of contention 
with Paul; in fact all the Beatles classics that 
he is associated with. He doesn’t own them, 
but feels he ought to. ‘T don’t own anything 
I write because of the old contracts, We get the 
royalties from them, but now when 1 write with 
Linda they sue me because they claim she can’t 
write. Well, I knowshe can. 

"The song publishers claim that they made the 
songs as popular as they were, but they didn't. It 

was us, because we bloody well wrote them. I’ll 

never own ‘ Yesterday ’ - not in 50 years, not even 
when I die. I 'm prepared to forget that. I just want to own the things Ido 
now, but I can’t because of the Beatles contract.” 

The contract, Paul says, has another seven years to run. Until then 
bylawhe’llbea Beatie. In the eyes ofthe world he ’ll always be aBeatle. 

“The Beatles never actually copped for all this money,” he says. 
"Everyone else did. I wouldn’t care, but you’d think we could have a new 
deal now. You’d think they’d release us. They’ve made a lot of money and 

we could shake hands and part company, 
but now we can’t. I’m bei ng sued for a 
million pounds in London and a million 
pounds in New York by Northern Songs. 
It’sso complicated.” 


again. So does Lennon, so does Klein and so do The Beatles, He could 
go on forever. . . 

“You know I was asked to play George’s con cert in New York for 
Bangladesh and I didn’t? Well, listen, Klein called a press conference and 
told everyone I had refused to do it forthe Pakistani refugees -that’s what 
he called them. It wasn’t so. I said to George the reason 1 couldn’t do it was 
because it would mean thatall the world’s press would scream thatThe 
Beatles had got back together again, and I know that would have made 
Klein very happy. The press ofthe world would have been there, ft would 
have been an historical event and Klein would have taken the credit. 

“Ididn’treallyfancyplayinganyway.Ifitwasn’tforKleinlmighthave 
had second thoughts aboutit, but I don’t know really. Allen is agood 
talker. The others really dig him, but I’ve made the mistake of trying to 

advise them against him and that p them off. I think they might 

secretly feel that I am right, though. 
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P AUL SHRUGS HIS shoulders, 
seeminglyindicatingthathe 
doesn’t want to talk about money 
any more, but habitually during the 
conversation the subject crops up 


“You know when the Let It Be album came out there was a little bit of 
hype on the back of the sleeve forthe first time ever on a Beatles a Ibum . 

At the time The Beatles were very strained with each other and it wasn’t 
a happy time. I said it was a newphase Beatles album and there was 
nothing further from the truth. 

“ThatwasthelastBeatlesalbumandeverybodyknewit.Therewasno 
new phase about it at all. Klein had it re- produced because he said it didn’t 
sound commercial enough.” 

Talk t timed to Beatles live shows - or lack of them. “John wanted to do 
a bigthing in Toronto, but I didn’t dig that at all. I hear that before he went 
on stage for that thi ng he was sick, and t hat’s just what I didn't want. Li ke 
anybody else, I’dhavebeen nervous because ofthe Beatie thing. 

“I wanted to get into a van and do an unadvertised concert at a Saturday- 
night hop at Slough Town Hall or somewhere like that. We'd call ourselves 
Rikki & Red Streaks or something and just get up and play. There’d be no 
press and we’d tell nobody ab out it John thought it was a daft idea. 

“Before John said he was leavingThe Beatles I was lying in bed at 
home one night and I thought I would like to get a band together like 

his Plastic Ono Band. I felt the urge because 
we had never played live for four yea rs. We 
all wanted to appear on a stage but not with 
The Beatles. We couldn’t do it as The Beatles 
because it would be si) big. We’d have to find 
a million-seater hall or something. 

“My best playing days were at the Cavern 
lunchtime sessions. We’d go on stage with a 
cheese roll and a cigarette and we felt we had 
really something going in that place. The amps 
used to fuse and we’d stop and sing a Sunblest 
bread commercial while they were repaired. 

“We used to do skits and things like that. I’d do 
a jet Harris impersonation as he'd play there 
( Paul imitates Jet Harris) . He fell off the stage 
once and I ’d fall off too. You couldn’t beat it. I’d 
walk off down the street playing my guitar and annoying the neighbours, 
I couldn't do that now, but it 's what 1 want to with t his new group.” 
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INGS, IT SEEMED, had at last been drawn into the 
conversation. A look of relief passed among the audience 
when 1 asked about how Paul formed the group and what 
plans he had for it. 

“We met Denny in New York when we were looking for a drummer for 
the Ram album. We tried lots of drummers and most of them were really 
p offwith these auditions. We hired the sh little cellaryou 


could imagine and a really sh — little drum kit. When each drummer 
came in I apologised about the condition and asked them to piay a bit 
of rock. A couple of guys said they cou Idn’t do it. It wasa terribly 
embarrassing situation, but Denny made straight for his tom- toms and 
we knew he was the right guy. He was the right age for a start, whereas 
most of the others were too old. 

“We worked on the Ram album together and really got to knoweach 
other, so he was the obvious choice of a drummer when it came to 
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forming the group. ThenI was thinkingof getting 
another guitarist and I knew Denny and thought 
he wasn’t really doing anything.” 

Denny: “I was, actually, but.. 

Paul: "1 thought ‘Go Now’ was fabulous. 1 le 
came round to see me and brought a guitar and 
we play ed some things together and it was great. 

We just rehearsed a couple of numbers together.” 

Denny: “I was doingsomething but this is more 
what I wanted to do. i don’t want to get into a 
political thing like most groups, and you can't sit 
backand do nothing.” 

Paul: "Wehad a very very short rehearsal time. 

We just banged out afew chords and played what 
we wanted. It's very simple stuff on the album. 

Tony [ Clark] engineered it for us and we told him 
we wanted itfiatand funky. 'Mumbo' just 
bombed along. We took it on thefirst lake.” 

It seems that, within reason, just about 
everybody plays everything on the album. The 
drums, naturally enough, are Denny S’ main 
concer n, although additional percussion is 
contributed by a 1 1. Paul plays most of the lead 
guitar-Td always fancied myself as alead 
guitar” -while Denny Lplays harmony lead, chords and some bass. 

Paul too plays bass, and mainly the basslines on the album- which are 
relatively simple - have been overdubbed. Linda plays most of the piano 
and organ lines. “Lind a isn’t very experienced, so the keyboard parts tend 
to be very simple, and that is, 1 think, very valuable. It has innocence 
rather like a child's painting,” said Paul. 

Linda: “ We've put the rock songs on one side and the slow songs on the 
other. That’s so you can play it at parties. When you want to dance you 
play side one; when you want to croonyou play side two.” 

Paul: ‘‘I don t like it if you have a wild rocker and it stops and the next 
thing issomeviolinsc oming in 

Whatever had happened, I wondered, to the slow, melodic McCartney we 
used to know? “It depends on whatyoulistento on the Beatles things,” said 
Paul. “I know most people think of ‘Yesterday ’ and the like, but remember 
1 used to sing LongTall Sally’ and other rockers with The Beatles. Hike this 
kind of thing and I’ve never had a chance really to do it before.’’ 

T HE CONVERSATION TURNED again- this time to Paul's 

other two solo albums, both of which were heavily criticised 
on release. . . "Well, the first one was just like testing out a studio. 
I played all the instruments and did everything myself. It was simple, 
and I was just having a play. Ram was more of an album concept. With 
this album I tried so very hard and 1 really hope people would like it. 

I liked it myself and I still do. 

"It was probably a little too important to me to feel that people ought to 
like my music. I really wanted them tolike/fflm. I thought I had done a 
great album. With this latest one 1 don’t really care so much if people don’t 
like it. I know when I am in the right mood I can put something good 
down, and there is an awful lot in Ram. I don’t see how someone can play 
hand take in all that stuff and turn round and say I don’tlike it' justlike 
that. You may well feel differently after some weeks.” 

It seems that Wings could make a live appearance tomorrow, next week, 
next year or never. The whole band is very, very loose, but it seems there 
are no immediate plans for alive show. But that doesn’t rule out the 
possibility of Paul turning up andmakingan unscheduled appearance. 

“We just don’t know how we are going to do. I don't want to start with 
a Wings concert at the Albert Hall with all the world watching and 
analysing. I just wantto play a small dance and rock a bit,” said Paul. 

“We will slartby just turning up at aplace we fancy visiting and just 
playing a straightforward gig. We might use another name to keep it quiet. 
We have rehearsed and we can play live together. In fact it sounds quite 
good. It doesn't real ly matter that much. Playing live was the tragedy with 
Clapton and Jirni Hendrix. People expected so much of them, lam just a 
guy who boughta guitar and learned to playitonceand dugit. 

“ I don’t want Wings to become a media group, with our signature s on 
knickers which are sold for promotion. I don’t like that now. It’s all over. 

1 was happy with that situationinThe Beatles, but it dies in the end. We 
are starting off as a newband, but if we ever get to be huge like The Beaties 
it will be very difficult .” 


Why did Paul choose to come to England to record Wings? "I decided it 
was a better studio here in England. There are so many facilities here and 
I think theengineersare better. In New York, ifyou wanta harmonium 
you have to order it, and pay for it and then take a break for an hour until it 
is delivered. Here at EMlyou ask forit andfive minutes later a porter 
brings it in for you. It’s ail bigbusiness in New York. It’s a nicer atmosphere 
here. We ali like Britain better.” 

Britain turned to Scotland and Paul seemed happy to talk about life on 
his Scottish farm, bought purely for privacy. “We have a great time in 
Scotland but don’t appreciate people coming to see us up there. We’ve 60 
acres of very rough land and it’s the kind of farm that everyone else has 
given up bothering with. We’ve over 100 sheep and five horses and we sell 
the wool. 1 shear the sheep myself. 

“It’s back to nature forme up there. The air is so clean and grass is so 
green. Last time we were in New YorkI went for a walkin Central Park and 
there was alayer of dirt on the grass everywhere. The grass on the farm is 
so much better. It’s very out of the way. You need a Land Rover to get to it. It 
was only this summer that I had hot water put in. There’s no luxury up 
there for us. The children love it and the climate isn’t all that b ad 

AUL DOESN’T WANT to talk too much about the farm because 
it’s very personal to him. A place where he can, for once, bean 
ordinary human being. The local inhabitants, apparently, treat 
him like one, giving tips on growing tomatoes, putting shoes on horses 
and the like. And so 1 ask whether there are any current rock artists he 
admires. Immediately he flicks his wrists into a reggae tempo. “Have you 
heard the Tighten Up records? The beat there is tremendous. The version 
of 'Love Is Strange' on the album is like that. I love that kind of stuff at the 
moment. And Gilbert O'Sullivan, too. His records are good. 

“I like T Rex as well. They seem to be getting to be the new generation 
Beatles, with the girls tea ring their trousers off. It’s great atfirst butthey’ll 
soon tire of it all. I like what Graham Nash’s doing as well. We met him for 
dinner in LA when we we re over there, but the atmosphere was strained 
and we didn’t really get to know each other. He played me his solo album 
and asked me whether I liked it. I couldn’t say at the time because it was 
the first time I’d heard it, but now I really love the songs. Have you got the 
new Beach Boys album, Surfs Up... that’s good too.” 

Any comments on Rod Stewart’s version of “Maybe I’mAmazed”? "I like 
the way he’s done it, yes.” 

Lastly I inquired whether Paul still wished to be associated with Apple. 
“Well, there’s a delay with the record because we didn’twant a picture of 
an apple on the label, but it looks as though we will have to. We didn’t want 
to be onApple Records but we can’t get out of it. The sleeve won’t even 
mention my name on it. Everyone knows who Wings is, and there’s no 
need to tell them who I am, is there? ” 

Itwastimeto go, for the group intended tousethe studio to cut a single. In 
fact they stayed late to do it and a single may be released around Christmas. 
"Well, it’s been good to see you,” said Paulas 1 made my way out. “I lope to 
see you again sometime. Em only human, youknow.” Chris Charlesworth • 
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E VEN WITH THE wine Mare had put away 

beforehand, it must have required a good 
deal of precocious arrogance. A “dude” 
dresser from the age of nine, writer of his 
autobiography at 14, subject of glossy 
magazine features at 15, here he was at 
19 making his first ever public appearance infront of six 
or seven million people. And he’d never sung before. 

“I had no real idea howto sing,” remembers Marc of that 
Ready, Steady, Co ! promotion on his first solo single, "The 
Wizard”, backin 1965. "I had only sungbefore in the studio 
when we made the record. I thought it would be easy. You 
just stood there and started singing and that was that.” 

But, for the child Bolan, who’d learnt all he knew 
about singing from watchingCliffRichardin Summer 
Holiday, Elv is in Loving You and Eddie Cochran in >. 

Untamed Youth, that wasnt that. The result, with the 5 

band starting late behind Marc and playingin a different f 
key, wasafiasco. £ 

"I was so embarrassed,” recalls Marc, who made asilent 5 
pi edge to h i msel f as he 1 eft t h e set " to rea 1 ly work at bein g £ 
a musician from that moment on”. » I 
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One-time sideman for Helen Shapiro (yes, 
really) , male model, child poet and first of the 
East End mods before the breed had yet been 
given a name by the press, Marc’s has been 
a che quered life. 

"The first timel heard music seriously," he 
recalls, “was through my dad, who worked in 
Petticoat Lane and used to bring me home 
records. The first 1 had was ‘Ballad Of Davy 
Crockett' by Bill Hayes. Remember that?” 
Just in case 1 didn't, Marc was on hand 
with a half-remembered verse, “Da-aavy, 
Da-aavy Crockett . . , ” 


"Fve got a 
sort of idea 
of the image 
we want to 
project” 


Marc, as yet, couldn't actually play the thing, 
but he could pluck a nifty tea-chest bass, his 
dexterity on which got him a placing with a local 
out fit - not so much a church -hall as street- 
corner group - glorying under the name of Susie 
& The Hula Hoops. Lead singer was Helen 
Shapiro. It was when the friends of that period 
grew apart, and Miss Shapiro went on to be a 
teenage star - "1 couldn’t relate to that because it 
was outside my neighbourhood and that was all 
I knew” - that Marc got into the clothes scene. 

The Life Of Beau Brummelbeing one of the first 
books he got deeplyinto, he’d been a “smart 
dresser” from as early as nine but at 13 fell in 
with an older crowd from Stamford Hill for 


“I played that all the time until my Dad came 
home one day and said, ‘I ’ve got this new Bill 
Hayes record for you’, and I thought, ‘Great!’ Hooked at the cover and 
there was this guyjumping around with a guitar. 1 said, ‘But Dad, this isn’t 
Bill I layes, this is Bill Haley,’ It was a real downer. But Iplayed it. . . ‘Rock 
Around The Clock’, ‘See You Later Alligator ’. . . and I thought, ‘Wow. . . 
what’s this?’ Bill Elayesgotthrown right out ofthe window. . .” 

Apart from servingas a kid at the famed 2 1’s coffee bar- where, 
incidentally, hecan remember CliffRichard beingthrownoutfor 
jamminginthe downstairs room -Bolan’s next brush with the 
temptingly attractive world of rock’n’roll occurred at the Hackney 
Empire, where Oh Boy ! was being filmed weekly and where the “fave” 
rock stars ofthe day could be seen and idolised and later imitated in front 
of the mirror at home, guitar clutched to breast. 


whom clothes had become away oflife. These were the early days of what 
was to ignite the whole mod cult and the Carnaby Street bonanza. 

“Visually,” remembers Marc, "these cats were amazing. They were 
about 20 when I first knew them but I decided that that was where I 
wanted to be too, and by the time I was 14 1 had the same sort of respect 
they had in the neighbourhood.” 

So strongbecametheir reputation, spreadingfurther afield than the 
immediate East End, that when the national press realised not only that 
mods existed but that they would make good copy, Marc and his friends 
were the people they went to. 

At 15, Town magazine was devoting an article to Marc’s wardrobe and 
his views. He got out, he says, when the media moved in but claims that 
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if you went aroundcerta in parts of 
the East End and mentioned Marc 
Feld, his realname, there would still 
be people who would remember. 

1 lis obsession for clothes came to 
an end when the family moved to 
Wi mbledon - “because nothi ng ever 
happened there". 

1 .caving school, he “went into exile 
for two or three years, like Beau 
Brummelhad done”. Alivingof about 
£4 a week was made nicking records 
from second-hand record shops and 
selling them back. He also did a bit of 
ma le model 1 i ng, for Joh n Temple the 
tailors amongothers, and then, having 
learnthowtoplayaswellasposewith 
a guitar- with assistance from the Bert 
Weedon Play In A Day instructor- h e 
set about breaking into music. 

1 Ie made demos for everyone and 
anyone, failed an EMI recording test 
singing Betty Everett’s “You’re No 
Good” and finally signed with Decca 
to cut “The Wizard’’, a new extended 
version of which is on the current 
T. Rex album. From that first abortive 
RSG he went again into a form of exile, 
cutting himself off from former 
friends and associates- as well as 
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Decca - to learn the art of songwriting. 
His difficulty was a lackof anywhere 
to play. The underground was 
nonexistent and the choice 
for a solo performer singing 
his own songs with a guitar 
was eit her folk clubs or rag 
balls. “I knew that the kids 
were there, though,” says 
Marc, "because they were 
buying Dylan records.” 

It was with producer/ 
manager Simon Napier Bell 
that Bolan made his second 
solo record, “Hippy Gumbo”. 

A press handout of the time 
was recording such 
illuminating fact as “Likes; 


£9,000cars. Dislikes: £8,000 cars.” 

Again through friendship with what was then the elitist circle of the day, 
he was able to do a further RSGpromotion. “I wasn’t ashamed ofthat 
one,” comments Marc, who remembers it primarily as the first 
unforgettable television appearance of Jimi Hendrix. Despite it, the 
single sold about 200 copies. Nap ier-Bell also managed a group called 
John’s Children, who had had a minor hit with their first single. They 
wanted a lead guitarist. "Actually, they wanted PeteTownshend and I was 
the nearest equivalent thing he had under contract," laughs Marc. 

John’s Children are probably best remembered for publicity 
photographs posed in the nude (before Marc joined) andtheirsingle 
“Desdemona” (after) . The single was Marc’s song all the way through, 
and often looked back on as a source of encouragement when things 
looked black. When he finally split from John’s Children because he 
didn’tlikethe way their music was going, Marc startedTyrannosaurus 
Rex. It isn't commonly known that for a brief spell they were a five-piece 
electric group. 

Marc had modelled them on Tomorrow and they managed a few gigs at 
The Electric Garden, later Middle Earth. “We didn’t rehearse,” recalls 
Marc. “We didn’t know about rehearsing. We thought you just went on 
and said, ‘Here are the songs.. 

Big Rex had a shortlife, permanently stunted when Track Records 
repossessed the band's equipment. Marc, bereft ofhis Gibson, bought 
a £1 2 acoustic with money his mother had given him and with Steve Took, 
who'd played drums with the five- piece, setup the bopping duo. 


John Peel’s assistance through Perfumed Garden and the duo’s free gigs 
in Hyde Parkaroused the initial interest and created the impetus. Before 
longtheywerebackatMiddle Earth. “A fiver a night and a cab home to 
Wimbledon we got when we started. A cab home. . . wow, that was really 
living.” NickLogan 


- MELODY MAKER FEBRUARY 13 - 

M ARC BOLAN, TEASED, stimulated and tempted by the 
midday wine, looned around in the rain and stood in 
humorous mood viewing the vast hulk of Big Guy, an 
incredible creature whose world revolves around a meagre vault in 
London Zoo. 

It seemed a fine idea to tear away from the world of humanoid fleas that 
exist around London City, and spend the day at thezoo, where life, 
although against nature, is somewhat peaceful. “Ride A White Gorilla...” 
bleats Bolan. It only takes a fewminutes with this guy to knowwhat his 
probably 60 years of life will be used for- fun, with capitals on all three 
letters, and creation fromacleanmind. 

Maybe you attach some crazy notion of deepness when the name T. Rex 
is mentioned. Maybe you’ll be plain blase and boring, mention pixie 
boots, toadstool armchairs and Noddy caps. Dismiss Bolan as a bit of a 
dreamer ifyou will. Butin truth, you arewrong. If normality exists, and 
when you think aboutit there’s no such thing, then Marc Bolan is possibly 
the closest to a va I id , honest hu man you ’ll ever wi sh to m eet . He’s op en , 
absurdly funny at times. He might resort to imagery, but that’s far from 
being an own-up. He’s an entertainer ifyou like animageinapop world of 
images. But again, he’s honest. 

We gorged our meat. They serve excellent meals at the zoo. The wine 
sped down. The waitress tells Marc he’s a good-looking bloke. There’s a 
laugh, and another bottle of wine. Bolan is extremely talkative: you just 
tap the bo t tie and it all spills out. 

Does it ever bore you to be termed as the National Elf, or the pixie, or 
the gnome musician, or whatever? No, it never bothers me. I only hope 
people write down what they think. I never think of myself like that, 
because I never see a picture. I don't even knowwhat ilookiike; you only 
see it backwards. I’ve never seen the group on stage; I’ve never even seen 
a film of what we do. I’ve got a sort of idea of the image we want to project, 
and that’s of a human being expressing the feelings inside him to other 
human beings. 

And I’m very flattered that some human beings can listen with love in 
some cases. That’s cool. But I never imagine all the 450,000 people who 
bought “Ride a White Swan” thought about it. Basically, there were 
probably about 50,000 people who really cared about it. The single thing, 
though, is a whole newphase, a phase which I needed, because I was 
becoming stale. 


6 Its such 
hassle 
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Howhas a hit single really hit you as a person? 1 don’t really think it 
really ever does. I'm astounded. I don't thinkyou are ever fully aware of it. 
I think it ’s important for the 
fact that people are taking us 
far more seriously. I don’t mean 
intellectually, but just being 
noticed by people who just 
thought us a name that was 
totally unsellable. And 
hopefully because I’m a person 
and not a pop star. 

Then me getting into the 
Top 20- as a musician alongside 
the pop stars- opens up a great 
thing. It’s fabulous. I mean the 
charts used to be fu 11 of Beatles 
and Cream, but then there was 
a great lapse when they didn’t 
put out singles so regularly. I’d 
rea lly like Dyla n to put out 
more singles. Because between 
each albu m there’s such a 
change in character it al most 
blows you over. If he puts out 
singles, you'd be able to see » 


giving 

up 




sometimes 

I feel 
like 
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how he changed. You’d be able to see where 
he was. As it is, s uddenly he’s go t a new voice . 

I mean, to take myself as a writer, I'm not using 
the same imagery as I did before, and the 
change is on record for all to hear. 

You say your imagery has changed -for the 
better or worse? I’m no judge, none at all. 

It’s certainly sold more records, and people 
are happy to say, “Wow, he’s laughing all the 
way to the bank." ButI can’t understand all that 
bit; all I know is that what I’m doing now is 
appea I i ng to more people. But that’s no reason 
forme to stick to that. I mean, "Ride A White 
Swan” was a songl did in two hours; itwas good, 
fine. I'm conscious now of deciding whether to put out a follow-up or 
forget singles completely. 

But Ido think they are important, and possibly we will put another out. 
Hopef u I iy it wi il bea hit, because that’s fun. I mean, we only have 60 years 
on this Earth, and one should fill them up with as much goodies as 
possi ble. It excites me atth is period of my life to be on the cover of pop 
papers, when for years we had not one line mentioned. That’s abuzz, 
but not a serious buzz. I never sit down and say, “Oh, we’ve got to have 
a cover.” If people say they want one, then that 'sagas. 


vibe, nothing more. I don’t want to write about 
"Do you love me baby, eh, oh yeah". If I can write 
just a bit more than what we’ve come to expect 
as pop music, I'll be happy. That “Push Bike" 
song cou Id have been about something, 
whereas it’saboutnothing at all. But that’s 
a personal thing. I’m aware you’ve got to have 
ahummable melody -but “Tambourine Man” 
wasthemosthummable melody ofall time- 
and itwas powerful. 

I’m not paranoid about the pop scene; I mean 
there’s alot of underground bands that I just 
don’t dig at all. There's a lot of bad sounds in the 
underground to day- there weren’t five years 
ago, or three years ago, when there were, say 
only fivebands. And they’ve all made it. Alot of people have jumped on 
that fad; like when it’s worn outand we go back to calypso bands, they will 
all do that. 

Does your mind ever take your body over? No, because there ’s one 
thread of sanity that always holds me together. That’s why I’ll never freak. 
I’ve been on the verge of it so many times- almost once a week. You know, 
I'm going to give up. I’m going to packin music. I very often feel like not 
being involved with people. 


"To Radio One, 
T. Rex are now 
possibly 
regarded as a 
new group" 





But do you ever see yourself as a pop star, or being changedinto one? 

No, there’s no one to do it, yousee. VVeare all in control of it. We just act 
naturally. If a pop star is ho w the people see me, fine, but there’s no 
pressure anywhere. It’s fun, that ’s all. 

How does it strike you when someone like Jimmy Young plays your 
record, though? I’m just very flattered. If I met him I'd say thank you. 

1 don’t care what his motives are; he’s just played it, when he needn’t. 

I have no disrespect for any Radio One disc jockeys, but the fact is I never 
listen to it. As a musician I can't afford the time. 

Was there evera time, maybe acouple ofyearsback, whenyouhated 
the commercial pop business? No, never. There were always pop records 
that I liked; and you could use the l op 2 0 as a gauge. People always look 
to the obvious; to Radio One we 
are now possibly regarded as 
a brand- new group called T, Rex. 

Did you ever feel there was 
a “deep and meaningful” aura 
surrounding T. Rex, and the 
underground units as a whole? 

No, look, music is music, and it 
comes from deep inside one - 
you can’t get any deeper than 
that. That ’s why most things 
that children say are so good, 
because they don’t have to think 
first. I wouldn't say that my 
songs are intellectually valid, 
but I ’ll tell you certain songs that 
to me were very important, 
songs that were written with 
great feeling. "White Swan” 
wasn’t one of them. But that 
doesn’t matter, it ’s of no 
importance. “White Swan” has 
imagery; some of it is maybe 
image provoki ng. 

That ’s very amazing; it’s great 
to be able to conjure up a picture 
in someone’s head. A cat riding 
a swan blows my mind anyway, 
because people travel about on 
jets, and you could fly on birds. 

What greater thing to fly on than 
a giant condor, ora golden eagle. 

That’s what it’s about; it’s just a 


Drwtnap of ’Scriei Sound' 
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Why do you feel that? Because it’s such a hassle. And sometimes it’s such 
a strong hassle. 

Can you see aremedy for that? No. But maybe growth , maturity, learn ing 
to understand other people. It’s always 
egotistical things you freak on. 1. ike why are 
they doing Lhis to ME, why are they saying 
thisaboutME.WhyamIlikethis?Ifyoucan 
somehow see their problems in you, you 
might begin to understand them. And you’ll 
perhaps begin to see an answer to those 
problems. But it does no good worrying 
about them, because you aren’t going to 
change them . The onl v answer is suicide 
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T. Rex backstage 
at Top Of The 
Pops i m 971 j(l-r) 
Mickey Firm, 
Marc Solan, Bill 
Legend (top) 
and Steve Currie 








anything. Too much ofnothing is being pumped into kids. 

I don’t know what I’d do with him, though. It’s quite possible 
that in 30years all the young people, the groovy people, will 
up and buy a continent. No politics, no leaders. We don't 
need them, you see. Why do we need them? RoyHollingworth 


MELODY MAKER 


- and that’s the biggest cop-out of all time. It’s the lowest. 

I mean you’ll only die, go up there, and come down again. 

We are here for it; it’s a lesson, if you like. 

Do you believe we ’ve been sent here by somebody, then? 

Do you believe in God? I believe in a cosmic force, which is 
partial to humanity. I won’t say its God, for God is a term 
people call things. 

Why do you think people go to church, then? Bec ause they 
are insecure, it’s somewhere to go. I can wa ke up in the 
morning, iookin a mirror and see God-seeahumanbelng. 

We are all capableof greatthought, and ifwe can channel 
theminto one thing, thentheyare the godly thoughts. I’m 
a very religious person, but not in any set religion. I mean, 
how are you supposed to worship God. He’s very unlikely to 
be HIM anyway, but if you want to visualise God as being 
Desperate Dan, then that’sagroove. 

Ifhecomesdownhe’snotgoingtolookanythinglikeyou 
or me. He's not going to come down and say, "Hey baby, let’s 
groove." Yet maybe he’d appearto us like that, because he 
knows that maybe it's the only way we can think. 

Are you ego -conscious? I don’tlikeit, but I’m very aware of 
what I'm thinking. And that’s a cancel-out, it never allows 
the ego thing to go too far. i chose the music industry, or 
rather the image industry, because it was one 
way of putting my fantasies into reality 
without hurting anybody, orforgetting 
myself. I mean, you can’t still look at a picture 
ofyourself in the papers and thinkyou are 
still a groove. You can't believe that you are 
anything above or better. It’s a living, and 
you are still apiece of paper, or card. Whatever 
that thing is that people thinkyou are -you 
are not. And ifyou think you are, you’re a 
hung-up person. 

I know that I would be quite happy to play 
if people just gave me food. If people enjoyed 
the music it would be a buzz. It would possibly 
give me a greater buzz than, say, making 
money. If I made money 1 ’d rather give it away 
than let it fall into the hands of some cigar-smoking dude. 

What do you mean by cigar-smoking dudes? You know, the promoter 
guys who promote Shane Earwig, who’s never going to make it in a 
millionyears. I don’t hate them; I just want nothing to do with them. 

If the pop vehicle wasn’t available, how would you use your mind? 

I'd write science-fiction novels, and write on my experiences, and what 
I feel. Not prophetic stuff. I’ve always assumed that people like to listen to 
what I say; maybe I’m wrong. It’s not an ego thing. I just feel I'm giving 
something to people. 

Are you as sincere as you could be? I don’t really know what sincerity is. 
I’m always truthful. I might be-butl don’t thinkyou ever know. I’ma 
human. What I put down on records is always better than what 1 project, 
because it’s the artistic side. Ifwe coul d all wear our fantasies on ou r coat 
sleeves, we’d all be Fellini freaks. There are no normal people. 

All I'm trying to do is wear my fantasies on my head. There is no norm. I'll 
say it again, there is no reality, there is no security, and we are ail dying. 

Doyou believe inreincarnation? Yes, 1 certainly do. I can remember 
things from my past lives. "The Children Of Rarn” is from my past. Things 
just o ccur that a re inexplicable in nor mal life. 

But what ifyou were born again as a totally unimaginative person? 

It’s gotto happen. It’s part of a person's evolution. I’m sure oncethat I was 
a Celtic bard; that would certainly account for my knowledge of poetry, for 
I wasn’t very well educated and there’s no real reason forme being like this. 

You talk ofyour education; what doyou thinkoftoday’s standards? 

I'd never send akid of mine to aschoolnow. I’d rather nothave him learn 


M ARC BOLAN, LEADERof T. Rex and the original British 
underground hero, hit back this week at fans who have 
accused him of “selling out’’. His latest "cosmic rock” single, 
"Hot Love”, hit this week’s chart at 21 and "Ride A White Swan” is still 
in the Fop 30. He told the MM: “My only aim is to communicate in 
music, and as long as the result of the communication is not detrimental 
to the music, I am happy. I sincerely believe in our music, which has 
grown into major recognition to become a major pop band or 
underground band or whatever. 

“The few people who are saying we have sold out- their outlook is SO 
narrow and they are denying us and other groups the right to grow 
naturally with our music. My sentiment to the music is not changed and 
I am certainly a better musician than 1 was, and a better songwriter. 1 am 
pleased T. Rex are no longer anobscure band. Thepeople who said ‘sell- 
out’ to Dylan didn’t do him any harm at all.” 

In the first week of its release "HotLove" sold 40,000 copies-more than 
"Ride A White Swan” sold in the first six weeks of its release. In some West 
End record shops this week "Hot Love” was nearly reaching the incredible 
sales figures of George Harrison’s "My Sweet Lord", fohn Peel, who has 
been campaigning for T. Rex foryears, told the MMthis week, "I didn’t 
think people could ignore something as good as T. Rexindefinitely. 

I always assumed T. Rex would make it, from ’Deborah’ onwards.” 

T. Rexleave for their first American tour at the end of this month. They 
wi 1 1 be away for five weeks and play a coast-to-coast series of concerts, 
including the two Fillmores. Talking about the trip, Marc said, “Over 
there people look upon us as an avant-garde English pop group. So far the 
vibes have been very intellectual, so they are going to be very surprised.” • 
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N o ve m ber 2 o/ 2 i 1 1 97^ s Led 
Zep pelin at the Wembley 
Empire Pool r playmg one 
of two "Electric Magic" 
shows featuring circus 
actsand performing pigs 
dressed as policemen 
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ED ZEPPELIN? NEVER ’eard of 
yer! ” And John Bonham chuckles 
heartily. "Oh, you still get it,” he says, 
downing a tankard, still fresh from his travels 
to Japan and America . 

Jim Public may be a little vague on the subject 
of the world’s ace rock band, but the heads are 
with them- all the way from Hiroshima to the 
Empire Pool, Wembley. LedZeppelin have 
created quite a mystery in recent months. No 
tours, no gigs, no albums. What was happening? 

John their power-house drummer, one of the 
finest in rock, explained it all as he thundered 
into London this week. First he described his 
impressions of Japan, where John, Robert, 
Jimmy and John Paul made their first visit 
recently. "It was a fantastic place to play. Rock 
music has only just started to happen there in 
the last two years, but it is now the 
second -biggest market in the 
world for rockrecords. 

The people were so 


friendly and we had the best rock promoter in 
the world there looking after us. 

“ It turned out that ‘Immigrant Song’ is one of 
our biggest songs in Japan and it 's the number 
with which we always open the act. St) the 
audiences went potty! It's a strange scene there. 
A lot of big groups are goingin now, but they 
don’t have a rock station on the radio. There’s 
only the US Forces stuff. 

“The American tour we did 
was good, in actual fact. It 
was quite strange because 
we hadn’t been to America 
for almost ayear. To be 
perfectly honest-I was 
really scared. But we played 
really well and had some 
great things happen. 


“They said I was 


leaving to join 


George Harrison. I 


never met the guy” 


we grew a lot closer together. Wekeptseeing 
stories ‘Zeppelin are breaking up’. But really, 
we have never been closer together! We all 
cameout of ourselves and everybodyplayed 
well, and we are really happy! ” 

Hewarmed to his theme: “These ‘breaking 
up’ rumours are always cropping up. I don’t 
knowtheir source, but they are forever saying 

that so -and-so is leaving. 
There was an unbelievable 
one about ayear ago. They 
said I was leaving to join 
George Harrison. Well, I’ve 
never even met the guy. 
That’s how much I know 
him. I’d like to meet him. 



“The Los Angeles Forum sold out 

in one day, so we did another 

concert there, and we 

really didn’t expect 

such a demand. I 

think 1 enjoyed it 

more than anv 

■* 

other tour of 
America. 

“ You see - 
we had a lot 
of time at 
home to 
think, and 


But what caused that 
massive lay- off that lead to t he fe ar$ of a 
split?" We did three tours last year and finished 
off feeling, *' We’ve just about had enough’. 

We had done so much in such a short space of 
time, we were drained. We had offers to go 
everywhere - Fr ance, America - and we could 
have done them. But what wou I d be the poi nt? 
We were tired. We had worked hard and Peter 
had probably worked harderthan anyofus. 

“We enjoyed working, but we needed the 
break b efore we got stale . We spent t he ti me - 
six months - at home and writing songs. Then 
we said, ‘Right, we're ready to go.’ Duringthe 
break, we did a lot of recording and wrote a lot 
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and improved. We didn’t do any gigs, but 
there was absolutely no inclination to 
split up, and I’m not bullshitting. We’ve 
all got ideas and things we want to do. 

"John Paul Jones is incredible. He 
comesalongtothestudioandhe's 
always got a new instrument he wants 
to play. I don’t do much writingmyseif, 
butl appreciate what they write andl 
can enjoy playingit. I’m not governed by 
them in whatl play. They askrne howa 
drumthingshould be played, and that’s 
the way we all work." 

Howwas John’s playingthese days? 

‘T’ve never tried consciously to be one of 
the best drummers and I don’t think I 
want to be. A lot of kids come up to me 
and say, 'There are alotbetter drummers 
than you,’ orsomething. Butl enjoy 
playing, to the best of my ability, and 
that’s whyTmhere doing it. Idon’t claim 
to be ‘more exciting than Buddy Rich'. 

But I don’t play what I don’t like. I'm a 
simple, straight-ahead drummer andl 
don’t try to pretend to be anything better 
than I am. I love playing the drums and I 
practise a bit. There is always someth ing 
another dr ummer can play that will 
knockme out. I watch all the drummers 
ingroups andl always learn from them.” 

HowdidhedigthenewLP? “A-ha! 

The new 7 LP, he scribbles. The cover [it’s 
wordless] means whatever people want 
to read into it. Forme it means I’d rather 
live in an old house than a block of flats.’ My 
personal view is that the album is the best 
thing we’ve ever done, But that’s strictly my 
personal view. .1 love it. It’s the fourth album 
and it s the next stage we were i n at the time of 
recording. All the albums have been different, 
and to my mind this is the best we have done 
and Jimmy is like... mint!” 

What was the meaning of the runes on the 
inner sleeve? There is no information on the 
cover at all. “The runes are symbols that simply 
apply to each of us - 1 wouldn't like to state what 
theymean, Weeach picked one.. 

I tried to guess which symbol represented 
which member of the group. And according to 
Bonzo - got them right . Three strong circles 
represent Bonham, a feather in a circle for 
Robert, linked ovals for John Paul and artistic 
lettering for Jimmy. Guest artist Sandy Denny 
was symbolised with three inverted pyramids. 

And the reason for the delay in release? “Oh, 
we had problems, or rather the printer had 
problems. But it’s an album we can honestly 
say we are proud of. All the guys are looking 
forward to the tour. A lot of kids have called us 
an American group or even a Japanese group. 
But we are going to do four gigs a week here 
until the end of January. I hate it when they start 
slaggingus!’’ 

How would Zeppelin music sound in the 
future? “Oh, he’s come out with a gem! I knew it! 
Bloody hard to say. I can't say what we a re goi n g 
to sound like in the future and 1 don’t really 
want to know. If I could tell you what were 
going to sound like in two years’ time, it would 
ruin it anyway. We might be on top nextyear. Or 
I mightbe back on the buildings." Chris Welch 






September27,1971i 
Zeppelin with manager 
^4 Peter Grant (left)atthe 
Hiroshima shrine during 
a short tour of Japan 
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Led Zeppelin 

ATLANTIC 

Take a deep breath. Robert Plant does 
thlsjust before "Going To California”. 

It istheir fourth and not their “best" or 
their "worst". It is a fine new album by 
a group who can now take a step outside 
the environment of controversy that 
expands like a conurbation around the 
newly successful. 

Heated discussion in terms of 
comparison can end here. Page, Plant, 
Bonham and Jones are the band, and they 
have deliberately left their work untitled. It is 
not a denial of the past but a springboard to 
better things. Not all tracks are brilliant. 

“Four Sticks” is not 
a riff that knocks me out 
overmuch. So it is not a 
perfect album, but there 
is a thread of consistency 
that winds through all 
th e music and there is 
a bond between the 
players that reveals 
strength and a sense of 
direction not so apparent 
on their last album. 

The sound of Zeppelin in full cry is most 
satisfying, and “Black Dog”, the opener, is 
a beefy stomp, with Robert throwing his 
head back at some point midway between 
speakers and the Page guitar and Bonham 
drums marching on triumphant. 

“Rock And Roll” isjust that, and winds up 
the tempo to feature Jimmy in a looping, 
exultant solo while John Paul’s piano clinks in 
the time-honoured fashion. Sandy Denny 
makes a welcome guest appearance on the 


“There’s a sense 
of direction not so 
apparent on their 
last album” 


attractive "Battle Of Evermore”, and sings 
a pretty but lusty duet with Bob over a choir of 
mandolin and acoustic guitars. To complete 
the goodies on Side One is “Stairway To 
Heaven”, one of the band’s best songs, and 

another splendid 

performance by Robert. 

It's back to the best on 
“Misty Mountain Hop", 
and it is here the strange 
contrast between songs 
becomes mostapparent. 
There is a cliff-hanging 
sensation from the soft 
moods of “Stairway” to the 
drive of “Hop”, whichjumps 
in all directions with good country cheer. 

“Four Sticks” is a powerful piece and 
features Bonham using four drumsticks. But 
th e repetitive riff Jimmy employs here is not 
particularly inventive. “Going To California” 
gives Robert another opportunity to sing in 
his lower register, w hich he does so well, 
“When The Levee Breaks” their final 
statement, is a good example of the full 
band in action. Taken at mid-tempo, it has 
a hypnotic effect as Bonham’s bass drum 
drops bombs Into the cellar. Chris Weich 
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THE KINKS 





b e funny 

Ray Davies continues 
to lead in 

unexpected directions. 

Live, they play the hits. 

Meanwhile their new album 
Muswell Hillbillies probes 
life’s complexities, “worrying 
about paying the electricity 
bill, the petty things...” 


-MELODY MAKER CEMBER 25 — 

S uperstars may come and go 

but The Kinks keep marching on. 
They don’t change as much as 
musical styles change around 
them; not for them going heavy, 
selling out or making solo albums 
as the current heroes on the rock biz do/don’t 
according to what's in vogue. They still play 
those early hit singles on stage, and when they 
next do a British tour we may see them wearing s 
red hunting jackets and frilly white shirts. » c 
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Remember that?-when they caused a storm through in-fighting 
among themselves on stage, and when Dave Davies seemed to have 
the longesthair around, exceptforThe Pretty Things. 

Ray Davies remains a busy man. YVhilehis group may have appeared 
to have been takingthings easy for thepastyear, their loveableleader 
who blows kisses from the stage is working all day and all of the night. 
Whetheritbewriting.whichtakesup most ofthetime, thinking, 
recording or performing, Ray Davies keeps himself occupied. 

We may well beonthevergeofThe Kinks’ biggest breakthrough since 
the early days. They’ve just signed a new recording contract with RCA, 
and TheKinks are t he frontline in RCA’s attack on their contemporary 
record companies. The first album for the lab el, M us well Hillbillies, 
already withus, is good. Another is expected in the early newyear, and 
RCA are spending left, right and centre in promoting their new signing. 
A month ago they went to extremes byhostingalaunchingpartyinNew 
York which cost them over $10,000. 

Ray Davies was bewildered by it all, and he 
still is. There's a vague air about him as he talks, 
as if his mind is on someth ingelse. 1 le doodles 
on a pad when he talks, pausing before he 
answers questions and often answering along 
completely different lines. 

Why haven’t The Kinks played much in Britain 
this year? “We have been iookingfor places,” 
he replied. 

For ayear? Well, we may play the Rainbow next 
year before it goes out of fashion. There’s 
aplace in the Midlands called the Belfry and 


we usually play there the weekend before we go to America, but that’s 
onceayear. It’s quite anice place to play. 

DidyouknowTheBandhaveonlyplayed 15 concerts since they 
were formed? I wanted to play the minute I stepped off the plane in 
New York, but I couldn’t because of the press party. 1 really wanted to 
playthatnight. 

Buthowabout Britain? Well, we have got some lined up forthemiddle 
of January. We are planning a show in places like Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham and probably the Rainbow. Butwe 1 ’re goingbacktothe 
States in February, and there are another two American lours next year. 

Are the rest of the group upset by this apparent lack of British activity? 

No, they don’t mind. Alotofthetimeweare rehearsing or recording. We 

are fairly o ccupied. 


Conversation turned to the group’s new 
album, and its lyrics, which appear to point 
an accusing finger towards all that is wrong 
with today’s instant society. Was it Ray’s 
intention to preachin this way? The album 
is actually a condensed version of what was 
going to be a double LP, but it wasn’t practical 
to make itthat way. At thesame time I wanted 
to do aT V show along the same lines, but I 
couldn’t make it happen. The album doesn’t 
go in for hard songs at all, which may go against 
us, and I had written two or three others with 
similarthemes. 


"I still 

think people 
don't really 
understand us 
in the UK" 








THE KINKS 
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The trouble with records isthatyou only havea 
certain amount of time on one side and a whole 
album is only 45 minutes long. In the end I was happy 
with it. I was attacking things that lack quality and 
I suppose Ido feel strongly about this, but some of 
the songs were meant to be funny as well. The 
songs were also about tryi ng to live, getting up 
every day and problems like writing le t lers and 
paying bill s. These are rea ! problems to me, 
actually gettingthem done. I just don’t know 
how other people get with these problems, but 
that’s what I was trying to get across on the 
album. Complicated life isn’t about big business 
deals or having lunch with Rothschilds bankers; 
it ’s worryi ng about the electricity bi 11 and petty 
things that are always there. 
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I throw away 


through since then? I don’t th i nk they have 
changed basically. They have been around longer 
and they have been through everything that is going 
on with worries and problems to cope with, but I 
think the basic following is still there. As far as “You 
Really Got Me" is concerned, it’s a new song 
every n 5 g ht for u s . We pi ay it d ifferently every 
time we play it. 


a lot of ideas if 


the rest of the 


group don't 


Are there any activities outside The Kinks that 
Ray i s currently worki ng on? Yes, Gra n ada 

asked me to do another programme for them 

and I had lots of ideas. It’s goingto be a story 

about a person who is always told what he is. Everybody keeps telling him 
what he is and what he looks like. It’s just a play with music, which I am 
writing. I’m writing the story, but I couldn’t write the script because it 
would take too long. It’s got to be out next July, but I am hoping to have it 
finished by April. 

The next a Ibum wi 1 1 be about th is story. It wil 1 contain the music from 
it, but in the meantime we will put out an album of just songs without 
a running theme. I’m also working on a musical film which is allegedly 
coming out this year, and it’s taking up a lot of ti me. I suppose I am very 

busy in a way, but if I were a businessman I would 
say that I haven't got much of a turnover at the 
moment. I like writing and playing, but I think 
I write to play rather than write and play. 


like them 


How was the last American tour? It was excellent. 
We had bad nights when we were all off together, 
but the rest of the time was very good. On this 
tour we concentrated on the new album, playing 
tracks from it, and we put “Shangri-La” in the act 
as well. We get requests for the old numbers, but 
I think a lot of the people haven’t heard things like 
"Waterloo Sunset”, which came outinthe period 
when we weren’t allowed into America. We have 
built up a folio wing in the States, but i would like 
to bui Id up a bigger following over here as well. 

I still think people don’t really understand us in 
this country. 
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Wouldn’t another hit single help? Yes, but I am not 
looking forward to going through the mechanism 
necessary to get another hit single. We haven't had 
a single out for eight months but when we played 
that gig in Birmingham I discovered that there 
wasn’t one song that people really wanted to hear. 
They wanted to hear everything, but there wasn't 
anyone to finish the act with, like a current hit 
song. I think the people who have seen us play 
once or twice understand us more. We wouldn’t 
have made it in the first place if we hadn’t 
gone literally all around England for a 
year. We played every weekin a residency 
in Manchester and built up a great 
following there. It’sstillanhonourforme 
to play live. It was an honour for us to play 
the Carnegie Ilall when we were in New 
York, and if I play badly somewhere I feel 
ashamed afterwards. 


Does this mean The Kinks will go on for ever? 

We could breakup next week, but I don’t think 
we will. We are developing all the time . We are 
going on to newthings and keeping the old 
songs as well. We do it to live and I get a certain 
feelingfrom the songs I write. I like to think 
that other people get a feelingfrom the songs 
I write, and those are the people who really 
understand The Kinks. 

The fact that a guy in Cincinnati really knows 

me because of the songs I write is amazing. I 

met someone in San Francisco once whom I’d 
never met before and he knew all about me. He knew little things like 
what Hiked and what I didn’t like and he’s worked it all out from the songs 


A? 


I’d written. It was a great feeling. 


Undeniably The Kinks tend to be a vehicle for Ray Davies’ writing and 
consequently his thought. Do the rest of the group feel held back by 
this? Mick Av or y is working on some thing of his own at the moment, but 
1 do want the group to become more creative. On the next album I want 
to do more group arrangements instead of my own. We are planning to 
work a lot next yea rand I want it to be group work instead of my own ideas. 
I throwaway a lot of ideas if the rest don’t like them. There was a song 1 
wrote thisyear thatl wanted to record and I thoughtwould beourbiggest 
song ever. It took me a longtime to write it, but the rest of the group didn’t 
like it at all. I had to leave them for a time because l really thought they 
would be knocked out by it. 

I started to write songs for The Kinks because the standard of the stuff 
the recording company was bringing us to record was very bad. They 
brought us songs that everybody else was doing. I am a vehicle for The 
Kinks andThe Kinks are avehicle forme. We have created a working 
relationship with each other a nd we help each other along. O ver the next 
three years I am going to make six LPs with The Kinks, and there are still 
things I want to do. 1 would like Shel f almy to produce for us, because 
I really enj oy worki ng with hi m. 


Are the days of the great Kinks’ singles over then? No, but I really 
feel that the stuff I am writing at the moment is album material. 
It's not material for a single. I just don't like all the problems 
involved with singles, promoting them and things, 
because people think that's all you are doing, 
just the single. I don’t think there are any 
singles on Hillbillies. !t’s a comedy album. 

“Complicated Life”, "Alcohol” and “Acute 
Schizophrenia” are comedy songs. They 
are not serious social comment, but 
I think I have made a more definite 
statement on this LP than ever before. 

That life is complicated is what I am really 
trying to say. Chris Charlesworth • 
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What about the newgeneration of rock 
fans who have arrived since The Kinks' 
early days, or the changes that your 
original followers will have gone 
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From me to you 

Dear Paul, Linda et all the wee McCartneys, 

Thanks for you r letter. 

1. We give YOU money for your bits of Apple. 

2. We give you MORE moneyin the form of royalties 
which legally belong to Apple (1 know we 're Apple), 
but on the other hand we’re not. 

Maybe there’s an answer there somewhere, but for 
the millionth timeinthesepastfewyearslrepeat, 
"What about the TAX?” It’s all very well, playing 
"simple ho nest ole hum a n Paul ” i n Melody Maker but 
you know damn well we can’t just sign a bit of paper. 

You say, "John won’tdoit,”Iwillifyouindemnifyus 
against the taxman! Anyway, you know that after we 

have OUR meeting, thef lawyers will have to 

implement whatever we agree on, right? 

If they have some form of agreement between 
THEM before WE meet, it might make it even 
easier, It’s up to you, as we’ve said many 
times, well meet whenever you like, lust 
makeupyourmindlEg, two weeks 
ago I askedyouon the phone, "Please 
let’s meet without advisors, etc, 
and decide what we want,' and 
I emphasised especially "Maclen” 

[Lennon and McCartney’s 
songwriting company], w r hich 
is mainly our concern, but you 
refused, right? 

You said under NO CONDITION would 
you sell to us if we didn’t do what you wanted, 
you’d sue us again and that Ringo and George are 
going to breakyou, John, etc, etc. 

Now I was quite straight with you that day, and you 
tried to shoot me down withyour emotional "logic". 
If YOI FRE not the aggressor {as you claim) who the 
hell took us to court and shat all over us in public? 

As I’ve said before - have you ever thought that you 
might POSSIBLYbe wrong about something? Your 
conceit about us and Klein is incredible. You say you 
"made the mistake of tryingto advise them against 
Klein and that pissed them off” and we secretly feel 
thatyou’re right! Good God! You must know WERE 
right about Eastman. 

One other little lie in your "It’s only Paulie" MM bit: 
Let It Be was not the first bit of hype on a Beatle album. 
Remember Tony Bar row? And his wonderful writ ing 
on “Please Please Me”, etc, etc. The early Beatle Xmas 
records! 

And you gotta admit it was a “new phase” Beatle 
album, incidentally written in the style of the great 
Barrow himself! By the way, what happened to my 
idea of putting the parody of our first album cover on 
the Let It Be covet'? 

Also, we were intending to parody Barrow 
originally, so it was hype. Butwhat is your LIFE 
article? Tony Barrow couldn’t have done it better. 


(And yourwritinginside ofthe Wings album [Wild 
Life 1 isn’t exactly the realist is it?) Anyway, enough of 
this p etty bou rgeoi s fun. 

You were right about New York! I do love it; it’s the 
ONLYPLACE TO BE. (Apart from anything else, they 
leave you alone too!) I see you prefer Scotland! (MM) 

- I’ll bet you your piece of Apple you’ll be living in 
New York by 1974 (two years is the usual time it takes 
you - right?) 

Another thing, whadya mean BIG THING in 
Toronto? It was completely spontaneous. They rang 
on the Friday, we flew there, and we played on 
Saturday. I was sick because I was stone pissed. 

Lis ten to the album- with no rehearsal too. Come on, 
MackalOwnup! We’d never played together before! 
Half a dozen live shows with no big fuss. In fact we’ve 
BEEN DOING whatyou’ve said the Beatles should do. 
Yoko and I have been doing it for three years ! 

(I said it was daft for the Beatles to do it. 

I still thin kit’s daft.) So go on and do it! 
Doit! Do it! Eg, Cambridge 1969, 
completely unadvertised! A very 
small hall. Lyceum Ballroom, 1969, 
no fuss, great show- 30 -piece rock 
band! "Live Jam" out soon! Fillmore 
East, 1971, unannounced . Another 
good time had by all -out soon!! We 
even played i n the streets herein the 
Village (our spiritual home!?) with the 
great David Peel! ! We were moved on by 
the cops even!! It’s best just to DO IT. 

I knowyou’ll dig it, and they don’t even expect the 
Beatles now anyway! 

So you think Imagine ain't political? It’s “Working 
Class Hero" with sugar on it for conservatives like 
yourself! ! You obviously didn't dig the words. 
Imagine! You took “How r Do You Sleep” soliterally 
(read my own review of the album i n Crawdaddy ) . 
Your politics are very similar to Mary Whitehouse’s 

- "Saying nothing is as loud as saying something." 
Listen, my obsessive old pal, it was George’s 

press conference- not "dat ole debbii Klein”. He 
said what you said: "I’d love to come but ...” Anyway, 
we basically did it for the same reasons - the Beatle 
bit- theystill called it aBeatle show, with just two 
of them! 

Join the Rock Liberation Front before it gets you. 
Wanna put you r photo on the labellike uncool John 
andYoko.doya? (Ain’t ya got no shame!) Ifwe’renot 
cool, WHAT DOES THAT MAKE YOU? 

No hard feelings to you either. I know' basically we 
want the same, and as I said on the phone and in this 
letter, whenever you w r ant to meet, a 11 you have to do 
is call. 

All you need is love 
Power to the people 
Free all prisoners 
Jail the judges 
Love and peace 
Get it on and rip ’em off 
John Lennon 

PS The bit that real ly puzzled us was askingto 
meet WITHOUT LINDA AND YOKO. I thought 
you’d have understood BYNOW that I’m 
JOHNANDYOKO. 

PPS Even you r own lawyers knowyou can’t 
“just sign a bit of paper ” (or don’t they tell you?) 
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the forgotten giants 


WINTER'S 

COMING 


Min p * due 


nut 

FOIL 
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Coming next- 

in 1972! 

S O THAT WAS 1971. Hope you felt natural. But that’s far 

from it from our reporters on the beat. The staffers of NME 
and Melody Maker enjoyed unrivalled access to the 
biggest stars of the time, and cultivated a feel for the 
rhythms of a diversifying scene; as the times changed, so 
did they. While in pursuit of the truth, they unearthed 
stories that have come to assume mythical status. 

That’s very much the territory of this monthly magazine. Each month, 

The History Of Rock will be bringing you verbatim reports from the 
pivotal events in pop culture, one year a month, one year at a time. Next 
up, 1972! 


DAVID BOWIE 

AT THE START of the year, Bowie has one album, Hunky Dory, in the 
shops and another "about a fictitious band" in the can and on the way. 
The artist puts his bigbootsup on the table and discusses the road ahead. 


THE WHO 

ROUND TO KEITH Moon's house... for an informal discussion of his 
band, and to bask in the company of this unique looner. "People often say 
to me, 'Keith, you're crazy.’ Weil, maybe I am, but I live my life and I live 
out all my fantasies, thereby getting them all out of my system.” 

THE FACES 

LIFE AT THE top of the tree. We catch up with the stars of ’71 at shows in 
LA. " You know Marc Bolan’sgoin’ tonight,” says Rod Stewart. “We’ll show 
the lad a few tricks, eh?” 


PLUS 

WINGS! 

MOTT THE HOOPLE! 
JOHN LENNON! 
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—I FROM THE MAKERS OF UNCUT I— 

THE HISTORY OF 




Every month, we revisit long-lostNME and Melody Maker interviews 
and piece together The History Of Rock. This month: 1971. 

“Get on your feet/ And out on the street! ” 
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TOUR 

RUMPUS 


WHEN JOHN ANDYOKOTALKED REVOLUTION 

T. REX WALKEDTHE EARTH 
THE ROLLING STONES WENT INTO EXILE 

... and ROD STEWART, PAUL McCARTNEY, 

DAVID BOWIE JOHN PEEL, ELTON JOHN and many more 
shared every thing with NME and MELODY MAKER 


More from UNCUT... 
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